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My dear Dr. Philpott, 

Acobpi my sincere thanks for your kind 
permission to dedicate this volume to you. In 
doing this, I desire to express my grateful sense of 
yojir many acts of real friendship towards my 
husband, and also of the kind remembrance you 
have of him : the more valued as when alive he 
held no one in higher respect and regard than 
ycwsaelf. 

The book pretends to no other merit than that 
of being a plain, unexaggerated account of the 
sad events which came immediately under my 
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own cycj and arc only a sample of what happened 
wherever the mutiny prevailed in India. 

Your kind interest in my husband induces me 
to hope, that the history of his fate -will not be a 
matter of indifference to you. 

I beg to remain, dear Dr. Pliilpott, 

Yours most faithfully and respectfully, 

K. M. COOPLAND. 


Tiioitr Arch Vicarage, 
December 20, 1858. 



PREFACE. 


Though the interest, in India, which u short time 
since was so deep and ahsorbing, has lost its thrill- 
ing excitement for some, and its bitter suspense for 
others, and, though it may be thought presumptuoiis 
to add another book to the many alrcad}' written, 
there may still be those who will be interested in 
learning further details of life in India during the 
LIutinies : first, how our peaceful calm was threat- 
ened ; then how, in one short hour, many were bereft 
of all that made life dear, and the struggle that 
folloAved to hold and sustain that life when stript 
of all earthly joy and hope. India may yet hold a 
place in the thoughts of some, as the last home and 
resting-place of many near and dear to them. 

In this simple narrative I have, of course, confined 
myself strictly to scenes and occurrences that have 
fallen under my own eye; many of which, as far 
as I am aware, have not hitherto found a narrator. 
It seems to amount almost to a duty, in the present 
xmformed state of public opinion, that those who 
have been so unfortunate as to bear a part in the 
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painful scones in India should faithfully describe 
what they have themselves seen, leaving it to the 
public to draw their own conclusions. 

By some my judgment of the natives of India 
may bo deemed harsh; but I had little time to 
know them favourably, and have suffered too deeply 
from them, perhaps, to bo a Icjiicnt and impartial 
judge. To mo their character is a scaled book, 
beyond the sanguinary page which was the only one 
opened to me. 

The Indian Mutiny we must all regard as one of 
God’s heaviest and most awful judgments. Its cause, 
as yet, remains a mystery; but we will trust that 
out of such a fearful calamity, good will arise, but 
years must elapse ere wo can look for it The next 
generation of India may be redeemed ; the present is 
too far gone. 

May the coming year of 1869 bring success to our 
arms in India ; may peace be established there, and 
under the* rule of oiu" gracious Sovereign, may our 
Empire there be founded on a surer basis, and 
Christianity be spread throughout tlic laud. 

R, M. C. 


Tiionr Ancit Vic.vnAois, 
Dtcemhcr 20 , 1898 . 
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Page 12, note, /or “bearers,” read “horses.” 

„ 29, lines 20 and 21, for “ Noor Jehau (Lig^t of the World)” 

read “Mnmlazi Mahal Begum.” 

„ 67, note, for “Rupees,” read “Pounds.” 

„ 80, line 19, for “ belathee amee,” read " bdatbee parnee.” 

„ 162, line 6, for “ Shah Jeban,” read “ Jdianguire.” 

„ 165, lost line but three, for “that grow,” read “The grass 
grows.” 

„ 227, line 8, for “ carts,” read “ coats.” 

„ -268, line 16, for "who,” read “he.” 

„ 294, line 1,/or " 40th,” read “49th ; ” and/or " 18th,” “ 8th.” 


■■■■ ana' Strange lana ■wnicii tuey ueueveu wouiu oe xneir 
home for many years. At last "we anchored, and the 
friends who had been impatiently waiting on shore 
put off to the vessel. Some of the meetings must 
have been very trying; children in anxious suspense 
to see tlieir parents after long years of separation, 
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and parents in like anxiety to claim tlieir cliildron. 
A friend of mine told me he once ovorjicard two line 
fasliionablc-looking girls, just come from some great 
school, say to one another, on seeing a boat approach- 
ing the ship, containing two yellow-looking, ordinary 
people, “Who aro those old quizzes? what an 
antediluvian couple 1” when, to their horror and 
dismay, the despised couple claimed the gay young 
ladies as their own children. 1 hc.'ird many such 
tales of former days, when India was not so easy of 
access: but now, in these times of weekly inter- 
course, when boj's and girls go backwards and 
forwards for their holidays, and ^Yhcn it is merely 
a pleasant trip to see the ^^City of Palaces,” the 
snow-cappod Himalayas, or tho romantic beauties 
of Cashmere, such things never happen. 

My husband’s brother-in-law now appeared, to 
our surprise, as we did not know ho had arrived a 
fortnight before. At tho same time, wo wore informed 
by a servant from tho boarding-house, where we had 
engaged rooms, that a carriage was waiting for ns ; 
so without delay wo bade adieu to our numerous 
friends, many of whom wo were never again to 
meet, and getting into tho boat, were soon on shore, 
and driving rapidly through tho native pcirt of 
Calcutta. I was much pleased with my first sight 
of tho grand Fort, the Cathedral, tho fine row of 
houses on Ohowringhee-road, which is the “Bel- 
gravia” of Oalcutlai the Maidlln, or “ Hyde-park,” 
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and the imposing-looking Government House, whose 
lofty dome was surmounted by some adjutants (birds) 
looking down on what was passing below, with grave, 
attentive dignity. But it is not my intention to give 
more tlian a slight description of Calcutta; I was 
there only five weeks, and abler writers than myself 
have so often described it, that Calcutta is better 
known to tlie generality of people in England than 
Paris or Rome. There is scarcely a family in the 
three kingdoms that has not some friend or relative 
in India, and who has not sent home an accoimt of 
Calcutta, its splendid mansions, its balls, races, and 
the luxurious life of its inhabitants. 

We arrived before long at our destination. Miss 
Wright’s boarding-house, one of the quietest and 
best conducted establishments of the kind. We 
much preferred it to the confusion of a great hotel : 
my husband too had been there before. Miss Wright 
we found a most pleasant and attentive hostess. Our 
large airy room reminded me of some in the German 
hotels. After the luxury of a bath, we waited for 
dinner in the drawing-room, which only differed 
from an English one in the quantity of its lights. 
By this time the room was filled with hungry people, 
ready for dinner, an agreeable mixture of civil and 
military, but no ladies. A native appeared with 
meekly folded hands, and in a sedate voice said, 

Ehana mez pur hi” (Dinner is on the table). We 
then proceeded to the dining-room, which we had 

n 3 
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only been separated from by silken curtains. The 
table was surrounded by native servants, gaily 
attired in their winter clothing, of different coloured 
cloth. I only noticed a few odd things; one was 
the want of decanters : the black bottles were clothed 
in pretty netted covers, and the tumblers had small 
silver covers to keep out the insects. I remember 
sitting next to a poor young officer, who gave me an 
account of fever, ague, and other Indian drawbacks ; 
he looked dreadfully ill, and was on the eve of 
embarking for England. 

The next morning my husband went to call on 
the Bishop, and report his arrival ; and also to hire 
a buggy for our morning and evening drives. I, in 
the mean time, was employed in selecting an ayah,* 
a difficult task, as I knew next to nothing of the 
language; but Miss Wright kindly helped me, 
and selected a clean-looking woman, who had the 
best chits (written character). I was very much 
astonished to see the number of servants we required, 
even in a lodging-house — ^a kitmutghar,t an ayah,* a 
bearer, a dhoby,$ and a dirzie.§ After tiffin we 
dressed for our evening drive. The carriages and 
horses were equal to those seen daily in Hyde-park, 
and the ladies were most exquisitely dressed. Dresses 
from Paris arrive every fortnight, and the climate 
only requires a very airy style. We drove down 

* Ayah, lady’s roidd. f IGtnratghar, Imticr. 

$ Dliol»y, vasliennan. § Dirzic, tailor. 
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Cliowringlice-road, and on to the Maiddn, or public 
esplanade, ■which extends several miles, roimd Fort 
‘William, and along tlie banks of the river. Many 
dangerous accidents happen here during die year. 
One morning I saw a beautiful horse lying on the 
road, with its leg broken, and a lady whom I knew 
had two horses killed in one year. Sailors, when 
they get a holiday, invariably spend it in driving 
about recklessly in a wretched hired buggy with 
tmnble-doAvn horse in the midst of the splendid 
equipages, and as they arc often intoxicated, acci- 
dents of course follow. I was told that a sailor 
made the following excuse the day after one of 
these accidents; — '*I saw two lights ahead, and 
steered straight between them.” Calcutta was not 
then lighted up after dark with gas, so there was 
an order for all the carriages, at a certain horn*, 
to carry lamps. The aspect of the river was very 
interesting; it was crowded with vessels of all 
nations, from the well-built English and American 
frigates and steamers, to the picturesque craft from 
the Persian Gulf, and the queer Arab boats, with 
their strange, wild-lookmg crews and gay flags. 
The scene was more strildng here than in London, 
or any English port, on accomit of there being 
nothing' to take off your attention. 

A Calcutta "turn out” deserves a description. 
The carriage is like any London one, but the pau* 
of glossy, graceful Arabs are wortli looking at : they 
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arc Btud horses, with the stud mark branded on their 
danks, and though rather small, make up for it by 
their grace. Tlic coachman is a stately individual, 
in a white dress,' and gay ciunmerbund,* made of 
two different coloured bands, twisted together. The 
timban is not, as we fancy, simply a piece of muslin 
wound round the head, but is regularly made up, 
turban fashion; and obliquely across it is a corre- 
sponding b-ind, with the master’s crest in silver, like 
tlic thistle on a Scotch cap. The European children 
were all assembled in tlic Auckland, or as they were 
often called, tlic gardens of Eden,” the Miss Edens 
having planned them: poor little things 1 they looked 
pale and sickly, and sadly overdone with grandeur. 
Eancy a tiny child, gaily dressed in the Highland 
costume, followed by an ayah, and preceded by a 
syce,t leading his diminutive steed, and a bearer f 
holding a large white umbrella, and two chupras- 
sees.§ 

After driving for a couple of hours we returned 
to dinner. 

I will describe how each day passes in Calcutta. 

We rise at daybreak, half-past five; the morning 
is heralded by tlie cawing of myriads of crows, the 
sharp squealing of kites, and the twittering of spar- 
rows : very different from tlie awaljemng in a quiet 
comitry-houae in England ; and instead of tliinking 

* Gummerlinnd, sash, t Syce, groom. 

X Bearer, valet. § Chaprassees, Government servants. 
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and indulging for an extra half hour, we start up, 
huny over our hath and dressing, and then go out 
for a drive of an hour : and woo hotide your head 
if you remain out too long without the buggy 
hood up. We then loiter as long as we dare in 
the garden ; return in and partake of chota hazeric, 
bread and butter and tea; batlie, and dress for 
brealvfast at 9 o’clock : after tliat, most ladies occupy 
themselves with their households and children. My 
husband went out to the shops to buy things for our 
journey up the country. 

At twelve, a dead calm falls on the whole city. 
The delicate European lady in her lofty chamber, 
tlie poor coolie with his head wrapped in his turban, 
and curled up in some comer, or basking in the 
sun, even the animals, are alike slumbering. At two 
there is tiffin; we read and amuse ourselves till 
five, when we again drive out, dine at seven, and 
retire to bed at ten. But the gay inhabitants of 
Calcutta don’t keep such early hours : the cool time 
of the year is their ‘^season,” when they keep as 
late hours as “ Londoners.” 

The houses in Calcutta are very fine ones, from 
fifty to sixty feet high ; many of the rooms are forty 
feet long, and very lofty. The white chunam,* 
contrasted with the green verandahs, has a dazzling 
effect. The floors are made of white chunam, and 
carpeted with light, pretty matting. Many of the 
* Chunam, a fine stucco or cement. 
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entrance halls and dining-rooms are paved v*ith 
marble. I was much struck with the number of 
outside staircases, or ladders, for the natives to reach 
the upper stories without going through the house. 

Our room opened into a pretty garden, where we 
often walked, and the old gardener used regularly 
to give me a nosegay every morning. 

My husband went one morning to a large clerical 
breakfast at the palace, and returned with a kind 
invitation from the Bishop for me to breakfast there. 
So, on the appointed day, we drove to the palace ; 
a large well-built house. The Bishop was very 
kind and friendly in his manner, and talked much 
about England, and some friends of his whom I 
laiew. We then went into tlie chapel, a small 
room, filled with benches, where the Bishop read 
the Psalms for the day, and a long extemporaneous 
prayer. At breakfast the Bishop told my husband 
the station he was to be appointed to was Gwalior, 
which both he and Dr. Pratt seemed to consider a 
very good one. The Bishop then turned to me, and 
said, " I have given your husband this station, which 
is a very desirable one, as he suffered so much in 
Burmah.” After breakfast he asked us to stay in 
the palace, but as we had engaged our rooms for 
some time at Miss Wright’s, we refiiscd his kind 
invitation. 

Wc often went out to tlic shops to buy things we 
should require at Gw.alior. Some of the bookshops 
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■were very tempting, with .ill the new publications 
lying on marble tables, and the rooms so cool and 
dark that it was quite a treat to rest in them after 
the dusty, glaring streets; but it was very dan- 
gerous to linger long, as the books were double 
the price the}* arc in England. I was vciy much 
amused with the Exchange, a large place, where 
everything is sold; the shopmen here arc natives, 
but they speak English very well. I know 51. 
seemed to go no further than 1?. in England, every- 
thing was so dear. I now felt what a pleasure it 
was to receive letters from home, and often solaced 
my home-sickness, or, as the Germans more poeti- 
cally call it, “Hcimwch,” by the ‘‘sweet singing 
nightingales of the pen of correspondence.” 

A steamer arriving, the fresh influx of people 
crowded every hotel and lodging-house to overflow- 
ing. jMy uncle. Colonel Stuart IMentcath, his wife 
and daughters, arrived. They had to stay a day or 
hvo on bojird before they could get rooms, and then 
they could only get unfinished ones at Wilson’s, up a 
steep flight of stairs. I went to see them, and the 
confusion was tremendous. Part of the house was a 
large shop, where everything could bo got, from a 
wedding trousseau downwards. One monung wo 
went with Colonel Goodudn to see a school he had 
established to teach the natives modelling. Some 
of the models were wonderful. When they did them 
very well they were allowed to sell them. Colonel 
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Goodwin gave me one or two : I remember one was 
a model of a little mouse. 

My husband’s bearer was a perfect specimen of 
a ** mild Hindoo ” (so mitch raved about at home). 
He was lithe and slender, with beautifully formed 
hands and feet, clear olive shin, well-cut features, 
and white, regular teeth. His movements were most 
gi'aceful and refined, and ho w.ns most particular in 
tlie fashion of his dress. 

We asked some friends what sort of a place 
Gwalior was, and found it was not under the 
Government, being in the Mahratta states of Gw.alior 
and Indore; the rajahs of which arc cacli bound 
by treaty to maintain a body of troops, ofllcered 
from the Company’s army, and under the sole orders 
of the British Residents at their respective courts. 
Scindinh’s Contingent consists of five corps of artil- 
lery, witJi thirty guns, tw'O regiments of cavalry, 
seven of infantry, in all about 7,300 men. This 
Contingent was called into the field during the dis- 
turbances in Bundlecund, and did very good service. 
A good description of Gwalior will be found in 
"Blackwood” for 1844; and for a panegyric on 
the sepoys, people must read Alison’s "History of 
Europe,” vol. x., page 370. We were told G^valior 
was considered, though very hot, a healthy station, 
and the society there very pleasant; for, being a 
Contingency, the officers and their families did not 
change so often as at other stations. 
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We missed, in the flat country, the graceM 
undulations and hill and dale of our own home 
scenery. There is no hill which you may ascend and 
have a good prospect of the surrounding country: 
you cannot see heyond the flat, dirty-looking plain, 
and your eye soon wearies of the extensive cotton 
fields, only waried hy miserable native villages, with 
stagnant pools and open drains. We had often to 
turn hack when attempting to* pass tln-ough some 
of these villages, the dense feeling of the air and 
smell of malaria making it unpleasant to proceed. I 
was sorry we could not see Barrackpore, my relatives 
who had formerly been there having left;, for I heard 
the park and Governor-General’s countiy residence 
were very fine. Lord and Lady Canning seemed to 
prefer this residence, as they only occasionally came 
into Calcutta for a state dinner, &c. Many of the 
Calcutta people spend their Sundays at Barrackpore. 

The gentlemen at our hoarding-house often spent 
their'evenings at the opera or other public places of 
amusement. The opera-house is an odd-looking 
building, built of bamboos, and thatched. 

We often’ used to watch the cricket-matches on 
the Maiden. Cricket and races seemed the principal 
amusements of Calcutta. The natives, whose only 
amusements are sleeping, smoking, or watching the 
dance of the Ntltch girls*, who soothe them to sleep 
by the tinkling of their ornaments and their languid 
* Uatoh girls, dancing girls. 
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niovcmontSj must Iiavc lauglied at our toil after 
pleasure. 

Wc went one day to sec the jMint. and were fully 
initiated into the merits of gold mohurs, rupees, and 
annas, by Dr. Boycott, the assay master, to whom 
Ave liad an introduction. I thought the dcA*icc on 
the gold mohurs veiy* pretty — a lion standing near a 
palm-tree ; though the fanner seemed nither out of 
proportion. Many ladies make bracelets by stringing 
these coins together ; and they often have ornaments 
made of nipecs melted down : one rupee will make a 
tliimble. The cS'cct of tlie nearly nude black figures 
of the natives flitting about in the darkness, dimly 
Uirhted bv the forge fires, was verA* unearthlv. 

VTc spent anotlier day A-en* pleasantly at the 
Bishop’s College, fotmded by the Society for the 
■ Propagation of the Gospel, witli Dr. Kay, whose 
society we much enjoyed; he Avas very cleA-er and 
agreeable, and my husband had met him before. 
We walked in the CA'cning of the same day to the 
Botanical Gardens, in whidi I was rather disap- 
pointed, haAring formed my ideas of tropical plants 
and gardens fix»m the splendid conservatory at 
Chatsworth. 

We now began to make preparations for our 
departure fiA)m Calcutta. We bought a grand 
piano, a buggy, and stores of glass, «£c., and then 
" laid our dak,~* which is necessary in order to have 
* Laid oar dak, /a arraused oar rdars of bearers. 
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rclaj-s of hoi*sos. Tlie great iminbcr of people v.'ho 
were on their way up to the North-west Provinces 
made it necessary to bespeak a dfik carriage. Some 
ten years ago, when people tmvellcd up in palan- 
quins, the}' used to have relays of heavers at 
every stage, and arr.'uigeraents made. The money 
is always paid beforehand. I think our journey 
altogether up the coimtry cost us between 501 . and 
60?-. We could onl}* go as far as Agra by dfik 
carriage; from thence to Gw.'ilior wc were to pro- 
ceed in tlie old w.i}* b}' bearers’ dfik. Wo then 
hired a kitmntghar ; but I could not hear of an ayah 
who would lc.ave Calcutta. Wc bought a mattress, 
pillows, lamps, and blankets, to fit up omr gharry,* 
as we were told not to depend on the supplies of the 
d&k bungalows. We then sent all our boxes, except 
t\vo portmanteaus, by bullock train, as wc are only 
allowed to take a certain weight of luggage on the 
ghaiTy. 

. I was much amused at the way the C.alcutta 
people spoke of our going up the country; they 
considered it banishment, hlany of them had never 
been beyond B.arrackporc or Dum-Dum. 

We had an imitation to a ball at Dum-Dum, to 
which my aimt and cousins went, and also one to 
Government House; but we could not st.ay, as all 
oiu’ arrangements were made, and our boxes sent 
off. I was very mucli disappointed at not seeing 
* Gliany, carriage. 
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Government House, as I had heard so much of it, 
a relation of my father’s having been Governor- 
General. 

I went to say good-hye to my aunt and cousins — 
my unde had just left for Mooltan ; they were not 
going to Simla till after Christmas, which is always 
a gay time in Calcutta. . The indigo merchants and 
other grand people flock in from the country to enjoy 
the gaieties, and every one buys presents. Wilson’s 
shop, which is brilliantly lighted up and decorated, 
is a great resort for buying Christmas gifts. My 
aunt told me. she had written to her sister, Mrs. 
Douglas Campbell, who was at Gwalior — as her 
husband. Captain Campbell of the Engineers, was 
superintending the completion of the road from Agra 
to Indore, through Gwalior — ^to ask her to receive 
us, till we could get a house of our own. I was 
very glad to hear we should have such a friend at 
Gwalior, as I had often heard of Mrs. Campbell. 

We left Calcutta on the 21st of December. Alto- 
gether I did not think Calcutta looked much like the 
capital of ■ a country called " The Queen’s penal 
settlement for paupers.” 

We were anxious to reach Benares by Christmas- 
day, which we wished to spend with my husband’s 
sister and brother-in-law, who had left Calcutta soon 
after our arrival. 
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THE aiOFUSSIL. 

We started in apalld gharry* for the ferry, ■which 
we crossed in a small steamer, crowded with people 
going to the railway station — some, like oiu'selvcs, 
beginning tlieir jo'nrncy — and hosts of natives. We 
saw floating down Hie river many bodies of dead 
natives, all in that state described in the song of tlie 
“White Lady of Avenel,’^ which so terrified the 
poor Sacristan; only a crow instead of a pike was 
diligently picking at the fishy, horrid-looking eyes of 
the dead bodies. The river was crowded with dif- 
ferent vessels. 

I was quite pleased on arriving at the railway 
station to see again the cn^ne with its long row of 
carriages. My husband hero met some friends of 
his, a young oflacer and his wife, who had been his 
fellow passengers to England tlie year before by the 
“ overland route.” They had just returned by the 
Cape, and were on their way to their station. I now 
saw, for the first time, some elephants ; for they are 
not allowed to come into Calcutta, as Hiey fr-ighteu 
• Palki gliarry, palanquin carriage. 
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tlic horses. The railwa}' carringes -were vciy com- 
fortahlo, and quite Inxnrioiis in their fittings up ; you 
could draw out a hoard between the scats, and so 
recline: very difici’cnt from the narrow, closely- 
packed caiTiagcs in England. We enjoyed ourselves 
very much talking to our friends. My husband 

talked to Captain E and I to his wife; she 

was very pretty and engaging, and I found her con- 
versation most agrco.iblc. She talked all about 
Indian societ}', and scorned to prefer it to what she 
called the ‘‘cold, formal English msmners!” She 
also gave me a great many fifcndl}* hints about 
travelling .and station life. About six months after- 
wards I saw her name in the long list of Cawnpore 
victims. 

We passed many small stations; at one we got 
out, and had some refireshments. If it had not been 
for the view from the windows, I could have fancied 
myself travelling from London to Tork. 

About five in the evening we reached Ranee- 
gunge, 121 miles on our journey, .and there bade 
adieu to all comfortable travelling; not without a 
strong wish tliat tliey would soon continue the 
railway on to Agra, and so facilitate travelling, aird 
make India as much like home as possible. No one 
can. imagine the benefit it -will be when India is 
traversed by this gigantic system of communication. 
The hotel was a few yards fi:om the railway station ; 
before it stood several ddk gharries, and a travel- 
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ling carriage belonging to some officer, wlio pre- 
ferred travelling in it to a dfck gharry. 

After a bath and dinner, we all commenced 
packing our gharries. I was much amused to see 
how our friends packed theirs ; they were up to ” 
aU mamier of travelling “dodges,” and very kindly 
helped us to arrange om* small quarters, where we 
were to pass the night. At last we all started: 
about six gharries, one full of yomig officers who 
seemed to enjoy tlie frin. 

I never saw our kind friends again | they reached 

Agra before us. Captmn F went on to the 

Punjaub,,and liis wife first went to stay with some 
friends at DeDii, and then at Cawnpore, so her poor 
husband was in uncertainty as to her fate for 
months. When he at last heard the dreadful news 
it nearly killed liim. 

The drivers began to blow theii* slirill horns, and 
make the night echo to their udld music. The 
horses went a tremendous pace at first, but soon 
relaxed their speed, and required incessant flogging. 
We changed horses every six miles, and it was 
rather annoying to be awakened out of a sound sleep 
by the process of changing. The horses are very 
troublesome : at times they T\ill rear, kick, plunge, 
back, and go through a series of gymnastics by no 
means agreeable to the occupants of the carriage, 
and disturbing all their little arrangements. 

The next morning we stopped and breakfasted at 

0 
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a (Ifik bungalow. These bungalows have been so 
often described, that I will only say tlic first I saw 
struck me as being xcry dreary and desolate : near 
it were two tombstones erected to the memory of 
two unfortmiate travellers, who had, I believe, died 
of cholera. Our route now lay through a rather 
more picturesque country. It was very dull work, 
however, as wc could not read on account of the 
jolting; we did try to make up a few Hindoostanee 
sentences with the aid of a dictionary, but it was 
very puzzling: my husband knew very little of the 
language, as Hindoostanee is not spoken in Burmah, 
and he had a Portuguese servant there. I always 
felt inclined to speak to the natives in German or 
French. 

About midnight on the second night we met with 
an impleasant accident. Wlien we were both fast 
asleep we were suddenly awakened by the sensation 
of falling from a height, which was followed by a 
roll over and tremendous crasli. Then came sundry 
omiuous bangs, caused by the horse’s kickiag, and 
the wails of natives. "We, after some difficult, 
opened the door, and extricated om’selves, and I 
mormted the bonk we had fidlen down, with my 
husband’s help, as it was very steep. It was bitterly 
cold, and my husband threw up to me some wraps to 
cover myself with, wliikt he picked up the Htmut- 
ghar, who lay groaning on the groimd, declaring his 
leg was broken ; he had really hurt himself having 
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fallen from the top, where ho had sat amongst the 
boxes. "We fovmd out that the cause of the accident 
was the didver having fallen asleep over his hookah.* 
"We then both set to work to scold him in Hindoo- 
staneo, and not being sufficiently fluent in that, had 
recourse to English ; which we had been told natives 
disliked more, as they did not know what it meant. 
"What they consider the most opprobrious epithets 
in Hindoostanoc ai*e “ kliala sour,” “ huiTumzadu,” 
and "mourgeu” (black pig, infidel, and fowl). The 
syce and driver began to shout and yell, which in 
about ten minutes brought a flock of coolies f from a 
neighboiwing chowki ; | and then began the process 
of dragging up the shattered carriage and horse (the 
latter being much hurt), and collecting our scattered 
goods, by the light of a single lantern which we had 
brought with us. The coolies afterwards dragged tlie 
carriage to the next chowki, where we got a fresh 
horse ; ftirther on, at Shoz’gotty, we procured another 
ghany. Our adventure prevented us from break- 
fasting with Colonel Goodwin’s son, near Shergotty; 
which was veiy provoldng. We aftenvards heard 
that the place of our accident was the haunt of tigers, 
being near a jungle. Some travellers had had their 
sj'-ce carried off by one the week before, and had 
been only disturbed by the poor creature’s shrieks 
when it was too late to save him. 


* Hooltah, a pipe; the smohe of which passes through water, 
t Coolies, common lahourers. f Chowki, hostelry, stage. 
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I Fjnv Hoiuc awful KpociiiibiiH of castoni di’.-eaccs — 
lL'j)ro8y and cIupliantinsiH — at Sliorffolty, as this jdace 
is n groat resort for beggars, who extort ahiis from 
travellers ])nssing Ity. 'J’liey thronged rv)und our 
gharry {is wc were clumgiiig horses, {ind showed ofi' 
their hideous deformities. I fiicd to get rid of them 
hy throwing out handfuls of idee,* hut they only 
surrounded us the luoi-e. 

The country he^'onil was very wild and desolate. 
The only civilized thing we saw -wiis the telegr.ni)h 
wires, sometimes suiiportetl on high stone pillars, 
hy which a message can he transmitted from Bombay 
to Calcutta in lo.«s than three-quarters of an hour. 
The natives have a great idea of its magical powers. 
The first thing they destroyed in the mutiny was the 
telegraph. 

Wc liad been warned not to trust to the com- 
missariat of the dfik bungalows, so had brought with 
iis a good supply of eatables — hunter’s beef, biscuits, 
preserves, and one of Wilson’s Christmas cakes ; S'liss 
Wright Also had given us some mince-pies and otlier 
Cluistmas dainties. We cat our Christmas dinner at 
one of these bungalow's, instead of at Benares, as we 
had intended. Our accident having made us nervous 
about travelling at night, we did not get on so fast, 
as we passed the nights at the bimgalow'S. Such 
every-day matters as eating and drinking arc of no 
consequence in England, w'here you can have as 
* Pice, copper coin. 
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many meals as you like ; but people travelling in a 
country not quite civilized, are obliged to attend 
to such matters. No one ought to travel in India 
without tea, sugar, a flask of brandy, quinine, and 
opium. I think the way dinner is got at a d§,k 
bungalow is most ridiculous. As soon as you arrive, 
you hear the most lamentable cackling and screaming 
amongst the feathered tribe, and speedily an unfor- 
tunate fowl is caught, lolled, plucked, and grilled 
for your dinner, and generally turns out to be some 
tough old grandfather. 

We arrived at Benares on the morning of the 
26th. It was a beautiful morning, and the view 
down the Ganges very picturesque, with hosts of 
natives bathing in its sacred waters ; its banks lined 
with mosques, steps, and gh&ts.* We found our 
friends well, and already comfortably established in 
then.’ new home. Their house, though not so grand 
as the Calcutta houses, which are rented at the rate 
of from 300Z. to 600Z. a year, was a very comfortable 
and elegant one, far surpassing many officers’ bun- 
galows,t though it was a missionary’s. It was large, 
well built, comfortably furnished, and the verandah, 
supported on pillars, was surrounded by a pretty 
garden, in a large compound f where were two or 
three other missionaries’ houses, equally comfortable 
and commodious.- 

* Ghats, landing places. f Bungalow, thatched house. ' 

:|: Compound, enclosure, garden. 
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Benares is called the Oxford of India, as it is 
a great place for learning. TJiere are no less than 
eighty schools in which Sanscrit alone is taught. It 
is more eastern in its appearance than many of the 
Indian cities; most of flie. streets are so narrow, 
an elephant can hardly pass through them. It is 
held in great veneration by the Hindoos, who call 
it the “Holy City,” and arc constantly making 
pilgrimages to it, to bathe in tlie sacred’ waters of the 
Ganges. The Brahmins* (who occupy 8,000 houses) 
and the Brahmini bulls rule the rest of the inha- 
bitants with an iron rod. One of these bulls may 
cat the gram,t exposed for sale in the streets, that 
belongs tb some poor bunyan,t or enter a man’s 
garden and devour his vegetables, and they dare, not 
drive him away: they are even expected to feel 
highly honoured at the beasts condescending- so far 
as to favour their property. These crcatm’es are 
very pretty, with humps on their backs, and long 
dewlaps, and look sleek and fat ; but many- of them 
are very vicious, from being so petted and indulged : 
they keep the people in awe of the awkward poke 
of their horns. 

• The next morning my husband wont with his 
brotlier-in-lawinto the city, to see all over the temples 
and other holy places ; some ho could not see, being 
too sacred. On his return, he gave me the usual 

* Bmlimin, first of the four Hindoo castes. 

• t Grom, grain. t Bunyan, shopkeeper. 
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account of the no7icJial{incc of the overfed Brahmini 
hulls, •who required a chuprassoe to keep them from 
molesting people. In the evening my sister-in“la^v 
and I drove out, and our husbands rode. The road 
swarmed Avith sacred monkeys, who jumped about, 
and even leaped right over our carriage, till I ex- 
pected every instant one would pop into it: their 
arave faces and odd antics were most absurd. 

As vre returned, Ave heard the most unmusical 
sounds, which proved to be tlio peculiar notes of 
the Brahmins’ horn, issuing from all the temples 
where they were worshipping. Benares is a AA'ide 
field for any number of active missionaries and 
zealous followers of Henry Martyn. I saw a native 
Christian, called Nehemiah, AA-ho Avas really a most 
gentlemanly and polished man ; he had been all OA*er 
England, Scotland, and some parts of the Continent, 
and spoke English perfectly. He had given up a 
large property to become a Christian, and lived in 
a small hut in the missionary compound. He Avas 
dressed in his native costmne, and when he entered 
the room,, took off his shoes. I thought tliat, now 
he was a Christian, he need not submit to such a 
degradation. He talked like a connoisseur of pictures 
and books, and, to my delight, said he preferred 
England to India. On Sunday Ave AA'ent to tlie 
station church, as the service in the church at tlie 
missionary compound was in Hindoostanee. My 
husband kneAv the chaplain, so Ave spent a feAV 
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lionrs wfli Jjim and liis "wifo after scn’icc, and had 
tiflin. 

We left for Agra on the 29th. We j)assed numbers 
of natives going to their work in tlic fields, all "liorrid 
with caste marks.” TJic weather grew colder the 
further we advanced: they had fires at Jlenares, 
it was so cold. 

We met a man c.arrying n large snake, apparently 
about two yards in length and ten inches in circum- 
ference, tAvined round his neck like a comforter. He 
Avanted to sell us some stones for charms, but found 
a better customer in our kitmutghar. This man had 
complained dreadfully of tlie cold, and looked a most 
absurd figure, curled up, and rolled in his rezai* on 
the top of the gharr}-. Ho complained so much of 
his injured leg, that aa’c got a doctor at Benares to 
look at it, Avho said it Avas only sprained ; so Ave gaA'e 
him some embrocation to nib it with. He made this 
leg a never-ending source of annoyance to us the 
Avhole way, maldng it a plea for excusing himself 
from his work. 

We afterwards met a man leading two beautiful 
Persian cats, AAnth splendid fan-like tails. He asked 
21. for each — ^rather too much for a cat ; though at 
home he might hare made a good market, of them, 
where some old lady, Avith a cat-mania, might have 
found them a valuable addition to her collection. 

■ I have never described a dfik ghany. It is some- 

* Pezai, wadded wrapper. 
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tiling like a small caravan on four wkeels, and is 
drawn by one horse. There is a well inside, in 
which all the piwisions and packages are placed, 
and at night you cover this well with a leather 
cushion or mattress, which serves for a bed; but 
it req[uires a great deal of preparation, and you are 
obliged to stop to get out to arrange it. The vehicle 
is lined with a strong, thick lining, and has capacious 
pockets and a shelf for books, biscuits, oranges, &c. 

We reached the d&k bungalow at Allahabad in the 
evening. This is a favourite station; and is said 
now to be chosen for the seat of government, instead 
of Agra- It is well adapted for this; as, being 
situated on the Grand Trunk Road, at the junction 
of the Ganges and Jumna, 498 miles fi*om Calcutta, 
1,151 from Madras, and 831 fr’om Bombay, its 
facilities for travelling and communication are many. 
Ljdng at the extremity of the Doab,* the country 
is fertile and well wooded; and, escaping tlie hot, 
scorcliing winds of the "up country,” it partakes 
more of the humid Bengal climate. The gardens 
look fresh and luxuriant, as it rains here when other 
parts of the countiy are parched up. 

AUaliabad is the first station in the “Upper 
Provinces;” all to the castivard of it, being called 
“down country.” Troops are continually passing 
through in the cold season, which adds to the enliven- 
ment of society at the station. We drove a long 
* Doab, a tract of land between two rivers. 
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way by tbe side of tbe cemeteiy, wliidi, witli its 
lofty tombs of Asiatic ardiitecture, looked very dif- 
ferent from an English one: tliese closely crowded 
reminiscences of our poor countrymen, made me 
tliink ’that India was truly called " Scotland’s grave- 
yard.” 

Our drive, however, gave me much pleasure: 
the military cantonments* surrounded by trees, the 
grassy, park-like plain, the English-looking houses, 
and tastefully laid-out gardens, formed a picturesque 
scene. How little did I then think, that that pretty^ 
homelike station, in a few short months, would be 
a scene of devastation and ruin. 

The road fi:om Allahabad to Caumpore seemed to 
me the extreme of barrenness. We halted part of 
the day at CaT\Tipore, and dined at the hotel. I was 
much struck with the dreary, depressing look of the 
place, which seemed fitted for the cruel tragedies so 
soon to be enacted there. Tlie cantonments extended 
six miles, in the middle of a sandy plain ; and when 
I saw tlie long rows of blank-looking barracks, the 
neglected houses, surroimded by bare mud walls, so 
different fi:om those of AUaliabad, I felt thankful 
that our lot was not cast in such a dreary' waste. 
We met many travellers on our way, and con- 
stantly English ladies and children unaccompanied 
by male Europeans. 

We reached Agra January 3rd, and visited 
* Cantonments, place vhere the Europeans reside. 
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tlic Slilitsiiy Clinplain, to wlioni we lind nn iniro- 
cluction. He very kiucUy asked us to stay with 
liim till we had made arrangements to ])rocced to 
Gwalior: for here the dfdc gharry sto})pcd, the 
road to Gwalior and Indore not being quite finished. 

I must here reinarlc, that the Grand Tnmk Road, 
when it is eomplete from Calcutta to the All'ghan 
frontier, a distance of 1,500 miles, will he one of 
the best roads in the world. 

XJnfortmiately it rained he.avily all that day, so 
we could not do anything. Rain generally falls 
after Clwistmas in India, cheering and refreshing 
cveiytliing, and making a pleasant change in the air. 

On Saturda)’ wo coimnenced the troublesome and 
worrying business of buying furniture. 

In India when any English officer leaves a station 
either to return lionie or remove to another, it is 
customary for him to sell all, or part, of his furniture, 
horses, and carriages ; he makes a list of the articles 
and their prices, leaving a margin for the purchasers 
to write their names in against the .article they Jiavc 
chosen. In this way we proem’cd a large portion of 
oiu* furniture ; for the remainder, we ransacked the 
European and native shops. The native shoi>mon 
tease and torment you di’eadfully, trying to ])ass off 
painted deal for real mahog.any, and cotton for silk- 
velvet. One man, who was paj’ticularly imi)Osing 
and cunning, afterwards made himself very active in 
the mutinies,. firing on our troops, and inciting others 
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on; but be met bis I’iclily deserved ‘fate in a ditch 
near Delhi. 

In the afternoon we drove to tb(i celebrated 
Taj Mahal. The whole country we passed through 
looked so barren and wretched, that when we found 
ourselves in the midst of the lovely garden that 
surrounds the Taj, and saw before us, towering 
aloft into tlie clear blue sky, tlus wonderful pile of 
snow-white, glistening marble, contrasting with the 
solemn, dark green of the cypress and myrtle trees, 
our feelings of delight and surprise can hardly be 
described. 

This stupendous edifice more than realized my 
expectations of eastern grandeur ; and I thought no 
description in the “Arabian Nights,” of gorgeous 
palsiccs, exaggerated. One could scarcely fancy it 
built by mortal hands; it seemed as if it had been 
dropped from the sides, so exquisitely ethereal did 
it look — ^too sublime for this lower world. 

Entering through a gateway into a large court, 
round which ran a range of ai’cades, occupied by 
horses and their attendants, wo alighted at a flight 
of stops, which we mounted, and passing through 
the massive brazen doors of a splendid vestibule, 
where some natives were waiting to conduct us 
round the Taj, we entered the garden. 

And now, picture to yourself — if you can realize 
such a scene — a long avenue bordered by sad-looking 
cypresses, fit emblems for the place where so much 
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beauty and ambition repose ; and at the end of this 
vista a vast platform of solid masonry, forty feet 
bigb, from wbicb rises proudly to the boavens a 
structure of the clearest while marble, glittering and 
sparkling in the bright sun; four minarets, like 
sentries watching over this crown of edifices,” and 
tipped with shining gold, like the dome and four 
cupolas surmounting the edifice. We ascended the 
steps leading to the terrace — which, with the Taj 
and four minarets, is cntirelv built of white mai'ble — 
and lifted the curlain, that guards the .sacred interior 
from the common gaze. 

At first, the soft light .streaming in from the 
** clerestory” windows, casting a hazy indistinctness 
over everything, prevented us from elcarly defining 
objects; but gradually the interior became more 
distinct, and we saw, round the octagonal-shaped 
centre hall, small cells, like side chapels in a cathedral. 
We descended into the vault, whex’e are the tombs of 
the Emperor Shah Johan and his queen, Noor Johan 
(Light of the World), who lie side bj* side. Imme- 
diately above, under the dome, arc the cenot.aphs, 
enclosed by a marble screen, which is cai*vcd in the 
finest fret-work, like lace, and said to be unrivalled. 
The cenotaphs are inlaid with costly mosaics, of 
wreaths of flowers formed by precious stones of 
cornelian, jasper, agate, and lapislazuli, the shading 
being so delicately and elaborately finished, that a 
single flower is often composed of several dozen 
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stones; .niul also with sentences from the Koran in 
black letters. 

The walls are ])nnellcil and inlaid with mosaics 
of the same descrijition, only the patterns are larger, 
an'd the nrahesqne designs more profuse ; hut I should 
bo wearisome were I to dwell long on each separate 
beauty. After spending some time in altcniatcly 
examining these wondcr.s, and reflecting on the time 
(200 years) this building had lasted, and which still 
showed so few signs of ago, we wont to the back of 
the Taj to see the remains of a bridge which Shah 
.Tchan had commenced building, of white marble, to 
connect this Taj with another intended for himself, 
when Jiis imprisonment and death cut short this grand 
dcsigi]. 

We saw the Fort in the distance, at a bend in the 
river. 

Wo strolled in the gardens till late in tho evening. 
They arc kept up by Government, and beautifully 
laid out in groves and alleys of peach and orange- 
trees, intersected by walks of white marble and free- 
stone, and borders formed in patterns of stone work, 
and adorned with fountains. Down the centre of 
the principal avenue runs a marble channel, with 
jets ^cau: 

We sat on the marble steps watcliing the gather- 
ing darkness stealing on, and the fairy-like Taj glim- 
mering from amongst long shadows of the trees; 
and enjoying tho soft, balmy air, like an autumnal 
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evening at lionio, the scent of the ornneo awl w^Ttle, 
and other tropical flo^Ycrs, which, like all eastern 
frajrranco. is so redolent of Inxurv and inasrnifi- 
cence; brilliant gi-ecn pamds wore fliftin" about, 
or bathing in the channel, vying in brightness with 
the gold and silver fish ; and we remained listening 
to the liquid, mnnnnring coo of the doves, and the 
twittering of the hnniming-binls. 

On Sunday we went to the inilitarA' cantonment 
dnu’ch, where my husband prenehc<l both morning 
and aftcnioon. On ^londaj* wclooke<l over the Fort: 
and little did .1 then thinly how I should again see 
it, alone, and under what circumstances. In the 
evening we dined with the brigade-major. 

Mr. French was out on a missionarv tour, so that 
I could not see him, much ns I should liavc liked it. 

"We drove round the camp of the Connnandei’-in- 
Chief, who was on his way up the country. His 
wife and daughter had accomp.anicd him so far, and 
stopped to see the Taj before proceeding to England. 
Tliis, my first sight of the pomp and pagcantiy of 
war, was very novel and interesting. The tents wore 
pitched on the parjide groimd, in rows like sti'ccts, 
the sentries .at their fronts, and the horses picquettod 
about Aidcs-de-camps were riding about with 
orders, some men were cooking their supper over the 
fires, some unloading the growling camels, and otlioi's 
preparing the tents for the night and cleaning their 
accoutrements; the huge elephants wore consuming 
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tlieir vast lieaps of fodder before them, the goats 
being milked and fowls killed : altogether, it was a 
stirring scene. The “ course” that night was crowded 
with carriages and equestrians; and when we went 
again to see the Taj, its silent, solemn repose was 
sadly marred by the loud laughter and comic songs 
of light-hearted people trying the echo. 

Captain Garston, an officer on the Commander- 
in-chief’s staff, and his wife, spent the day with 
Mr. BUnd. Mrs. Garston gave me a most amusing 
account of the march. She and her cliildren had a 
large carriage, called a palkee gharry (something like 
the d&k gharry which I have described, only more 
comfortable), drawn by a splendid pair of bullocks. 
These animals are most useful for draught and 
agricultural purposes; they stand about fomrteen 
or fifteen hands high, and are not to be siupassed 
in size and sleekness ; many of them have queerly 
twisted and curved boms, wliich are sometimes 
painted red. Tliis lady had many camels to carry 
her ftumiture, and enjoyed moving about very much; 
the only trouble, she said, was the early getting up, 
as they usually march from two in the morning 
till the sun rises ; but sometimes they continue again 
in the evening. Forced marches are, however, very 
trying; many of the soldiers die of apoplexy and 
cholera. 

Mis s W arrived at the Hinds, on her way to 

join her brother, a judge, who was on his rotmds in 
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his district; and she went out to the shops to see the 
nen* Parisian fashions. On Tuesday we drove to 
the civil cantonments, which were some distsmee off. 
Tlie}* also had a chiu’ch and chaplain. Agra is the 
principal civil station in tliis part of India ; it is, h'ke 
Dellii, situated on the right bank of the Jumna, and 
is 800 miles from Ccilcutta and 150 fr*om Delhi. The 
native city is very large, containing an enormous 
number of iidiabitants ; it has been in om* possession 
since the year 1803, and was the head-quai*ters of 
Govenmient in the North-west. The then Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, b'lr. Colvin, resided in the Govern- 
ment House. 

"We saw the beautiful Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
wliich quite put to shame OTir station churches ; and 
I was told the singins: and service were most beauti- 
fully done, and much pains taken with tliem. 

The Roman Catholics here have a bishop, a sister- 
hood, and a school, for both European and native 
cliildren. 

I thought the houses and gardens mueh better and 
prettier than tliose of the military cantonments , 
more like the Calcutta houses, "ndth their flat roofs, 
and built of stone. 

The civilians here have very liigh pay, fr'om 
2,000Z. to 5,000?. a year; and many of them go 
to tlie Hills ill the hot season: those who cannot 
afford to send their cluldren to England, send them 
there also, where there are schools. I frequently 
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met people -wlio liad never been out of India. It is 
much hotter at Gwalior and Agra iti the hot season, 
and colder in the cold season, than any other part of 
India, except the Punjauh. Pcshawur is the hottest 
place in the north of India: I was told that resi- 
dents there dug holes under their tables and sat in 
them, as the English did at Thyat Myo, in Burmali, 
where my husband was for a short time; and where 
they usctl to dig deep pits, and retire to them in die 
heat of die day. There is a bad kind of fever at 
PcshauTir, from which my cousin, in the 70th 
Queen’s, suiFcrcd much when he was there. This 
fever, with apoplexy, causes so mndi mortality that 
the place is called the “ Gr.avc of the English.” 

^Yo left for Gwalior on the 7th of January, and, 
though I was wrapped in a cloth jacket and plaid, I 
was glad of a warm Siberian rug, the weather was so 
cold: perhaps I might have felt it more, after my 
illness in the Red Sea. We were accompanied by a 
ti'ibe of thirty natives ; banghy wallalis,* to carry 
our boxes, two torch-bearers, and additional ones for 
the dhooliesjf they were headed by our kitmufghar 
in a warm lebada,$ or tight kind of cassock, brilliant 
green tamed up with red, and a shawl turban ot 
red lui,§ or native blanket; he rode a queer little 
pony, wliich looked as though it Iiad not a leg to 
stand upon, and was attended by a village boy, 

* Banghy vollnhs, porters for luggage, 
t Bhoolie, a litter, f Lehada, quilted doaifc. § Lui, Maniet. 
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screaming and yelling, and immercifitlly tliumpuig 
flie poor animal witli a tliick stick, tlic koy skivering 
Tvitk cold, and complaining it made kis p(jtd* ackc. 

At some distance from Agra tke comitry was well 
cultivated, and tke crops looked frcsk and green after 
tke recent rain. Tke roadside was planted witk 
peepul, mango, and toon trees ; from tke latter most 
of tke ftimiture is made : it is sometking like tlic ask 
in foliage. 

We passed several villages. My Imsband and I 
spent our time in reading "Macaulay’s History of 
England” and " Westward Ho !” I felt grateful to 
the famous antkors of these kooks for giving us so 
muck interest and amusement wken away from 
civilized life. You can read so muck better in a 
' dhooly; tke motion caused by the jog-trot of tke 
bearers is rather pleasant, and makes you sleep a 
good deal. In the evening we kept to our English 
custom of walking. Wo stayed tke nigkt at the 
. bmigalow at Dkolporo, which is a large dismal* 
looking place. 

We had now passed from tke Company’s dominions 
into those of an independent (at least in name) native 
Eajak. j- A Makratta soldier appeared, sent by tlio 
Rajah of Dkolporo, to know if my husband was a 
“lord padre sahib,” | for if ho were, ho would, send 
him a guard of honour ; but on my husband saying 

* Pete, Btomaclu -j- IliMali, kina, jirlnco. 

t Lord pndre Halilb, binliop, 
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he was only a chota* padre saliib/’f he vanished, 
hut soon returned with one or two troopers, who 
were to guard us, as Dholpore is a celebrated place 
for thieves, and whom we rewarded with liberal 
" b§,ksheesh.”f A friend told me tliat when she and 
her husband were in tents near Dholpore, halting 
on their journey, they had everything stolen ; her 
jewels, the tent-furniture, and equipments} and in 
the morning she had nothing but her habit to 
travel in. 

We passed through the town of Dholpore, and in 
the distance saw our attentive Eajah’s palace. The 
natives here were a robust, warlike set, well dressed 
in warm quilted lebados and trowsers, and gay tur- 
bans 5 they seemed to prefer the brightest reds and 
yellows in their attire, and were well armed with 
short daggers, matchlocks, and swords. I could not 
help thinking, when I saw these tall, stout, fierce- 
looking men, larger and more muscular than many in 
Europe, of the absurd notions many people at home 
have of the natives of Hindoostan; they think India 
is solely peopled with "mild Hindoos,” dressed in 
white garments, gliding about with gracefiil move- 
mients, and cringingly submissive: I only found 
them obsequious when they wanted anything from 
me. Many also think there is no greater difference 
between the inhabitants of Benares, Calcutta, and 

* Chota, little. t Padre saliib, clergyman. 

$ Bakslieesli, present. 
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tlose of Hajpootaiia, BitwUccmnl, Bolulcutvl, nr.<l 
nil tlie Ijlortli-w'cst Provinces, tlwn there is lH'tw<-«=n 
a native of Yorlcsliire anti ^Valcs. Tiu' inhahuinV.s 
of Bengal are exclusively “ nnUl llintlooF," if tln-y 
can now he called sot tint the ^laliwltas, Bh*^' <”• 
and Pmdarees, arc a strong, savage, nwrlial r;>o>, 
and eat as large a quantity of good suhslantlal 
as an Englislnnan: they differ widely in appear^ 
ance, dress, and manners, from the Hindoos, i lo^y 
are not bad-looking, \Yitli ibcir black hair and 
moustaclies, and ratber barsbly-markeil features; 
but at beart most of tbcm arc ennd and bloorl- 
tbu-sty, and are only kept by our superior powi-r 
from burning alive, sninglng on books, cnisbing 
under fbe car of Juggernaut, and otberwise ^acri' 
being victims to their, vile religion : were it not for 
this, they would again return to Thuggism, Sutteeism, 
and burying alive. I think wc have bad snflieient 
proof of tbefr treachery; yet actnally, since my 
return home, people have asked me if I did not 
think poor Hmdoosmucb maligned and banddy 
treated !” 


We were ferried across the Cbumbnl in a rough 
boat, and I much regretted my inability to .<;kefcli 
die scene: the clear Clmmbul, the fort in the 
^stance, the picturesque banks, and wild-looking 
natives with their camels and bullocks flocking down 
^ le river. The following lines, copied from a 
niissioiiary sbook of ti-avcls in India, will give yon 
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a tetter idea of tlie teautiful CSiumtul tlian any 
description of mine ; — 

PAQDEER’S SONG. 

Since the days of my youth, oh, how far liave I wandered! 

How strange seems the way 1— oh, how much like a dream! 

But where are the scenes, like the scenes of my childlioodj 
When all heedless I roamed by the ChumbnI’s clear stream? 

I have climbed the steep sides of the lofty HamSla, 

And gazed on their summits in morning’s bright gleam; 

I have strayed through the sweet-scented groves of Beng^a, 

But I sighed for the gay banks of Chumbul’s clear stream. 

Gently and softly flows the Nirbudda, 

Pure are its waters, and holy they seem; 

And lovely the banks of the far-wandering Eistna; 

Bnt to me, oh, bow dearer the ChumbnI’s clear stream ! 

Broad is the Sutlege and rapid the Chendb, 

And whirling the Indus runs to the main; 

But true as the chakwa* turns to the moonWms, 

My heart wanders bock to the Chumbul again. 

Rich are the Adds by the sloAV-winding Ghumti, 

And fair are the lands that are laved by the Sone; 

But fairer and dearer the banks of the Chumbul, 

Where my thoughts dwell with fondness on days that are gone. 

Through gardens and palaces glides the fair Jumna, 

And royal tlie cities that rise o’er its tide; 

But to me, oh ! how purer the sweet rippling Chumbul, 

Where gladsome I bounded in youtli’s early pride ! 

Divine are the Gunga’s all-nourishing waters. 

How glorious thQr shine in the sun’s setting beam! 

And lovely the scenes on the green banks of Dewa; 

But lovelier by iar is the ChumbnI’s clear stream. 


* The chakwa is a species of water-fowl, often to be seen on 
the Ganges sitting with its head turned to the moon at night. 
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These Imes give by no means an exaggerated 
description of the rivers of Hindoostanj so inncli 
grander tlian those of Europe. 

"We travelled the whole day, winding through 
narrow ravines and fording rivers, or crossing on 
crazy native rafts. The air was very shai*p and 
keen. Om* bearers were oddly wrapped up ; their 
legs were bare, and their heads muffled up. They 
each carried a blanket, in which they rolled them- 
selves at night; but too much clothing would en- 
cumber them. I was amused to see tliem put on 
their shoes whenever their turn for a rest came, and 
trot by the side of the dhoolies, vigorously smoking 
a "bubble bubble” and munching gram. They 
must have carried us forty miles a day, as Gwalior is 
eighty miles from Agra. 

We halted at a village, and dined xmder some 
splendid trees, where I gave a small boy a packet of 
English and Egyptian coins; he ran off highly 
delighted and greatly astonished at the sight of a 
penny. We saw the Eort of Gwalior looming in the 
distance; it is called the “ Gibraltar’ of India.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

GWALIOR. 

Wk arrived at Gwalior at twelve o’clock on tlie 
Stli of .Tnminjy. I w.ns aroused from my slumbers 
by' the dliooly* being suddenly sot down before a 
large white house, and was surprised to see a sepoy 
keeping guard, and several more lying on the gi'onnd 
asleep. The door was opened, and a servant .appeared, 
saying our rooms were rc.ndy, and he would prepare 
us some tea ; which was very welcome, as we had felt 
the cold greatly. I had not the comfort of smoking 
cigars like my husband. Captain .and hirs. Camp- 
bell Imd retired for the night, but sent their salaam, 
.and hoped we would make oiu’selves comfortable. 

Early next morning I was awakened by the cackling 
and scrc.aming of poultry, and jxunping up to see the 
cause of the excitement, beheld Sirs. Campbell, who 
had just returned firom her drive, surrounded by 
about a hundred hens and cocks, fifty or sixty guine.a- 
fowls, and ducks, geese, pigeons, and turkeys in like 
proportion, which she was feeding. She afterwards 
told me th.at if she did not daily see all the animals 
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ted, tbe mtivcs ™nld steel Hwn, er stove tin m l-y 

appropriating ilieir food. 

My luisljand Avciit ont to see ^v\wt lio cauld «.<• 
al)Out a honse ; bnt none Avcrc focu vacant. Th. rc 
was only a cliancc of onr getting a small lam^c, v.la n 
Major Macplmrson, avlio ilien ocimpicd it itnV :'.'! 
of the residency, left it; and a rcglnu-nt v.;v« vlviity 
expected to leave for one of the OTtt-statnm*^. 

I was very anxious to hear vvhat the ptati<.in v>r> 
like, and was relieved when my Imshaiitl .‘•aid lif 
thought it a pretty one. 

It surprised me to sec what a nice large InuM* ;!'.<• 
Campbells had, after the nnproimssessing acrunntji 1 
had heard of bungalows— that thev were “ low and 
dark, not to be compared to the jmeka* hmt-'“'.'* 
Bungalows are, however, cooler and belter suited t*> 
the climate; having thick walls, tlmtched Mofs nm! 
•sloping eaves, surrounded by a wide venmilah, :md 
a portico for carriages to drive under, 'fhongh tljov 
have not so many rooms as a jmeka lumse, th»-v 
contain a dining and drawing room, one or two 
small sitting-rooms, t^YO or three l)ed-rooms, hath 
and dressing-rooms, aU on the ground floor; nU 
godownsf and bearers’ rooms. The rooms are only 
separated from the roof by a piece of whitewa-dted 

etdico stretched tightly across, which looks mute lil:o 
a ceumg. 

I was agreeably sm'prised when I entered the 
lucka.stoM. Godowns, BtoTc-Tooms. 
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Campbells’ large, beautifully ftiniisbed tlrawing-room. 
Most of the fimniturc was Englisli ; but there were 
some curiosities from Burmah — solid silver cups, 
alabaster ornaments, and a bell and kezec,* exactly 
like those my husband brought us to England from 
Bimnab. Some arm-diairs looked very odd, witii 
their arms extending out for peoidc to rest their legs 
on. The most curious things were some teak-wood 
sofas and cliairs tliat Captain Campbell had brought 
from Bmanah, the elaborate candng of which would 
have been admired oven in a mediajval German 
town: two cabinets w’ere carved all over with figures 
of Gandama (tlic Burmese deity). The Biurmese 
poongie-housesf are famous: I saw one being erected 
in tlie Auckland Gardens at Calcutta. A descrip- 
tion of a Bmmesc pagoda, talcen from a diary my 
husb.Tnd kept in Burmali, will give a good idea of 
tlie carving, &c. 

** We moimted our spirited Burmese ponies, and 
rode up to theDagon Pagoda; on arriving at a 
flight of black granite steps, we dismounted and 
began to ascend. The whole was covered with an 
arcade supported on solid tealv-trees, and in many 
parts covered with leaf-gold, or painted red. Emerg- 
ing from tiiis, we entered upon the large enclosure 
which occupies the summit of the lull and surrounds 
the great Dagon Pagoda. The scene here was 

* Eezee, Burmese musical instrument. 

Poongie-houses, priests’-liouses. 



Two 1h-11s jIh'p' than any I ha»l hi‘f*iiv 

n‘c-n, an<l ,*■>«] •jutMvl to v.-i-iuh hi-twtn’H twenty uml 
thirty ton*; ; thvy wore each fiirnmiuJed hy a carvetl 
anti pitied fannjiy, hniijiortt'd «>n jtilhir.s tnade of 
ppintic l(.■:lh-trct•^;. and prothit'iHl, wht n silruck with 
a ptone tir hricU, a very imdtMlions pound. Mr. Bull 
]*t)inted out to me a inopt. rtMuarkahle and lar^c 
Facvotl hany.an-tree, ]»rohahly a hmulretl feel hi"h, 
from the hifiliePt hraiicU of which a jiorfectly straight 
* droji’ had gradually pow'U do\mwards anil t.akcu 
root, Aronnil the hase of it was built a sort of altar, 
pimped like a crown, the interior hoing filled up with 
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earth j and it was hnng with muslin tabes and paper 
ornaments. The elevated platform of the enclosme 
commanded a most beautiful view of the smToundinv 

O 

jungle and winding river. Altogether the scene was 
the most striking that I had yet witnessed, and made 
me feel as if I were upon a different globe, and 
among a different race of beings from those to wliich 
I was accustomed. The interior of the Burmese 
pagodas are, like some of the Egyptian pyramids, 
solid, containing only a few small gold and silver 
images embedded in the brickwork, or, as they 
report, ‘a tooth or lock of hair of Gaudama, the 
object of their worship.’ Those of the Bmmese who 
became possessed of wealth in times past, generally 
devoted it to the building and decoration of pagodas, 
and to the services of reh’gionj and at the present 
time the great Dagon Pagoda is being re-covered 
with leaf gold by the contributions of the inliabitants 
of Rangoon, at a vast expense.” 

But to return to Gwalior. About two o’clock I 
vras amused, at the ringing of a bell, to see about 
half a dozen horses appear with their syces, to be 
fed j then the goats and the fowls went through the 
same process : about three o’clock we dined. • At five 
we drove out in a pretty carriage and pair to see 
the station. My first view was a pleasing one. The 
cantonments consisted of a row of large thatched 
houses in compounds, like pretty, gay gardens, on 
each side of a wide road bordered with trees, and 
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■ On Monday, according to an Indian custom, my 
Imshand began bis round of calls. The inhabitants 
of the station consisted of the Resident, the Brigadier, 
the Brigade-iM.ajor, .about thirty offieers and their 
liiuiilies, some men belonging to the telegraph office, 
and a few sergeants and dntmmers, all Europeans; 
there were four native re^ments of the Gwalior Con- 
tingent, the rest being stationed at Jliansi, Sepree, 
and one or two other small stations. Tliesc troops 
belonged to the Company, and were officered by 
tlicm, but were iiaid by the Maliarajah of Gw.aIior, 
to whom the ivhole of that part of the comitty 
belonged, though under the surveillance of political 
agents. 

The ladies then all called on me, .and I retmmed 
their calls. 

Our first week at Gwalior was vciy gay, owing to 
the arrival of Sir Robert Hamilton, Agent to tlie 
'Govemor-Gener.al, on a tom; and with him Gener.al 
Havelock .and his St.aff, on their w.ay to Persia. 

"We went to a largo dinner given by tlie Gwalior 
officers to Sir R. Hamilton. Tliough I entered the 
room not loiowing a single person in it (as Ulrs. 
Campbell, being ill, could not go), my Scotch descent 
soon made me feel among firiends; for every one 
nearly in India is Scotch or Irish ; I met many of 
the former who knew my father’s family in Dumfi*ies- 
shire. I do thiidc tliere were only half, a dozen 
gemdne English in the room, including my husband. 
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The ineps-ho;isc was a large lningj\lo\v. containing 
a fine dining and dra^Y^ng room, a hillianl and 
scYcnil smaller rooms. 

Of course, the gentlemen ontnmnherod the ladies ; 
and all the fonner being in nnifonn, there was 
nothing to contras! with the gay dresses of the 
ladies, cxccp! a few black rclvct dresses which some 
of the ladies had wisely attired themselves in. I was 
struck with the 3*onthful look of the whole part}*; 
xcry few had passed their “prcmil^rc jciincsfe," all 
were nice-looking, and not manj* unmarried; there 
was not one ladv unmarrietL 

•r 

The rooms were hrilliantl}* lighted and pi'cttily 
fiumishcd, and the dinner jnst like an English one, 
for what could not be procured in India had been 
brought firom Emrope ; including hermetically-sealed 
fruits, fish, and meats, and prescr^’cs, with cham- 
pagne, &c. The evening ended with music, singing, 
and games. 

A few daj’s after, my husband went to a dinner in 
Sir Robert Hamilton’s tent, and was introduced to 
General Havelock. I remember (being uninitiated 
into such things) asking liim, on liis retum, “ if tlie 
tent was cold,” and was told it was very luxurions, 
carpeted with thick Mirzaporo carpets, and heated 
by stoves, and that the dinner reminded him some- 
what of a Cambridge feast. 

T^en tl\e Resident gave Sir R. Hamilton a 
dinner, to, which we aU went. My husband went 
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to n durbar," Jjoltl by Sir R. Hamilton and the 
I^faharajah, in the latter’s palace- I need not give a 
dcseriptlon of the lovdc ; siicli things arc -well known 
now: there was the usual amount of nhtch girls, 
fireworks, &e., and my Imsbnnd retnrncd with a 
wreath of yellow jessamine, with which the natives 
:ilways adorn their guests, and some packets of 
sweetmeats, atnl j)awn,t and pieces of fine muslin 
scented Avith atta of roses, all of which I delighted 
my ayah by giving to her, Jly hnsband said lie had 
seen many of the neighbouring chiefs, Avho had come 
to make their "salaam,” and thought them fine- 
looking men. 

Unfortunately the Rajali avos a Hindoo; there- 
fore, the coAV being sacred in his eyes, we were 
not alloAA'cd any beef, except it was brought occa- 
sionally from Agra ; hut the distance and heat not 
being faA’ourablo, aa'o seldom tasted any. We sub- 
scribed to " tlie mutton club,” lioAvcA-er. 

X Avish the Rajah had known what a grudge I 
oAved him for this troublesome prejudice. Tliese 
Hindoos arc the most inconsistent people; I haA*e 
frequently seen them starA’c and ill-treat their sacred 
animals in the most heartless and cruel manner; 
and liaA'c seen a poor bullock in a dying state, and 
in such suffering, that it would haA-e been a mercy 

* DnrFar, a conrt lerufc 

t Pawn, a nut iwapped in a betel leaf, and chewed by the 
natives. 
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;<» jiu? it «u*. <.f Vii*» if y<.u ilnvo^l 

sv-rli :\ tlisiv’ Xl)i‘V it. f>r lot vuu 

f-rgo; j;. 

I wn-; r.-loni-lu-.l :tt tin* Huv :vj)pi"nr.»!j<'i» of slii* 
ji.'jwtv-; v.hnm I ‘•:u\‘ «inlK‘il atvl rvory 

iiiariiii)':. 'I'livy wen* mil. wc-IImiv.uI*-. intvlUgcni 
l.'.>l;in<x incsi : iiv.uiy «'f ilifin lumv tlr.ui •-»>: i\-v\ 
Ii5!,'l5. Tlh'v Iiv.kcd a S'lKHorly f^ft jji tltvir gay 

Tlu'ir Ihu’'* \vo:v r<‘\V5 of lu-nt f^snall liou.-cs on 
oacb Piili' a r-'a'l. i«!:tnt<'<l with tri‘c>s, and k**})! rloan 
liy imdnvr'.t Iv.ndi n*gij»u-nl had its i^'parato litios 
and jianido ground. 'I’hoy aro widl paid and hand- 
s-onudy rewarded, have a chanrt* of promotion atul 
of n-tiring on a good pon>ion ; all their fajudes aiv 
hnmonrod, and tlu-ir religion ami casto are attende<l 
to: even their festival days were koin, and (so fur 
as I saw) their oflieers always treated them kindly ; 
vet these verv men were in a short lime hntehering 
their officers in cold hlood 1 

^fany of the Gwalior sepoys were natives of 
Oiulo, and recruits were daily coming in. 

Soon after onr arrival at Gwalior, wc went- to a 
pic-iiic at the fort ; .and started carl}- in the morning, 
at gun-fire. I must lierc remark how st.avlled I- was 
when I first heard the gun-fire at Gw.alior; it was 
such a loud report, and .so near the Camphells’ house, 

* Lines, whore tlic native i!olcl!er.s live in huts, 
t Meliters, sweepers, low caste natives. 
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it literally sliook the bed; {md then commeniced the 
most absurd beating the tattoo, sounding 

the bugle, and practising the artillery. The gun 
is fired at sunrise, noon, and sunset. But to return 
to our pic-nic; it Tvas bitterly cold. Captain and 
Mrs. Campbell rode, and we drove. We passed over 
the bridge ; the nullah* was nearly dry then, but 
during the rains it swells to quite a river. We were 
amused to see the quantity of dhobiesf beating the 
clothes in the water, or drying them on the banks. 
The country beyond was very ugly: nothing but 
low sand-hills; not a tree or blade of grass, and so 
dreary, it was difficult to believe we had left such 
blooming gardens and comfortable houses in the 
middle of it. Gwah'or was certainly an oasis in 
the desert.. 

We saw the telegraph office and the place where 
the railway was to be continued to Indore fix)m 
Agra. 

We met parties of natives carrying gram and 
vegetables for sale to supply the small bazaar there. 
The road was very bad, not being made of kunkur.$ 
When we reached the Lushkur,§ six miles off, we 
found an elephant waiting, as the road was no 
longer fit for a carriage, and the ascent to the fort 
was steep. At the mahoutfs| order the creature 

* Eallali, IrooTc, river. f Dliobies, -vrashermcn. 

J Kunknr, dried earth or lime. 

§ Lush&nr, native city of Gwalior, where the Maharajah lives. 

11 Mahout, elephant driver. 
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Intch. «ii‘l wc rllmiM'tl Ijtip' .‘•Ml*’ l^y tlu* help 
of n ?:nl<k>r, on to a p:»l — a lar‘:x‘ ftr^hinsj ojj wJiloh 
foxir pt'oplo coahl sjl t}or-<t-th*. 

ll \v;is my first ri»l(* on an clfi'pliatit, thvroforo 
the ranch joltin" pace was rather fatifjxnny, hnt 
not so hint n<; I t‘xpeetc«l. The aniinal was lo 
intoll'i'ront, aiul jiirhod its way so c.-in-fully, 1 felt 
quite at ease. The mahout talked to it as 

tlunich it understood every word (perhai).s it did), 
c.nlliii" it hy endoarini; names, sueh as “ my little 
son” and “my hrothcr.” The road hciv became, 
so narrow there was only just rootn fiir the elejdianf, 
and the stops were ven* lout; and steep. The 

entrance to the fort was decorated with blue and 
variegated tiles, which still kept their colour. The 
fort i.s in ruins, situated on the summit, of a rack 
four miles in length, rising with jtorpendietdar sido.s 
in the midst of a flat plain, and about two or three 
hundred feet high. This fort w.xs thought impreg- 
nable till it was taken by iMajor Pupham, in 1778 ; 
but it was afterwards ceded to tlie ISklahrattas, and 
had to be retaken. 

Tlie steps we ascended ■were formed ol* immense 
masses of stone, mnch out of repair, and ran sheer 
up the side of the rock. They were formerly 
defended on the side next the city b}’’ a wall and 
bastions. VTc wjindercd amongst the ruins of vast 
masses of masomy scattered, about; some part of 
the building was still standing, and I thought what 

E 2 
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it must liavG cost to take it. As tlie suii "was getting 
hot, u-e I'ctiUTCcl to some rooms in tliat part which 
liad not been destroyed, and where the officers had 
lived w’hcn the fort was garrisoned. They were 
lai’go and cool, and sometimes the families from tlie 
Mora* came up and occupied them for a shoi’t time 
for cliange of air. Wo found here the Alexanders 
and their meny children. Captain and BIi's. Gilbert, 
Licxitenant Cockbourn, Captain Cossemt, and several 
others. 

After breakfast we continued exploring the rains, 
under the shade of large white umbrellas. There 
•were some queer little caves cut out of tlie solid 
rocks, -where the faqueersf used to live. We had a 
good view of tlie sandy plain stretched out below, 
where was a Malwatta encampment, the tents look- 
ing like little white dots, so far were we above. The 
large wliito palace of the Maharajah appeared some 
distance off: the Luslikm* looked picturesque and 
large. This fort is dreadfdlly hot in the hot season, 
there being notliing to break tlie force of the scorch- 
ing winds which blow over the low sandy country. 
We went into some of tlie halls, lofty and carved 
in stone ; and into a draigeon sort of place full of 
rubbish and bats, where we broke off some of the 
coloured' glazed tiles with which tlie roofs and walls 
were covered; but “sight-seeing” in India, under 

• Mora, place -where tlie Europeans lived at Gwalior. 

t Paqueers, Mahoramedan religious mendicants. 
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the heat of the tlazzlmg siwi, is very faiigniiig, and 
we were soon glad to retire again to onr pleasant 
shelter, where tiffin* was preparing. 

We sat on the bastions watching the children 
playing about as merrily as any at home, and hoard 
the distant hum of the natives rising from the plain. 

I was amused to see the host of natives rctiuircd to 
bring up the tables chairs, &c., from cantonments. 
Many of them were women, and they made a tre- 
mendous chattering, jabbering, and s(j[uabbling. 

An Indian pic-nic is very different to an English 
one, where you can scramble about as long as you 
choose, and whore you are not obliged to rest in 
the cool nearly the whole time. The breakfast and 
tiffin were very good; both given by some officers of 
the mess. 

At last we commenced our retmn home, and 
again climbed om* trusty elephant. The rest of the 
party followed,' some on elephants, some in tonjons,t 
some of the gentlemen riding. I remember Captain 
Cosserat riding his sure-footed Arab (a great 
favourite of his) down the steep steps after us. 
Poor fellow ! he afterwards died of womids received 
before Lucknow. Om’ descent was rather disajiree- 
able work: though the elephant stepped very cau- 
tiously, its immense strides were rather disturbing to 
one’s equilibrium. 

* Tiffin, luncheon. 

t Tonjons, cYialr 'with a hood, carried hy four men. 
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I enjoyed our pic-nic very mucli; ihough it was 
rather fatiguing to dress for a dinner pariy innne- 
diately after our return: hut we spent a most 
pleasant evening at the StuartsV Mrs. Stuart was a 
most amiable person ; young and very pretty, and so 
kind and fiiendly that I took quite a fancy to her. 
She played veiy well, and promised to teach me to 
tune my piano when it arrived, as it would not do. 
to depend on a piano-tuner coming from Calcutta. 
Captain Stuart was very clever, and my husband- 
enjoyed his conversation much. He played on the 
musical glasses,” and their ethereal tones were very 
soothing. They had a little boy and girl, who 
came in after dinner, as is the custom in England. 
We met Captain and Mrs. Hawkins, both agreeable 
people. They had just come in witli the artillery 
fi:om one of the oufr-stations. Captain Hawkins'gave 
my husband some good advice about visiting tlie out- 
stations, and said he " should be glad to see him at 
Seepreej and as travelling in the cold weather was 
very delightftd, he must bring me witlx him.” 

We also met Dr. Kirk, a thorouglily kind, warm- 
hearted Scotchman, who was just going his visits 
into the district, being superintending surgeon. Mrs. 
Kirk had gone to Calcutta to see her children off on 
their way to Scotland. 

It is really strange to see how people meet again 
in such different places. One day we went to call 
on an officer, and I was .astonished to sec my husband 
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sliakmg hands in the most friendly way ^Yith a (to 
me) strange gentleman. I soon found out lie was 
Dr. Oltristison, whom my hnshand had met before in 
Burmah, and at Cambridge. 

I was much annoyed at the time; for our boxes, 
which we had sent off from Calcutta before we set 
out ourselves, had not reached Gwalioi*, and I had 
no CA^ening dresses; all our Avearing apparel being 
contained in two portmanteaus and some travelling 
cases. At last we heard they had arrh^ed, and much 
disappointed we were on seeing only eleven great 
packing cases of books, linen, and crockery sent 
over by the Cape. One disadvantage to Gwalior 
was, it not being situated on the Grand Trunk 
Boad, so that all om.' boxes and frirnituro had to 
be brought fi:om Agra by coolies; but there was a 
corresponding adA’’antage: we got om’ letters via 
Bombay, only four weeks via Marseilles, and five 
vid Southampton. 

The immense improvements that liaA’e been m.ade 
within the last few years in the postal system are 
really surprising. Bonuerly a letter— that can now 
be sent from Calcutta to Bombay fr’om the extreme 
south to tlie extreme part of the Affghan frontier, for 
the low rate of three farthings — cost one shilling; 
and now a letter can be sent from the centre of 
. India to any part of Great Britain for sixpence. 
In former days you would not receive an answer 
to a letter sent by the Cape within a year ; so it 
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wns like banislimcnt: letters from the exiled one 
were like “angels’ visits, few and far between.” 

My husband found great amusement and occu- 
pation for a fortnight, in taking to pieces and re- 
placing the church organ, which, as I have before 
mentioned, was quite out of order: a note could not 
be struck without the accompaniment of a ludicrous 
groaning kind of noise. He had studied a book on 
tuning, and being of a mechanical turn, and finding 
it hopeless to wait for tiie “ tuner from Calcutta,” he 
set to work, and got on very satisfactorily; till one 
morning he came to me in a great state of perplexity, 
saying, if I did not come and help liim, the organ 
would not be ready the next day (Sunday). I 
accordingly accompanied him to the church, and was 
very much astonished to see the different parts of the 
organ lying all about; however, as he had marked 
all the pipes and their corresponding places, I had 
notliing to do but hand them to him, wliilst he 
replaced tliem, and soon all was accomplished to oiu* 
great satisfaction. The next day one of tlie ladies 
played, and we arranged a regular practising day. 
Some of the ladies had been members of the Simla 
choir, which is a very good one. We learnt some of 
the very best chants and hynms, wliich added much 
to the beauty of the service, and I flatter myself that 
our dxm’ch and service might have been compared 
with those of any small church in England. The 
ofHcers also were very useful and kind m taking 
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parts and blowing tbe bellows. At last my husband 
persuaded the church bearer, by the promise of 
extra rupees, to undertake it; who evidently thought 
it was himself -who played : often, when I w^as prac- 
tising, he would stop suddeidy, and peep round the 
comer grinning, as if to show me how helpless I 
was without liis assistance. 

At last the small house was vacated for us by 
Major Macpherson, who went to Calcutta witli tlie 
Maharajah. For six weeks we had been lookers- 
on, but now we gradually became initiated into the 
minutijB of life at a small station. Most peojile 
kept from twenty to tliirty servants; tliose who 
had children kept a bearer or ayah for each child. . 
We kept about twenty; tliey cost from lOOZ. to 
200Z. a year, even in a station (and in the large 
towns like Calcutta they cost more), and we were 
told we shordd require more coolies in the hot 
season, to pull the punkahs.* We were obliged to 
keep a great number, as they will do only their 
own particular work; it requii’ed tluee to cook tlie 
dinner, one to wash, one to sweep, one to attend to 
tlie rooms, one to sew, one for the bullocks, one for 
the fowls, one to carry water for tlie animals, one 
for tlie goats and cows, two for each horse. Besides 
tliose I mentioned we required in Calcutta, and a 
gardener, my husband had a bearer and I two ayahs; 

* Punjab, a large •wooden board and curtain suspended from the 
ceiling, and pulled by ropes. 
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a high-caste woman for a lady’s maid, and a low- 
caste one to do the under work. This is to gratify 
another absurd prejudice ; for the natives tliink you 
are not ^^coiTect” if you employ a low-caste woman 
about your person; a high-caste native won’t stay 
in the same room with a low-caste, or toudi or 
take anything from him. A lady told me she once 
sent her matrand* with a note to a sepoy, when 
he commanded her to throw it down, as he would 
not "defile himself by taking it from her.” Many 
people keep chuprassees and otliers, to perform what 
one man would do in England, but in Madras and 
Bombay so many are not required. 

We bought a share in "the Mutton Club,” which 
is managed by an officer and hosts of satellites. 
The arrangements are as follows ; — flock of sheep 
is kept, and separated into three divisions; No. 1 
is a lot of firesh sheep to be added to the others, 
jungle-wallahs ;t No. 2 are grass-wallalis ; 
No. 3 are grass and gram wallahs, or tliose given 
both grass and gi’am daily, ready lor killing; so 
we had a plentilul supply of mutton— a shoulder 
one day, and leg the next: it was "mutton hot and 
mutton cold, mutton yovsng and mutton old, mutton 
tough and mutton tender” everj' daj', occJisionally 
varied by fowls, fish, and g.ime. 

We also subsa-ibcd to the Book Club, which was 
a very good one considering the distance it w.is 

• MatonC, a woman of the sweeps caste, f TVallahs, fellow.*. 
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from tlie chief emporium of civilization. We had 
many of the new publications, "Blackwood’s” and 
"Fraser’s” Magazines, and several Indian papers, 
viz., " The Delhi Gazette,” " The Friend of India,” 
" The Mofnssilite,” and a stupid tiling called " The 
Dellii Punch,” a bad imitation of its witty namesake 
in England: but it required a more perfect know- 
ledge of Hindoostanee than I possessed to under- 
stand its would-be witty sayings and pictures, which 
all refeiTed to " griffs ” and their mistakes. 

There always are plenty of funds to be subscribed 
to in India ; one for watering the roads, another for 
the band, &c. My husband had tlie partial super- 
intendence of a school for natives kept up by the 
officers, who ail paid a native Christian to teach 
them; my husband often used to go and hear the 
cliildren read ; some of tlie mistakes they made 
in translating were most amusing. 

The officers were getting up a band, and even 
were sending to England for the musical instru- 
ments, which tlie sepoys were to be taught to play ; 
but tlie mutiny put a stop to it, and all other im- 
provements. 

It was now tlie middle of Februaiy, and veiy 
cool in the morning and evening, and not oppres- 
sivdy hot in tlie middle of the day; indeed, we 
made all our calls from 12 o’clock to thi*ee. 

Some of tlie ladies walked a great deal : I knew 
one or two who used constantly to walk quite round 
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lilt* ''Cimrso,” four niiios long, either morning or 
evening. We nil wore warm shawls and cloth 
dresses, and hojit. good fires in onr rooms. 

Tho station looked its best, and a walk down the 
ro.ad was very jileasant, with the fresh, fragrant 
gardens on each side, filled with .sweet-scented 
(lowers; the magnolia, with .their rich fragi’ancc, 
and the bright .‘tcarlet blos.soms of the jiomcgranate 
tu*nlva.s|ing with its glo.s.sy green Icave.s, the soft 
pulTv gohicn-colourcd flowers of the bnrbul (the 
“ wax flower,” as it is called, from the waxy look 
of it.s dark green loaves and white flowers), the 
Indian scented jc.ssamino, various sorts of roses, and 
a large flower with petals like scarlet leaves, besides 
mignionclte, lai'kspur, and other English flowers. 
I'ho native flowers have cither an overpowering 
scent, or none at all. The vegetable.^ were all 
kinds of melons, potatoc.s, yams, cucumbers, and 
many others, the names of which I liavc forgotten. 
The trees were the ncoin, diflerent species of acacia, 
mango, guava, orange, and lime, a few bamboos (but 
no jjabns, as they do not grow so far north), and .a 
tree Avhicb blossoms like a labunuun. These gardens 
wore divided by green hedges. The bungalows wei’e 
either whitewashed outside, or coloured according 
to tho inmates’ taste ; they had no doors, as at Cal- 
cutta, but gates, and gravel walks; most of them 
wox*c occupied by pet annuals of some kind, dcci, 
doves, &c. 




f.Aijy’f! iscAi'r; niwi mvAunn. 


r>’j 

VnrfiAry ih?vj-i at nthf-r^ liri^lit hrf«vn, 

»f!v| { !ir»a?tt. Tlia parroi.i are pjvttv, 

Hrch', !i!«t .' .ally niUfliJavotw rrentuw.H; bri/rhf "rccn, 
ri‘fl li'i:;.'* !tn*l hfnk*^, atal a .nhort j>iirj>!c ri»" 
ntiift'l tic* ii!'.'!;. TJh. inritiyo lunl ha« a kriliiant 
yi’ll'uv kri'.t'it ; j.|.nrTt>*.v.«i, trnrtv.i, and liitca alwunrl. 
Tic* natlvi'H niv very fund of a Fiiiall fjnail, wliich, 
Itvhti' <'t a very iiu;ninec»us d»sj)n=<ittrtn. they nmii^u 
thfatnelvv.-* liy tvaoliinji like cm:k<i at iiome. 

I Iiavo cften reen tliMn canyinc tliv.^c* birds alwut in 
caec* f"r till* air. 

Many people k<’oj> a bird rmncthiii" like a nm^ic, 
with white win"?* and fail featlicrs, and a huHml, or 
Indian ni;:hf inhale; also a bird that only Mn*js in the 
dark. The JJripidier kejit several of these birds, 
and «’‘ed ti) .‘•end them out even* day to hear the 
other binls sino. The ho<»poo i.s very pretty, with 
its yellow crest, which it cmx expand like a peacock’s 
t.ail. 

Ticer.s are not so plentiful as they used fo he, hut 
as I knew some /m/uv who had .sliot them, I suppose 
they an? still extant. Bears .and monkeys retire 
further info the inferior, and do not frequent the 
sfation.s a.s they ii.scd. Beer arc to he found, and 
orcy foxes; though not sucli fine ones as ours, witli 
flicir splendid fails; but I need not recount the 
advantages of India as a sporting country. The 
squirrels are very pretty, striped grey aird black, 
though U-oublcsoinc: they squeak like guinea-pigs, 
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and get into the “ choppers ” * of the houses. I once 
tried to tame a young one; hut its parents and 
■brothers made such a squeaking for several days, I 
■\vas obliged to restore it to them. 

The howling of the jackals at night is most dis- 
agreeable: I often used to lie awake listening to 
their uneartlily yells, while feasting on some dead 
animal, or the half-hm*nt body of a native floating 
down the nullah. I saw several snakes, and some 
were killed in the garden and near the bath-rooms, 
which they frequent for coolness. I never saw a cobra 
di capella, but I heard of some people, mostly natives, 
who had been bitten by them, and died. 'W'e once 
had a scorpion killed in omr room, and unmediately 
had the carpets taken up, and the house searched. I 
knew several ladies who had been severely stung 
by these reptiles; the best remedy is chloroform, or 
laudanum. Frogs croak in chorus durincr the rains. 
Small lizards, rats, large red spiders, cockroaches 
two or three inches long, swarm in the house, and 
crickets ; not only on the hearth,” but chirping in 
the most excited manner all over the house. 

■ TFe amused ourselves during the cold weather 
with riding and archery. The gentlemen often 
out hunting foxes and deer, and for want of nobler 
game, jackals and porcupines. Some of tie^ 
shot veiy Trell- and as my husband was 'reiy ^ 
archery, we intended sending fer cur bo<'=, 
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vrhich we had left at home, thinking such athletic 
sports could not be practised in India. 

Every one now looked healthy, and the rosy^ 
pretty children played and laughed as merrily as they 
do at home. Their attendants were most kind to 
them; no English nurse •would have home with 
them, when they were fractious and irritable, as did 
these natives. I have seen a tall bearer carry an 
in&nt about for hours, and sing it to sleep, handling 
it as tenderly as possible: they w'atch by the 
children’s beds at night, and if they awake, hush 
them to sleep, or fan them, and bathe their heads ; 
tending them most carefully. The children are very 
fond of their o'wn servants, and will cry to go to 
them; and the sepoys are very proud of their 
officers’ children; I have often seen a little boy 
riding through the lines, and all the sepoys saluting 
him and talking to him most pleasantly. It was a 
very interesting sight to see a deaf and dumb native 
talking on his fingers to the children, with whom be 
•was such a favourite, it was considered quite a treat 
to ask him to spend the day with them. 

Some of the regiments were revimved during the 
cold weather, and I used much to enjoy watching 
them ; particularly the Irregular Cavalry, v/ith their 
small red turbans, often worn over a muslin or silk 
skull-cap, spangled with gold, their dark blue tunics 
turned up with red, red cummerbunds, light yellow 
trowsers, large top-boots, bright arras, and well 
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groomed horses. The native saddle is made of 
cloth, the hridlo of twisted cloth, and the saddle-cloth 
of two colours sowed in a pattern. 

Captain Alexander and Lieutenant Cockbourn had 
much improved their regiment, and took a great 
deal of pains with it. Captain Alexander rode a 
very pretty horse, and looked very well in his gay 
recimentals. Some of the soubadahs* were fine- 
looking men, quite old and grayj they wore thick 
gold chains round their necks, had good-conduct*, 
stripes on their arms, and medals on their breasts.. 
It was veiy amusing to see tlie recruits being drilled ;• 
they were not in regimentals, and marked time” 
with their long bare legs and feet, which stood out in 
strong relief. The sowars f were very fine-looking 
jnen, and seemed fond of their horses, and as if they 
liked their profession. Strange to say, these men 
never attempted to shoot their officers in the mutiny, 
but let them ride off to Agra, and even sent their 
baggage under a guard : indeed, but for the force of 
example, they might have remained faithful. 

The sepoys were exercised every morning on the 
parade ground close to tlie "course;” and it was 
rather nervous work to drive by, with a spirited 
horse, as they fired with blank cartridges right across 
the road, at a mark. 

* Soubadahs— native captains; native officers of the highest 
rank. 

t Sowars— troopers, horse soldiers. 

F 
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We reallj had enough of soldiering at Gwalior; 
bugles from morning to night,, sentries posted all 
over, a guard to each house, and. all the sepoys 
saluting whenever you passed them. 

I have dilated suiBciently on the bright side of 
war;, the dark side has yet to come. 

All this, time these honoured, tnisted sepoys were 
hiding their dread secret under the mask of sub- 
missive fidendship, and lulling theii: unconscious 
victims into a fatal security;, but soon they will 
become demons,, and show their real characters, when 
the word is given for the slaughter ! Can the mas- 
sacre of Cawnpore, the struggle at - Lucknow, the 
deaths of brave men, and women and tender chil- 
dren, ever he forgotten? Though India may again 
.be a- safe home, can it ever be a happy one? when 
-the thresholds of our houses have been bathed in 
•the blood of our friends and brothers ? But enough 
has been said on this- subject. 

.We had some trouble in procming horses, and 
Tvere obliged to return some sent, from Agra, they 
were such miserable creatures; but we bought a 
little Arab; from an officer who was leaving,, and 
one for our buggy from, another officer. The horses 
in India are a great fe-ouhle, being so vicious. 
Captain Campbell had one called. "Blazes.;” a very 
suitable name for it Horses are sometimes brought 
from England, hut they don?t thrive ; in the rains 
they suffer from a disease in the hoofs; they are 
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also subject to fits, falling down suddenly. I have 
been told a bottle of hot beer is the best restorer 
in such cases. They suffer much from the heat, and 
are not nearly so active in the hot season. You can 
always tell when the rains are coming, they get so 
skittish and play such tricks. 

We heard by letters, and through the papers, of 
the grand "doings” of the Rajah at Calcutta; how 
he was enjoying himself and lavishhig money, and 
gaining golden opinions : they said he spent a Me* 
of rupees. I was much amused to see in " The 
Times ” the following paragraph from " our own 
correspondent ” relative to the Rajah and his proceed- 
ings: — ^"The Maharajah of Gwalior, the chief of 
the Mahratta princes, is on a visit to Calcutta. He 
is an irascible, self-willed lad, very difficult to 
manage. He went the other day down the river 
to ^Tsit the Fort Gloucester mills. On his way he 
was particularly boastful, until he passed the house 
occupied by the King of Oude. The sight sobered 
him in an instant, and his zeal for civilization 
instantly increased. He has been well educated, 
but seems falling back to the true native style of 
thought. Li England there is great sympathy for 
these men. In India it seems horrible that a boy 
of this description, without principle or restraint, 
should eserdse, by our favour, power of life and 
death, over some millions of people.” 

' * Lie, ten ttousaud rupees. 
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How differently is lie thought of now! ‘ He is 
called the Saviour of India,” ** the firm friend of 
the English,” and *‘the wonder of faithfulness; ” hut 
I have good cause to think otherwise of him : I feel 
certain he might have helped us more than he did in 
the mutiny at Gwalior, else why did he not come 
do^vn and try to stop the massacre the next morning, 
wlien he knew of it the night before — not too late to 
save many ? One reason given for his (lukewarm) 
adherence to us is, his previously seeing our power at 
Calcutta. 

About this time some of our friends — ^the Meades 
and Murrays — ^^vent out to live in tents, some miles 
from cantonments. They seemed to enjoy it very 
much, as the ladies could relax from household cares, 
the gentlemen shoot and fish, and the children have 
more air and exercise. It seemed a pleasant sort of 
life, and though not quite under “the greenwood 
tree,” it was not a bad attempt at gipsying. Tlie 
weather became much warmer, and we gave up fires 
and warm dresses. 

Mrs. Alexander and her children went up to the 
hills, and talked of going to England next year, 
as she had cliildren six and eight years old. . Major 
Hennessey’s sons also returned to their school in the 
hills, and Mrs. Stuart talked of taking her children 
there. 

We now removed to a nice large bungdow, sur- 
rounded by a broad gravel walk, as a precaution 
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against snakes : it stood in the middle of a very pretty 
compound, and was approached hy a small avenue. 
The sitting-rooms were only di^dded by curtains 
hung across archways ; the walls were light yellow, 
the mouldmgs picked out with wliite, which gave it 
quite a gay look. The garden was very well laid out, 
and filled with flowers and trees, and had a pretty 
walk, sheltered with an ai‘chway of A-ines. 

We were soon settled in our new home, and had 
dirzies* to make up the carpets which had been 
brought from Agra, where they were made by the 
prisoners. Our buggy and my piano arrived, and, 
above all, a box of German and other new books, 
and the remainder of my husband’s college books. 
Russian leather is the best binding for India, as the 
damp and insects spoU all other bindings. 

We heard of the arrival of General Hhvelock and 
the officers of his division in Persia, and afterwards 
of their brilliant campaign, and General Sir James 
Outram’s victories. 

The shadows of the coming events ” now began 
to cast a gloom over us, and our calm was slightly 
ruffled by hearing of some disturbances at Dumdum 
and Barrackpore, about the cartridges for the Enfield 
rifle. Government had ordered mutton fat to be 
supplied by the contractors ; but as they used pig’s 
and bullock’s fat, the sepoys soon found out the 
cheat, and made a "row” about "caste;” however^ 


* Dirzies, tailors. 
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after a speecli from tlie Brigadier, they quieted down,’ 
and we soon ceased to be interested ifi the affair, 
thinking it only some trifling explosion about that 
bugbear, caste. Then we heard of a mysterious affair 
about some chupatties.* It seemed that a chowkedarf 
of Cawnpore gave to a chowkedar of Tutteghur two 
chupatties, with an order to make ten more, and give 
two to each of the nearest chowkedars to distribute 
in like manner. In tliis way they spread from 
village to village, and from province to province. 
Government was quite nonplussed. Some thought 
it was a ceremony to avert cholera, which had been 
frightfully prevalent in the North-West Provinces 
the year before; others said it was of superstitious 
origin ; and some hinted at treason. But like eveiy- 
thing connected with the natives, it was wrapped in 
mystery: certainly they were veiled under a mar- 
vellous cloak of caution, considering tlie deep and 
sanguinary plot they were hatching. 

During April the weather became much warmer, 
and we were obliged to alter the hours for service on 
Sunday to half-past six, morning and evening; indeed 
we were soon obliged to vacate the church entirely 
in tlie evening, and have service in the mess-house. 

. Many people began to complain of fever, and all to 
look less blooming and healthy. Wc rose earlier 
in the morning, gavo up walking, and never re- 


• arapatties, unleavened cakes. f Chowkedar, watcliman. 
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Tiininccl out after 7 A.M.. nor ventured out. till after 
sunset. We also had our jmnkahs and tatties'^ 
liung up. The latter arc made of a fragi’ant gi*ass 
lliat grows in the jungles, and, as the}' retain water 
a long time, make it pleasant and cool. All began 
making or repairing their therm-antidotes, a thing 
very like a large winnowing machine ; it is covure<l 
at the top and sides with a frame of wet woven 
grass, and the hot air passing through is cooled by 
evaporation. The Campbells’ were made of brick; 
and though they kept the thci'inometcr in the house 
down to 60° when outside it was 120°, thej' quite 
spoiled the appearance of the house. These cost 
about 501 each ; but some are made of wood, and 
arc cheaper. These arc of no nsc at Calcutta, as they 
liave no hot winds there. The following passage, 
taken from hlacFarlane’s accouJit of the Mahratta 
campaign, will give the best idea of the heat in the 
provinces : — 

“ The country was everywhere swept by a burn- 
ing wind, called bj’’ the natives ‘ the devil’s breath.’ 
It sweeps over the great sandy plains of this part of 
the country, and imparts to the atmosphere an inten- 
sity of heat which astonishes even tliose who had 
long been accustomed to the fury of a vortical sun. 
Westward of the Jumna this pestiferous current, this 
fieiy blast, finds no rivers and lakes to temper its 

* Tatties, a screen of tliatcli kept wetted for the hot winds to 
passthrough.- 
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severity. One of the officers, who was . scorched and 
withered by it, compares it to the extreme glow of 
an iron foundry, in the height of summer. Major 
Thom says, though, even that is hut a feeble com- 
parison, since no idea can be formed of tlxe causticity 
of the sandy particles, home along with the wind 
like hot embei's, peeling off the skin and luising 
blisters wherever they fall. The heat was so great 
the soldiers died by tens and fifteens daily. Young 
men, who went out in the morning in the fiili vigom* 
of health and spirits, fell down dead immediately on 
reaching the encamping ground, and many were 
smitten on the road by the noon-day sun, whose rays 
darted downward like torrents of fire.” 

It was very dull to sit before the tatties all day 
reading ; for we could do little else. Not a sound 
was heard after seven or nine in the morning. Even 
the birds seemed scared into silence ; but the yreat 
heat did not commence till the end of April, and 
was at its worst during May and Jime. Tlie first 
warning we had of the coming heat was a curious 
phenomenon in the shape of a dust-storm. Suddenly 
one afternoon a violent wind came on, filling the air 
to a great height with fine dust, rendering it almost 
dark, and casting a lurid Hght over eveiytliing. 
The servants said it was the tufau.”* The trees 
bent and shook, and tlie storm came on in all its 
fury. It grew darker and darker, and felt quite 
* Tuion, probably the original of l>*phoon. 
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suftbcating; cvorytlnng was covered witli fine sand, 
and tlie doors and windows shook and rattled. After 
lasting half an hour it grew lighter, and the 
serv.ants opened the doors and began dusting the 
sand off the fiirniture. These storms arc very 
frequent in India, and arc said to do good hy 
clearing the air. 

Some very agreeable people passed through 
Gwalior, on their way to Sepree; Dr. James and 
his wife. They had only just been married and 
arrived fi*om England. Mrs. James was admired 
by everyone, and thought to be very ja-etty and 
enga^ng. They stayed a few days with the Kirkes. 
Poor things ! they were shortl}’’ afterwards killed in 
the mutiny at Sepree, in a very shocking w.ny. I 
could relate many horrible things that happened to 
people whom I knew, and describe how they were 
killed ; but I wish to spare the feelings of their friends 
at home. Thk I know, from !uithentic som'ces, that 
people «?cre mutilated in the most frightful manner; a 
friend of mine saw two ladies in Calcutta W'ho had had 
their noses and ears cut off. These facts are doubted 
by many people in England. A natm’al aversion 
from dwelling upon deeds of afrocity and human 
. sufferings, renders sensitive persons reluctant to credit 
horrible facta, and disinclined to hear of the miseries 
of even their own counti’ymcn. They exclaim, " Oh, 
how dreadful; but don’t tell mel I can’t bear itl” 
But the truth must come home to them at last. Death 
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will come, it matters not in wliat sliape ; whctlier as 
it comes to some, lying quietly on a lied of down, 
with kind friends around, or as it has come to others, 
equally tenderly brought up, who have been left 
by a cruel enemy slowly to gasp out life on some 
sandy plain, witli not a drop of water to quench tiicir 
agonising thirst, or a hand to close their eyes, and at 
the mercy of jackals and vultecs; or mangled, tom, 
and torhwed, after seeing those nearest and dearest 
to them put to a shameful death, from which there is 
no escape. Wo cannot always lie on a bed of roses, 
sipping the sweets of life, and taste not of its woes 
and pangs. 

I have not mentioned a very kind friend of ours. 
Major Shirreff, who used often to come and sec us, 
and lend us newspapers : he told us what ho thought 
was the cause of tlie disturbances at Barrackpore and 
Dumdum, .md explained the chupatty mystery; lie 
also gave us valuable hints about our garden and 
servants, and would walk in our garden, telling me 
the names of birds and plants strange to me. He 
and my husband used to have long talks about the 
"Overland route,” and we lent him "Murray’s 
Guide,” describing the route vM Trieste, as he 
wished to get homo as soon as possible. Ho antici- 
pated with great delight his .approaching departure 
for England ; yet ho liked tlic natives very much, 
and always had a good word to say for them. 

■ Wlicn my husband occasionally dined at the mess 
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on tlicir pul)lic niplits, I joined tlie liidies, avIjo always 
met. together diu’ing the absence of their luishantls, 
and talked about their children, hooks, and tlic 
news. 

One eve7iing we dined Avith the ^fcades, and nict 
Major and Mt*s. Blake, who had just returned to 
India. ^lajor Blake had done nnich good service 
in Bnndelcnnd, and received the well-merited thanks 
of Government ; ho had also raised his regiment 
(the 1st), Avhich was considered the best in the 
Contingent. He was a kind, good man, t.'ill and 
Eolchcrly looking, with a very benevolent face, and 
a bnivc, excellent officer: he was a great favourite 
with his men, who, during his absence, used con- 
stantly to come to his brother officers to hear news 
of him 5 and even pr.aycd for his safe and speedy 
return. Poor ^lajor Blake! he met liis death by 
the hands of these A’cry men — or at lojxst, men of 
tlie same Contingent; for, like a true officer, he 
fearlessly rode to the lines to sec what could he 
done, Avhen he was instantly shot. lie was sincerely 
regretted by all ayIio knew him, for liis kindness of 
heart had attached many friends. 

We went to a musical party given by Captain 
Pearson, one of the few unmarried officers. IBs 
house was one of the two pucka houses, built in the 
Elizabethan stjdc, by the architect of -tlie church.- 
The evening passed very pleasantly in singing and 
playing the piano, concertina, violin, flute, &c. It 
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was the last pleasant party we had; after that, all 
was gloom and misciy. 

We heard of the shocking suicides of the Com- 
modore of the Mary and of General Stalker. The 
reason we heard assigned for this, both in tlie 
papers and by people who ought to know, was 
that the Lulian climate so npsets people’s nerves 
as to render them \mfit for any great excitement or 
responsibility. Certainly, in the dreadful crisis of 
the mutiny much loss of life and great misery 
were occasioned by the incapability and vacillation 
of some of the superior officers: but we must not 
forget what wo owe to others. To the living we 
owe an everlasting debt, of gratitude — Sir Jolm 
Lawrence, Mr. INIontgomery, Sir Archdale Wilson, 
Sir James Outram, Sir Hope Grant, and many 
others; and to the dead a never-dying memory of 
their great deeds — Havelock, Neill, Nicholson, Law- 
rence, and Wlieeler. England and Scotland have 
good cause to be proud of their chiv.Tlrous and noble 
sons. Who can forget Willoughby,* Salkeld, Home, 
and the other heroes of the Cashmere Gate I 

We still heard very unpleasant reports; though 
things had been kept so quiet that we did not hear 
of the first . disturbances at Barraekpore, which 
occurred- on the 28tli of January, till the middle 
of February. Then the papers began to take more 

* “ The hero -srho, -with his own bnmd, fired the Magasdne at 
Delhi.*’ 
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notice of the gathering storm. First, we heard 
of a special court of inquiry being assembled at 
Barrackpore ; next, of the determination of the 
sepoys there to rise against their officers, proceed 
to Calcutta, and attempt to take Fort William; then 
of a general parade at Berhampore ; afterwards of a 
native com*t-martial taking place at Fort William, 
which condemned two sepoys to fourteen years’ im- 
prisonment for mutinous conduct; subsequently, of 
the mutinous behaviour of Mungul Bandy, a sepoy 
of tlie 34th Regiment; and, finally, of the disbanding 
of. the 19th Regiment at Barrackpore, by General 
Hearsey. 

Some time in April, the Maharajah returned with 
Major Macpherson, who brought with him his sister, 
Mrs. limes ; Lieutenant Imies having gone to Luck- 
now. The Rajah seemed to have enjoyed himself 
very much, and to be pleased with the flattering 
impression he had made at Calcutta. 

The last grand military display we had was the 
blowing up of a mud fort; it was a very striking 
sight. Wlio could believe these suave, respectful 
sepoys were cherishing a diabolical plot! I here 
saw, for the first time, the Rajah; he was plainly 
dressed, and did not look very kingly, or in any way 
striking. Of course, tliere was a large throng of 
natives come in to enjoy the ** tomascha.” * 


* Tomasclia— games, amusements. 
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Shortly after liis arrival, the Maharajah gave a 
gi*and fete. We were invited; hut as I did not care 
to see this display of native parade, and as it was 
very hot, we declined the invitation. 
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CHAPTER lY. 

THE MUTINIES. 

It seems surpassingly strange that so little notice 
was taken of the impending danger by those whose 
duty it was to care for the safety of a mighty empire. 
We hadj at the begmning of the year 1857> three 
regiments less than before the annexation of Oude. 
There were no Em'opean regiments at many of the 
largest stations : Allahabad, Cawnpore, Benares, and 
Delhi, were all left to the protection of disaffected 
re^ments. The Government at Calcutta, in serene 
complacency, was coolly issuing orders for the dis- 
banding of regiments ; as though that could in any 
way stop the' evil. 

We now heard of the hanging of Mungul Pandy 
and of incendiarisms at Dmbalia. Many reasons 
were assigned for tliese distarbances; first, the 
trumpery one of the gi’eased cartridges ; and, 
secondly,, the annexation of Onde. But neither of 
tliese were the rcaZ reason. 

The hwit now began to be overpowering I was: 
awakened one morning, by the most stifling sensation 
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in the nir, nml frit qtiUr ill. The aynh and hearer 
.‘ialfl the hot wiiuls had coiumenocd. Koally, I did 
Ihinh it -wa.i v»Ty *' ar/; ko inaiiek ” (like fire): it 
made yeer hrain fi-el on fire, and all the hlood in 
yonr hudy throh and Imni like lirjnid fire. "We 
drove out for a short tinw\, and I was struck with 
the gray, lurid look of the sky: the trees looked dry 
and withered. 

We could no longer drive round the “course;" 
the only hearahle plan* was the well-watered road 
lietweeu the houses. Gwalior cantonments are 
situated in a hollow, therefore the hot winds sweep 
tiver them tmimjK'ded. 

We felt langtiid and weary, and every precaution 
w.as taken to mitigate the intense heat. We bathed 
many times in the day, and drank cooling drinks — 
j)articiilarly soda-water. Indeed, so much of this do 
the Kuropeans drink, the natives tliink it is the only 
water we have at home, and call it “ belatheo amee ” 
(foreign water). 

Jlr. and ISIrs. Pierson arrived during the liot 
weather. It seems strange that in the mutiny, 
though Jfr, Pierson was not so well known or so 
much liked by his men as Major Blake, Captain 
Stuart, and Dr. Kirko, yet they not only spared 
lum and his wife, hut assisted them to escape. A 
little before ibis, .a man from Calcatta arrived to 
take pbotogr.npbs, and stayed some time. Some 
of these photographs were actually recovered after 
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the mutinies, and sent into Agra. The Stuarts were 
taken in groups, and made very pretty pictures, 
which were sent home, and, I believe, arrived there 
safely. What a comfort they must have been! I 
saw several groups of sepoys taken also. Many 
photographs were found in the room of horrors at 
Cawnpore ! 

The tempest had been brewing at Meerut for some 
time ; bimgalows and houses were burnt, and no one 
knew who had perpetrated these flagrant acts of 
revolt. At last eighty-five troopers, having refiised 
to fire with the cartridges supplied them, were 
sentenced to sis and ten years’ imprisonment. In 
spite of the sullen, defiant looks of the sepoys, they 
■were carried to a prison two uules off, in the native 
city, instead of beiag under an English guard. But 
for this, the terrible plot would have remained con- 
cealed tin the day fixed for a simultaneous rising ; 
when, doubtless, the consequences would have been 
much more terrible than they were. All went on as 
usual till Sunday (the fatal day), the 10th of May. 

The news, by means of the telegraph, was aU over 
India by the 13th; but we tlien hoped it was not 
known to the natives, precautions having been taken 
to prevent them corresponding. It burst on us at 
Gwalior lilte a thunderclap, and paralysed us ■with 
horror. We could not help wondering how a plot, 
known to so many thousands, could so long remain 
secret, and all things go on quietly as ever. We 
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did not see the terrible details till a day or two afteiv 
wards, when we were dining with the Stuarts: I 
remember our gloomy forebodings, and how we 
talked of what had happened. Little more than a 
month after, out of the nine people assembled together 
that night, there were only three survivors. Gaptain 
Stuart sent to the d&k office, at the Lushlcnr, for the 
papers, that we might see the list of killed and 
escaped, as many of us were in anxious suspense 
about friends at Meerut Oh I what a number of 
people have been cut off in the full pride and vigour 
of youth in these fearfiil mutinies. What happy 
homes have been desolated and hearts broken I The 
particulars of tlie Delhi and Meerut mutinies are 
now too well known : I will not dwell on them; but 
iJiinJc how we must have heard of them at Gwalior I 
Martini law was now proclaimed in the Meerut 
district, and Sir Henry Lawrence Sent the following 
telegraphic message to the Governor-General: — ^‘^All 
is quiet here;' but affairs are critical Get every 
European you can from China, Ceylon, and else- 
where; also all tlie Goorkas from the Hills: time is 
everything.” 

On the 17th, the whole Contingent was paraded to 
hear the Government proclamation, which was read 
by Brigadier Eamsey, who also addressed them. 
This he could do very well, as he knew the language 
perfectly. Captain Pearson and Lieutenant Cock- 
bourn left GwaUor with half the cavalry and artillery 
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regiments. Captain Campbell left also for Agra in 
command of the Rajali’s body-guard. 

Major ^Maepberson non: took up his abode in the 
cantonments. Wc •went one day to dine with him, 
and I "was introduced to the Maharajah Scindiah, 
•who happened to be there. I have a distinct recol- 
lection, when he shook hands -with me, of his limp 
cold hand — just like all natives. 

•From that time the Rajah used fi'equentlj’- to come 
to the cantonments to see Major Maephersou. 

I can never forget tlie fearfiil gloom of that month ; 
but as our feelings are better described in my o'mi 
and my husband’s letters home, I ■\nll here insert 
some of them. 

* * * “ Gwalior, Snturdoj”, May IGtli, 1857. 

"1 •write to you to-day, although the mail does , 
not leave Bombay until the 28th, because there is no 
kno'wing now how long the road between this and 
Bombay •will be open for the passage of the mails. 
The country, north of Agra, is in a dreadful state. 
Tou will probably have heard of mutiny and dis- 
affection having sho^wn itself in some native regiments 
near Calcutta, in consequence of which some men 
were hung, and one whole native regiment and part 
of another [were disbanded: apparently the severest 
pnnishment the Government dared to inflict. ^WeU, 
it appears now that there has been an attempt at con- 
spiracy for a general rising throughout the coxmtry. 

Q 2 
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,It is kno'wii that it "was intended to rise upon all the 
Europeans and murder them. And now the insur- 
;rection has broken out at Lucknow, Meerut, and 
Delhi, and other places, where there are no European 
regiments, the English are of course entirely at the 
mercy of the brutal, treacherous native soldiers ; and, 
as you see, it has been only the presence of two 
English regiments at Meerut that has saved any of 
the Europeans. Of course we .are alarmed here. 
There are only about twmity English officers, with 
their wives and children, in the station, and about 
,5,000 native troops, so that we are entirely at theii* 
mercy. Already, half of our native cavalry and half 
of tlie artillery have been sent to Agra, and these 
were far more to be trusted than the infantry who 
remain. ■ Even the Rajah’s body-guard has gone to 
Agra. There is an English regiment at Agra, but 
tliere are many native regiments, 3,000 cut-throats 
in the gaol, and a hostile population j so that they 
would have little chance against so many enemies. 
And, positively, the Governor has called up all tlic 
native regiments, and told them that if they do, not 
like the service, they are at liberty to. leave it with- 
out molestation. Eancy such a coume as this when 
a. rising is feared throughout the country ! 

do not think that our Jives are safe for a 
moment Oh, how gladly would I send off my wife 
to England, or even to Agra, this moment if i.eonid. 
The insurgents, of course, will be increasing every 
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day, and if tliey come liere, tlic native soldiers have 
as good as told their officers that tliey will not 
resist them; — ‘they will not fight against thdr 
brethren;’ and it would not he simply death to fall 
mto their hands. 

“This is God’s punishment upon all the weak 
tampering with idolatry and flattermg ^’ilc supersti- 
tions. The sepoys have been allowed to have their 
own way as to this and that thing which they pre- 
tended was part of their religion, and so have been 
spoiled and allowed to see that we were firightened 
of them. And now no one can tell what will he the 
end of it. There is no great general to put things 
right by a bold stroke. We shall all be cut up 
piecemeaL Instead of remaining to have om* tlmoats 
cut, we ought to have gone to Agra long ago, or 
towards Bombay; and all the European regiments 
should have been drawn together, and every native 
re^ment that showed the least sign of disaffection 
at once destroyed, or at least driven away : for, as a 
leading, article in the Agra paper of this morning 
observes, what native re^ment can now he trusted? 
I would leave for Bombay at once, but it would be 
death to he esqposed even for an hour to the sun. 
What to do I know not. The officers of com:se dare 
not stir one step, but I wonder they do not contrive 
some plan for sending the ladies and children up to 
Agra, or to some place where there are Engli^ 
troops. . There is gloom on the few English faces. 
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, and a scowl upon the &ce of every native already. 
This letter will certainly make you very anxious 
about us. Sarah, happily is all safe, being near 
Calcutta j but I hope you will get a more favourable 
accotmt from me enclosed with tliis, or, at least, hear 
that we are m some place of safety. I would send 
my wife off at once if I had the chance. The possi- 
bility even of our falling into the hands of these 

demons is horrible 

*‘G. W. CoopnAsn. 

“P. S. It is dreadfully hot here: everything is’ 
lilse fire.” 

* * * GwaKor, May 19th, 1857. 

** I shall write to you some time before the mail 
will leave Bombay, but in the very unsettled state 
of the country, and the dfik being stopped, it is 
better not to lose any time. You will know what 
dreadful times we live in, when we cannot be sure 
of our lives for a day, and live in a state of constant- 
anxiely and dread. You will perhaps have seen in 
the papers that there have been riots in India. The' 
insurgents are now spreading themselves all over. 
Nothing has yet been- heard of the officers, their 
wives, and families, at Delhi.- The rebels have set 
up a king and a judge there. They seem to have 
chosen the best tune for rebelling, when the hot 
weather is commencing, and it would be dangerous 
for the European troops to be exposed to it. M the 
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re^menis from tlie Hills are being ordered down to 
reinforce Delhi, Meerut, and other important stations; 
but it will be long before anything can be done, as 
no reliance can be placed on the native troops. 

‘‘Here the troops say they won’t fight against 
their brethren. The artillery and cavalry have left 
here for Agra, together with the Maharajah’s body- 
guard, which Captain Campbell has the temporary 
command of. There are only about thirty English- 
men in this station, and the native troops are not the 
least to be depended upon. They would most likely 
take part with the insurgents, of whom there must 
now be a great number; and they will soon be 
joined by all who hate the English. The insubor- 
dination in our own servants is most rmnarkable. 
They look as if they woidd like to cut our throats. 
The life we lead is q^uite miserable ; the heat before 
was bad enough to bear, but now it is dreadful, 
when you live in fear of your life. Here we are in 
the midst of a lot of savages (for most of them are 
nothing better), seventy miles from any Em’opean 
regiment, and the insurgents are not far from us. 
They attacked a small station between here and 
Agra, and nearly murdered an officer. They murder 
people, in the most cold-blooded way. At Agra 
there are 3,000 cut-throats in the gaol, very badly 
guarded, and if they were let out, what w'ould be the 
consequences? 

“ I wish we were safe at home. George has 
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liis rifle in Tcadincss. All niglit long we are only 
separated by a tliin piece of wood from our coolies 
wbo pull the punkahs, and who would not hesitate 
to cut our throats if they had the chance. 

"Wo do not know fronx day to day what wiU 
happen. Captain Camphcll gave his wife a brace 
of loaded pistols before he left her, so you may fancy 
the state we live in. I hope we shall soon hear 
better news whefi the English troops meet the rebels; 
but tlioy will never be able to stand the heat, as 
they arc only invalided troops from the Hills. Poor 
Sarah Money (formerly Menteath) had to part from 
her husband not a month after their marriage, as 
•his regiment was ordered against the rebels. 

"K. M. CoopiiAND.” 

* * • " Gwalior, May 22nd, 1857. 

" I have ah’eady sent off a letter for you, for the 
mail which is to leave Bombay on May 28 th, giving 
you an account of the dreadful rebellion that has 
broken out in India. I am very sorry that I have 
no better news to give you now; we are still in 
great uncertainty and danger. Nothing of course 
is heard from Dellii, which is still in the hands of 
the rebels; and it is to be feared that many of the 
Europeans who were there when the rebellion broke 
out have been massacred. I gave you before the 
names of some that had been murdered there, and 
mothing further has been heard. 
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• “.It is a dreadful time for Em'opeans to have to 
move down into the plains; hut of course it was 
necessary to strike a blow at once. 

“We hear that the Commander-ia-Chief is already 
on his way to Delhi with three European regiments, 
cavalry and artillery, and two or tliree native re^- 
ments that are supposed to he yet faithM; and it 
is said that native troops will he found sufiRciently 
trustworthy from stations near Delhi to help in 
surrounding and investing it. It will he long even 
before they reach it, so we shall have to wait to 
know om* fete, and the fate, apparently, of English 
empire in India. It seems that the massacre at 
Meerut was frightful ; that though there were two 
English regiments in the station, the natives suc- 
ceeded in murdering a large number of their officers, 
and many women and children. But we have heard 
nothing certain. The mutineers firom Meerut and 
other places have already spread themselves over 
ihe coimtry, and just now something terrible has 
happened at Etawah, a small station only about forty 
miles to the east of this place, for a whole regiment 
has been hurried away thither from here tbis mom- 
mg. It is to be hoped that they will be fflith fiil. 
They are all natives, and have only three English 
officers. 

“We get no newspapers, and as I, of course, am 
not admitted to military consultations here, the only 
news we get is by chance conversation, or by my 
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writing to the Brigade Major, or some other officer,! 
and asking what is going on. 

You know that we are not in Bnglish dominiozis, 
but in those of the H£Qah of Gwalior. Happily he 
remains ffiithfal to the Bnglish, at least- so far, and 
in appearance, though now no one can tell what 
native is to be trusted. 

“ The weather is now dreadfully close and hot, 
though they say that the extreme heat has not yet 
set in. 

The change in the behaviour of all servants and 
natives is wonderftd, since the disturbances broke 
out. All are insolent, no longer like submissive 
slaves, but. as if they were veay forbearing in not 
at once murdering youj and the people eye us, when 
we drive out, in the most sinister and malicious 
way. 

" G-. W. OoOPIiAHD.” 

* * • Gwalior, jMay 23rd. 

I write again, as I think you may be anxious to 
know how things go on.. 

We are all in a very anxious and dreadful 
position; for what must be a decisive blow to this 
dreadful conspiracy,, is now going on at Delhi. A 
large force of English troops bare reached Delhi, 
and are to commence operations to-day. The last 
mail from Agra, which came in to-day, brought 
word that the rebels had taken Allyghur, where 
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there is a treasury, and so had got possession of a 
large amount of money, and had stopped the com- 
munication -with the Punjanh ; so that now we can 
know nothing certain of the state of things there, 
and can only hope that the sepoys will remain 
faithful there; for if they join the rebels, all is lost. 
The fate of India will he decided in two or three 
days — perhaps is decidmg now. There are supposed 
to he 7,000 sepoys, all trained by the English, in 
possession of Delhi; and it is now believed they have 
a. large number of English officers prisoners, whom 
they have not yet murdered. Our fate depends upon 
the result at Delhi; the slightest failure will he the 
signal for revolt and massacre among all the native 
troops throughout the cotmtry. Of course here, as 
everywhere else, there is the most anxious expec- 
tation. There are now only ten English officers in 
the station, with many ladies and children, and 
in the midst of native troops ready to break out at 
a moment’s, notice, and are only waiting to see what 
happens at DelhL We hope that Agra is safe, as our 
own lot depends, in a great measure, upon it. There 
is great. fear, if DeUii is not taken, of the insurgents 
coining here, as Gwalior is on their way, and. the 
atrocities they commit are fearful to think of. The 
insurgents have hmnt down, a railway station-house 
not ve^ f^ h’om Calcutta, so it will be very difficult 
to get there now ; they have also burnt down a large 
hospital at Agra. The rebels intend to make terms. 
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by means of ibe prisoners, the English tFho are 
. now besieging Delhi. One yonng officer did a veiy 
brave thing — ^he blew np a place containing fire- 
arms of all sorts. It is supposed he blew himself up 
with it, as nothing has been since heard of him. You 
have no idea of the gloom. here; people seldom go 
out of their houses, and all look as if they expected 
some dreadftd calamity. We dined last night with 
the Stuarts. Several officers were there, and they 
all spoke most doubtfully of things, and said, if a 
decisive blow was not struck at Delhi, it would 
be all over with the English. 

*'It will be dreadful work for the regunents to 
have forced marches in these scorching winds. We 
have no news from the Punjaub, as the d&k is 
stopped. Things have been in a very unsettled 
state at Peshawur for some time; they killed an 
officer who was out of cantonments lately. This 
is worse than the Santal rebellion, as it is amongst 
the Company’s own troops. Some of the native 
regiments that left here are now at Delhi. Some of 
the officers I met last night said they had observed 
the insolent manner of the sepoys here for some 

«R. M. CooPLAin). 

«p;g._-Before I write again, I hope to have better 
news for you; if not, there is no knowing if we shall 
be alive.” 
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* * * “ Gwalior, June 2nd. 

** I am very sorry to say that the aspect of things 
is not at all more favourable now, and we ourselves 
have been during the last few days in the midst of 
the greatest alarm and trouble. 

. " The rebdlion continues to spread all around us, 
and has broken out, it is to be feared, even in the 
Punjaub ; but we do not hear much, and that very 
irregularly, since, in many places, the post roads 
and telegraphs are in the possession of tlie rebels, 
and where it is open the Government keep it to 
themselves, and seem to hide the real state of things 
as much as possible from the people. But we know 
that' at Etawah (perhaps sixty or seventy miles from 
■us) the houses of the officers have been pillaged and 
burnt down, and the treasury carried off ; the same 
has been done at Mynpoorie, a considerable station 
between Agra and Cawnpore. The insurgents are 
all over the country, plundering and murdering as 
they please. Nothing has yet been heard from Delhi, 
everything being in the hands of many thousands of 
rebels, who have got possession of treasure, it is said, 
to the amount of between half a million and a million 
of rupees, besides the property that they have got in 
Delhi, which was a very wealthy city. It was 
expected that the Commander-in-Chief would have 
made an attack upon Delhi a week ago, and now 
that nothing is heard ■ of him, we are almost in 
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despair; either he is panic-struck, or the native 
troops we trusted liave turned traitors, or he has 
been defeated, or cholera has broken out among his 
troops. And everything depends upon his success; 
if ho is defeated, we shall all go at once. It is terrible 
to watch , how fear has gradually come over the 
Government. First, there was a proclamation pro- 
mising speedy extermination to all rebels, saying 
that English troops were gathering from all quarters, 
and that vengeance would soon overtake their enemies. 
Now, to our shame and humiliation, a proclamation 
has appeared, declaring that every sepoy who has 
taken pai’t in this rebellion will be allowed to go to 
his home in peace on giving up his arms at the 
nearest station, ue. offering entire impunity to the 
wretches tliat have murdered and treated with every 
outrage our women and children, and devastated 
everything with fire and sword. 

" But now to come to ourselves. Two regiments 
and the cavalry having been lately sent off to other 
places, , there are now hero two regiments of infantry, 
two companies of artillery, and perhaps a hundred 
cavalry. The English community consists now of 
eleven officers, mostly with wives and chiirfren, three 
surgeons, the wives and families of four officers that 
have been sent off with' their regiments, and four 
sergeants -with wives and children. Well, it seems 
that on Wednesday last, and during Thursday, the 
most dreadfril reports kept coming in to the brigadier, 
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the politicd agent, and some otlicr officers secretly, 
that the -wliole of the troops liere we to rise simnl- 
taneonsly on Thnrsday evening, at eleven o’clodc, 
and bum down jdl onr bouses and murder ns; of 
course none of these reports ever readied ns, and 
about balf-past five on Thursday evening Captain 
Murray rushing into our bouse, and asbed to 
see me alone. He told me that be bad been sent by 
the brigade-major to inform me. that the troops were 
going to rise at eleven o’clock that nigbt, and make 
wholesale burning and slaughtering; that every 
woman and child either bad fled, or must at once 
make off to the Residency— a large bouse between 
seven and eight nules off, where the political agent at 
the Court of Gwalior Kves ; and that I must drive 
my wife over there in our buggy, since arrangements 
bad been made for the occupation of all carriages in 
the station. It was of the utmost importance that 
our flight should be made unobserved; we must 
wait till the usual time of om.' evening drive, and 
pretending- that we were going out as usual, must 
dip off on the road to the Residency ; we must not 
take anything with us, for fear of exciting suspicion. 

“ This was all said in a few moments, and the 
officer hurried away. You may imagine om* feebngs, 
not knowing how many bad escaped, nor whether we 
should succeed in doing so, or should be stopped on 
the road. YTe hastily dressed, and ordered our buggy 
to be ready, not without many fears that perhaps the 
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groom Jmd run awny, or tlic horse would be found 
Jainc ; wc loob each a night-dress, gave a last look at 
our nice drawing-room, favourite books, &c., and my 
wife played on her piano, probably for the last time, 
and then about half-past six we got into our buggy and 
drove ofij leaving our money and evcrj’flung we had, 
just ns if we were going out for our customary even- 
ing drive. I first drove down the station, thinking to 
avoid suspicion, and then drove into Mrs. Campbell’s 
compound, to aslcif she had gone. We found that she 
had gone early that moiming, and so, thinking there 
was no time to lose, turned down the road towards 
our place of refuge. Wc had at once to pass a long 
bridge guarded by soldiers, and there feared wc 
should be stopped j but happily they let us pass, and 
■wc got clear out upon the road. The road was 
frightfully bad, in some places covered by gullies, 
and I bad never been that way before, so that as 
darkness came on, and wc were obliged to depend on 
the directions of any jmssing natives, and wc wore 
frequently passed by araicd cavalry, we were not a 
little uncomfortable, and began at last to think (such 
was tho wild, desolate look of the surrounding 
country) that wc were being entrapped. At last we 
reached a large encampment of Mabratta horse and 
infantry surrounding a large stone house, which we 
were glad to find was to he our place of refuge. 

I have not time to give you a minute description 
of all that occurred here. You must imagine thirteen 
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ladios, almost all v?itli one or two cliildren, and four 
sergeants’ wives with their children, crowded to- 
gether, ha^^ng just left their husbands, as they sup- 
posed, in the greatest danger, and expecting that 
their houses, arid all that they had, would in a 
few hours be in flames, and a birth and death both 
expected to happen any time; no beds, no change of 
dress, and sufibcatingly hot; and then an order that 
every one should be ready to start at a moment’s 
notice, for perhaps we might have to hurry off 
towards Agra. The political agent, a son of one of 
our officers, and an invalid soldier, were the only 
white men present. You must imagine what a night 
we passed, entirely in tlie hands of the Rajali’s troops, 
and expecting to hear the officers that might have 
surnved come galloping in with news that all was 
over. 

“But news came at last that the officers had 
gone among their men, and that the dreadful hour 
was passed, and no outbreak had been made; and 
then that the officers were sleeping among the lines, 
and the artillery officers and the Brigadier before the 
guns, so that it was supposed that the storm had 
passed for the present — to burst out on another 
opportunity. Early in the morning we were told 
that the Rajah had intimated that he could not afford 
troops to guard us at that distance ; we must come 
down to one of his palaces. Of course we were 
obliged -to submit; and before long the natives of 

n 
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Gwalior crowded to a sight sucli as never had been 
^ seen in their streets before. Fifteen or sixteen ear-’ 
riages dashing through, surrounded by hundreds of 
■wild Mahratta horsemen, and filled ■with F.ng li s h ladies 
and children. A gallop of four or fire miles,' through 
heat and dust, brought us to the Kajah’s palace. 

“After waiting some time in the courtyard, we 
were conducted up a long flight of steps to the top 
of one part of the palace, which we were after- 
wards informed was near the Rajah’s harem. Such 
misery I have seldom seen — poor little children 
crj-ing, ladies half dead with heat and fatigue, some 
in tears ; nothing to defend us from the heat; one 
mother weeping over a child supposed to be dying, 
without medical aid or necessaries of any kind. The 
Rajah, however, did what be could — sent in some 
old English chairs and a table which he happened to 
possess, and two or three native beds ; and even had 
frames, filled with thorns, put in where there were 
no windows, in order that water might be thrown 
upon them to keep ns cooler. The heat, however, 
was terrific, and we began to think how many such 
days it would be possible to survive. 

“As night came on, a few native beds were brought 
in, and, as far as they went, assigned to the difierent 
ladies. The excitement in the native city below us 
was immense— the people crowding round the palace 
and gathering on the tops of the neighbouring houses 
to get a glimpse of the Engh'sh prisoners. An im- 
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niense number of troops was brought up to guard 
us, and largo cannon without end. 

“ After another miserable night — never got water 
to wash my face, or changed my linen, (my wife, 
happily for her, shared a bed with another lad}' this 
night,) — were told a messenger had arrived from 
the Brigadier, to the effect that we were to return 
at once to the station. 

It appeared that die men had determined to 
remain faitliful for the present, and that the native 
officers had gone to the Brigadier, and explained that 
they were offended at the departure of the ladies 
and at their being placed under the care of fJie 
Rajah; that their men would remain faithful, and 
we had nothing to fear. 

** About six A.M. we bade farewell to the Rajah’s 
palace, and reached our houses again about seven, 
finding all just as we had left it. This was Saturday 
morning, and here we are still, Tuesday morning; 
but our condition is very pitiable. We are here 
only on sufferance ; our masters are alwa3'S around 
us ; we have to be obliged to them for not burning 
down our houses and massacring us. How can w'e 
trust one of them, when we know that regiments 
just like them have been guilty of every enormity? 
How gladly should I find myself with my wife on 
board an English steamer! but we cannot escape 
now, the roads are imsafe, even if the climate spared 
us. If a great blow is not struck soon at Delhi, all 

H 2 
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will go. The Governor of Agra Is most anxious 
that the news of our alarm liere should not reach 
Agra, fearing the effects of it there, thougli they 
have one English regiment. Where this will end 
no one can tell. 

“ The country is no longer ours, hut in the hands 
of sepoys ; and our lives, and all we have, too. I 
hope you will all compassionate us, and think about 
us; and if it is not too late, I hope England will 
not leave us to be massacred w'ith impuni^, but 
send troops to save us ; though, perhaps, all will be 
over before they reach us. 

“ G. W. COOPIAKD. 

^‘P.S. Wednesday moniing, June 3rd. — ^Worse 
news still. We depended upon Agi’a, and now we 
hear that the European regiment there has had to 
set upoji the two native regiments, and disarm 
them : wdiat the 1,600 villains let loose will do, we 
cannot tell. No news from Delhi; every one asks 
■what the Commander-in-Chief can be about? There 
arc also fears about the native troops at Allahabad; 
and if they took the fort there, they would get, it 
is said, 30,000 or 40,000 stand of arms. Enough 
to arm the whole country against us.” 


* * * 


“ Gwalior, June lUh. 


«... You Avill be anxious to hear how things 
are going on. Well, 6rst of all, I must tell you 
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that (he pootl news of the- fiill of Delhi has jjjsf 
now come to ns hy teleirraph from Agra. We Imvc 
hoard no particulars, and only know that Delhi 
W.15 l.aken on tlm Pth, and flint .arrangcmcnls were 
heing made for levelling the whole jilacc to the 
ground. When 1 wrote to you last, I said that 
we were all wondering wh.at had hecomo of the 
Commandcr-in-Chief and his army, and hoping soon 
to hear of his arrival before Delhi. Well, next 
morning news came that he had died of cholera at 
Kurnaul. Since then, up to this nmniing, each 
dav has brought us intelligence of some additional 
disaster. First, we heard that at Lncknow, where 
encomiums had been delivered hy the authorities 
on the loy.alty of the troojis, evcrytliing was in 
disorder, the city burnt down, the troops in open 
mutiny. Next, that the same was occurring througli- 
out the Punjauh, at Mean Mccr, Foror.cporc, and 
other places ; that even in Pcshawur, it had hecomo 
necessary to disarm the native troops ; that at Um- 
balla all the native troops had mutinied, and been cut 
up b}' the Europeans coming down from the hill.'!. 
Next came news of an alarm from Simla, where 
invalids, ladies, and children are assembled in mul- 
titudes, having gone up to escape the heat of the 
plains. The native troops had proposed terms to 
these poor creaUircs, on which they wore to he 
spared. Hundreds had been crowded for safety 
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into some magazine, or building of the kind, with- 
out beds or any other comfort. Several ladies had lost 
their intellects through terror; some had escaped on 
foot into the jungles ; many had fled to Dugshai and 
ICussowlio, and there cholera had broken out among 
them. Another day informed us that all the native 
troops at Bareilly had mutinied, and that the whole 
district of Rohilcund was up in arms. Then came 
word that in our own neighbourhood, at Ajmere 
and Nussccrabad, the whole of the native troops 
had risen and carried ofi* the artillery towards Delhi, 
tliough there W'as a European regiment present, and 
that several officers of this regiment had fallen in 
a fight with them. 

" Then wo heard worse news, that at Neemuch 
the same tragedy had been enacted, and that all 
the troops there had mutinied, including even one 
-'regiment of this ^Gwalior Contingent 

" This last news has been carefolly kept secret, 
since it was feared that the troops here might be 
shaken when they heard of the defection of one of 
their own regiments. This Contingent having, ap 
to this tim.e, remained sound. 

On Sunday night last we were alarmed by loud 
shouting, and on going out I found the roads full 
of artillery and native troops making off towards 
Jhansi: a neighbouring station, where the troops 
had risen and carried off the treasury, the officers 
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and ihcir families having fled into the fori. Tliey 
went ont some distance, hnt were recalled the .'ame 
evening, it being feared that they would not face 
the rebels at Jhansi. 

" Since then we have been in groat doubt and 
uncert.ainty, not knowing that the next hour might 
not bring a like csilamity on ourselves. As yet 
the men here remain quiet, but wo arc altogether 
at their mercy. Thej' do almost what they like ; lie 
down while on guard; laugh at us, and seem to 
enjoy the consternation and looks of constraint and 
uneasiness that are plainl}* visible among us. The 
least hope of success at Delhi would have set all 
into a flame. You may inungine our peace of nnnd 
has not been very great, receiving, as wo have done, 
every day fresh details of horrible outrages and 
massacres. 

“ Some time ago we heard very bad news from 
Calcutta. The fort there. Fort ’William, the bulwark 
of India, with all its stores, arsenals, and magazines, 
was within a hair’s breadth of falling into the hands 
of the traitors. If it had not been for the loyalty 
of one native officer, who divulged the plot, the 
Fort would have been seized by mutineers, and the 
whole capital of India would have fallen into their 
hands. We aftenvards heard that there had been 
a panic in Calcutta. Llultitudes had fled on board 
• the shipping in the river, arms had been served out 
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to all Europeans, volunteers -were being enrolled, 
and even the French were preparing to assist against 
the enemy. But now we cannot hear what may 
be the fate of Calcutta, or even of Allahabad and 
Oawnpore ; all the country towards Calcutta and the 
trunk road being in the possession of the traitors, 
and every dtk and. telegraph being destroyed, even 
as far as Mynpoorie, near Agra. I hope you will 
have good news from Benares. I think they arc 
as safe there as anywhere. English troops have , 
been sent up there, and as this is completely a 
Mahomedan rising, there is not much to bo feared 
from the Hindoos of Benares? who are, moreover, 
co%vardly, unwarlike Bengalees. However, I believe 
we are all in the greatest danger. The Eiuropean 
troops in India are very few, and almost incapable 
of acting in weather like this, and tho worst season 
is coming. If cholera becomes general at Delhi, 
no one can tell what will befall them, and it will 
be six months before an army can be sent out from 
Encland. There arc, I think, 71 native Bengal 
regiments, forming an army of between 50,000 and 
60,000 men. 

"Between tivcnty and tliirty regiments have 
already mutinied, and everywhere the natives arc 
ready to rise against us. In fact, it is the villagers 
that in many places have committed the worst 
outrages. The English officers and their families are 
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scattered all over the country at innumerable little 
stations. In this weather it is almost impossible to 
move, and if they could move they must abandon 
all their houses and property. Probably, too, they 
are afraid to move, because on the least appearance 
of their abandoning the country, the whole popula- 
tion would rise behind them. They cannot move, 
either, without the orders of tlieir superiors. Even 
though Delhi is taken, I do not see how the small 
European force that we have, will be able to stand 
gainst the daily increasing hordes of rebels. Even 
at Seepree, tlie next station to this, the regiment 
is insubordinate or disaffected. This, with Jhansi 
and Neemuch, which I spoke of before, are out- 
stations which I have to visit. 

" The detailed accounts of the massacres at Meerut 
and Delhi are most horrible. At Dellii a lai'ge 
niunber of gentlemen (including some civilians and 
the chaplain) and ladies had taken refuge in the 
palace of the old native King. The rebels, raving 
like demons, tore them out one after another and 
murdered them deliberately, and then dragged their 
bodies about the streets. The escapes of some, after 
wandering in the jungles and hiding there for days, 
are most wonderful. One family escaped in a car- 
riage, having shot down, several times, the rebels 
who tried to stop them. In many places the regi- 
ments have first mm’dered theu’ officers, in some" 
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cases not one has survived. In one instance, the 
commanding officer committed suicide. 

“ I hope now Delhi is taken things will take a 
turn for the better. The mail does not leave 
Bombay, I believe, tmtil the 27th, so that I shall 
be able, all well, to send you another letter about 
the 20th 

«G-. W. CoOPLiKD.” 
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CHAPTER V.- 


THE ESCAPE. 


Tnn day .after niy Imsband wrote tins letter (the 
last he ever wrote) the news came that Delhi had 
not been tahen : it w.as a mistake in the telegram. 
Wliat it cost us to hear this dreadful revcr.se and 
give up this last hope, I cannot tell. We were 
ag.ain plunged into uncertainty as to our fate; for 
we felt that the sepoys would no longer keep quiet 
when they heard of failure. Our last hoj)c of 
escape was now cut off, as a telegram arrived from 
hlr. Cohan, the Licut.-Governor at Agra, to say 
that the ladies and children were 7Wt to he sent into 
Agra till the miitiny really broke out at Gwalior. 
Before this, ray husband had often wished to send 
me to Agra; hut he would not desert his post, and 
I would not leave him. I have often thought since 
that had I done so he might have escaped, by riding 
off unimpeded by me; many unmarried officers 
having escaped in this way. When the mutinies 
first began, if all the ladies and children at the 
numerous small stations had been instantly sent 
away to Calcutta or somo place of safety before the 
roads were obstructed, their husbands and fathers 
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■«\*ouId proljtibly Iwvc Imil a better chance of escape. 
Instead of wlncli, the livc.s of men, women, anfl 
children were sacrificed, through the efforts to avoid 
arousing the suspicions of the troops. 

Gwalior was one of the worst places in India to 
effect an escape from. The houses were in rows 
on each side of a long road, a mile in length ; behind 
them, on one side, were the lines of the cavalry ajid 
artillery, and branching ofi' from them were the lines 
of the infantry regiments. On the other side, behind 
the houses, was the nullah.* The only people xvhti 
escaped on the night of the 14th, lived on this .side. 
On the first alarm, they instantly rushed across the 
nullah. Had the guards of their houses resisted 
their escape, nothing could have saved thcjn : had 
soldier.s been placed there to stop them, it would 
have been useless to attempt it; but for the first 
ten minutes the nullah was left unguarded. Our 
house was some distance from the nullah, aud we 
had not been long cnoxigh in Gwalior to knf)w the 
locality c-vactly. Besides, almost immediately after the 
alarm, the banks of the nullah wore lined with sepoys, 
hunting for tho'C who h.ad already crossed. I believe 
the Briirndicr lay hidden under the bridge whilst 
thev were passing over it ami searching fi)r him. 

At one end of the long street wn^ a small bazaar, 
tbe natives of which were instantly up in arm®. 
Our house wxs near thlsVnd of the street, and at 
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the opposite end was a cetnoicry, a paratle }:ronnd 
and caol. At the hack of the houFcs atnl lines 
were tlio cavalry stacks, the conrfc, the inaiiazine, 
and a small place where elephants were kept, 

I f'ot a letter from one of mv cousins, savi>n» that 
they had all been obliged to escape by riding frotn 
Simla to Knssowlie ; it was a lone distance ; atul my 
uncle, who had been very ill, was greatly exhausted 
bv ridinii so far in the sun. They were also very 
much alarmed about their brother at Pcshawur, the 
Punjaub being in such an nnscltlcd state. 

1 was much struck with the conduct of oxir 
servants — thej’ grew so impertinent. My ayah 
evidently looked on all my property ns her share 
of the plunder. When I opened my dressing-case, 
she would ask me questions about the ornaments, 
and inquire if the tops of the scent-hotllcs were 
real silver; and she always watched whore I pnt 
my things. One evening, on returning from our 
drive, we heard a tremondons quarrelling going 
on between the sepoys of our guard and the ayah 
and kitmutghar. They' were evidently disputing 
about the spoil 5 and it afterwards turned out that 
the sepoys got quite masters, and would not let 
the servants share any of the plunder, but kept 
them prisoners, and starved and ill-tvcatcd them. 
They had mnch better have remained faithful to 
us, and have helped ns to escape ; instead of which, 
at the first shot, they vanished, and began to plun- 
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dcr what they could. My husband overheard the 
punkah coolies outside talking about us, and saying 
that these Feringhis* would soon have a different 
home, and tlmy would tlicn bo roasters j and that 
tlie Fcringlxis were quite different in the cool 
weather, but were now such poor creatures as to 
require to be punlcahed and kept cool. I could not 
help fancying they might have made us punkah and 
fan t/icni, so completely were we in their power. 

During this week the bunian,t who supplied us 
with grain for the cattle and other tilings, the 
church-bearer and the schoolmaster, all came to 
be paid at once ; they said they were going to take 
all their property to the Luslikur. This looked as 
if mischief was brewing. 

Letters came from home full of news about the 
Manchester Exhibition, tours in Scotland, and all 
sorts of pleasures. Of course, our friends knew 
nothing then of the state of misery we were in. 

Our last consolation was now taken away, for the 
telegraph between us and Agra was destroyed, and we 
were dependent upon rumour for intelligence. We 
heard dreadful reports from Jhansi, but could not 
ascertain the extent of die calamity there. An order 
appeared for a regiment to hold itself in readiness 
for marcliing, and the guard returned fi*om the Eesi- 
dency, for the Eajali gave Msyor Maepherson a guard. 

* Peringliis, English — Europeans. ^ 

t Banian, shopkeeper, trader in grain, &c. 
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I ^vcll reracmljer one Saturday night (the last 
night -we spent in our own house) wc were kept 
awake by tlic ominous sound of the niaistrce* making 
a cofBn for a poor little child that was to be buried 
early the following morning. My husband rose at lialf- 
past four, as the funeral was at five. The ayah was 
particularly attentive in her manner to me, and began 
pitying the poor " mem sahib,” saying, “ How she will 
grieve no'vv her baby is dead.” She stood at the win- 
dow- watching, and telling me all that was going on. 

When the buggy returned for me, I drove to 
church, and found service had begun. I passed 
many sepoys idling about the road — as is usual on 
Mnistrcc, caipenter. 
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Sundaj'. Tiiey all sainted me; but I thought I 
ohseiTcd a trcachcrons look on their faces. I won- 
dered they did not attack ns when we w’cre in 
church, .and hoard afterwards that they were verj* 
sorry they did not. The church was well attended, 
and wo afterwards received the Holy Communion. 
Singular that we should all meet for the last time at 
such a solemn service I 

Whilst walking in the garden, before going to 
cliurcli, when my hnslwnd was at the funeral of 
Captain Murray’s little baby, I saw about a hundred 
sowars ride past the back of our house; they rode 
quietly in, all wrapped in long cloaks. I cannot help 
thinking they were the mutinous sowars of Captain 
Alexander’s party, returned to join in the outbreak. 

After breakfast wc bathed and dressed, and whilst 
my liusb.'ind was resting, and I playing one of 
Mozart’s “Masses,” we heard a tremendous noise 
in our garden. After waiting a little time to see if it 
would cease, ray husband went out, and found one 
or two sepoys again disputing with our servants. 
He ordered them to be quiet ; bat it was of no use, 
they did not now care even to keep up appearances. 
At last they settled the dispute among themselves; 
and for two hours we had perfect silence — not a 
sound was heard ; it was a dread, foreboding still- 
ness. I read tlie lines, “While drooping sadness 
enfolds us here like mist,” in the “ Christian Year,” 
and felt comforted. I afterwards recovered that very 
book. 
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Aly liusbana laid down, and tried to get a little 
sleep, he was so worn out. He had just before been 
telling me the particulars of the Jliansi massacre, too 
frightful to be repeated ; and we did not know how 
soon we might meet the same fate ourselves. 

I hope few will know how awful it is to wait 
quietly for death. There was now no escape ; and 
we waited for our death-stroke. The dread calm of 
apprehension was awful. We indeed drank the cup 
of bitterness to the dregs. The words “ 0 death in 
life, the days that are no more,” kept recurring to my 
memory like a dirge. But God helps us in all our 
woes ; otherwise we could not have borne the hor- 
rible suspense. 

Silence still reigned, and I was again reading home 
letters — one from my sister on her wedding tour — 
when in rushed some of the servants, calling out that 
the little bungalow Avhere we had formerly lived was 
on fire, and that the wind was blowing the dames in 
our direction. Something must be done, as the 
sparks were being blown all about: the “ 1st” N. 1. 
were very active in either putting out — or increasing 
— the flames. All the residents began to take the fur- 
niture out of their houses and pour water on the 
roofs ; and my husband, at the head of our servants, 
instantly took similar precautions with our house. 
The heat was dreadful, the wind high, and the mess- 
house was soon also a mass of flames. Everyone who 
has seen a great fire in a village may imagine what a 
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eight it was. The road was crowded, the air filled 
with smoke, and I heard the crackling and roaring of 
the flames : it was a great contrast to the dead calm that 
had reigned before ; but scarcely more awful. While 
my husband was busily assisting the men, who were 
running about with water, and using the fire-engine; 
to my astonishment I found the ayah making bundles 
of my clothes, which she had taken out of the ward- 
robes and spread over the floor: she came to me for 
ray keys, saying I had better have my things packed 
up and she would take care of them. I ordered 
her to replace them in the drawers and come and 
punkah me, as it was fearfully hot; I wished to keep 
her quiet, but she was constantly running oiF, At last 
the wind fell, and the fire was extinguished ; but not 
till the mess-house, the large bath-house adjoining, and 
little bungalow were burnt to the ground : my hus- 
band came in, greatly exhausted wdth his exertions. 

After dinner the poor clerk, Collins, came in to 
know about service ; he was dreadfully agitated, and 
my husband had to wait some time before he was suf- 
ficiently composed to speak. He said he was quite 
sure the sepoys intended to rise that night and 
murder us all. Poor man f I shall never forget his 
look of distress: he was the first to be shot that night. 
My husband advised me to put on a plain dark 
dress and jacket, and not to wear any ornaments or 
hide anything about me, that the sepoys might not 
kill me for the sake of my dress or trinlccts ; we then 
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selected one or two trifles tint we prized and some 
valuable papers, which we made into small packets, 
and again sat down in silent snspcnsc. 

^fcanwhilc mj- husband wrote to Captain iMcade 
(the brigade-major) to ask if we were to have service 
in the church that cveninir, as the mess-house was dc- 
stroyed ; and also to inquire what he thought of things. 
Captain Meade replied that under present circum- 
stances no one would be prepared to go to church, and 
we must expect “such things” to happen in these 
times. I then flnished a letter for home ; which never 
went, as it was burnt in our house. 

After coflcc we received a note from Major SherritT, 
saying he wished to see my hu.-band ; at 5 o’clock he 
came, and they had a long t;dk together. He said it 
■w.'is a hard thing that we should st.ay to be butchered 
like sheep; for now there was no doubt but that 
such would be our fate. He also told us Mrs. Haw- 
kins had come in from Sepree, to join her husband, 
and that she had been confined on Saturday. “ It is 
dreadful,” he added, “that women and children 
should be exposed to such horrors : they will receive 
no mercy I fear.” We wished him to dine with us, 
but he w.as engaged to the Brigadier; and after 
w'alking some time in the garden ho went awaj’, 
having first left some money which he had forgotten 
to give at the holy communion that morning. A few 
hours after he was shot, when at the lines of his 
regiment. . ’ 

jf- 
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]\Iy luislwtHl now pent for all the cervants anti gave 
them each hnnilpome prcpcnta in money : to his hearer 
anti my ayah he gave (loiihlc ; he also rcwartlctl the 
guartl of MX pepoyp, who had come to gunnl our house 
when the (ire hrohe out. "We then drove out. We 
paw ppareely any one ahout, everything looked as it had 
done for dayp past ; hut a-t we were returning we passed 
povoral parties of repoys, none of whom painted us. 
We met the llrlgadier and Jlajor Blake, who were 
just going to pa.«^ n party of sepoys, and I remember 
saying to my husband, “ If the sepoys don't salute 
the Brigadier the storm is nigh at liaml.’’ They did 
not, 'J'lie Brigadier and Major Blake turned and 
looked at them. We found our guard still at our 
house, hut they also took no notice of ns. We then 
had tea, and sat reading till gun-fire ; and at 9 we 
retired to rest, ns my hushnnd was much c.xhnustcd. 

I ho])c no one will think me unfeeling in writing 
what follows ; it r/iitst he obvious to nil that I cannot 
do so without great pain ; hut I think that English- 
men ought to know what their own countrywomen 
liavc endured at the hands of the sepoys ; and what 
we w’cnt through that night and the following week,, 
hundreds of ladies sullercd all over India. Only a 
few survived to tell the talc ; which can only bc/aiV/i- 
/w/ty told by one who has experienced the misery. 

Some men may think that women arc weak and 
only fitted to do trivial things, and endure potty 
troubles j and there arc women who deserve no 
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higher opinion : such as faint at the sight of blood, 
are terrified at a harmless cow, or make themselves 
miserable by imagining terrors, and unreal sorrows ; 
but there are many who can endure with fortitude 
and patience what even soldiers shrink from. Men are 
fitted by education and constitution to dare and to do ; 
yet they have been surpassed, in presence of mind and 
in the power of endurance, by weak women. 

!My husband went into his dressing room, and I, 
after undressing and dismissing my ayah, arranged my 
dress for flight, and lay down. A single lamp shed a 
ghostly glimmer in the room. Soon afterwards the 
gun fired — instantly the alarm bugle rang out its shrill 
warning on the still night. Our guard loaded their 
muskets, and I felt that our death knell had sounded 
when the butts went down with a muffled sound. 
]\Iy husband opened his door and said, " All is over 
with us ! dress immediately.” The ayah and bearer 
rushed in, calling out, “ Fly ! the sepoys have risen, 
and will kill you.” The ayah then quickly helped me 
to dress. I put on a morning wrapper, cloth jacket, 
and bonnet, and snatched up a bottle of aromatic 
vinegar and another of opium from the dressing table, 
but left my watch and rings. My husband then 
came in, and we opened my bath-room door, which 
led into the garden, and rushed out. Fortunately it 
was very dark. I said, “ Let us go to the Stuarts, 
and see what they are doing.” We soon reached 
their house, and found Mrs. Stuart in great distress. 
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as her husband had just ridden off to the lines. 
Poor Mrs. Hawkins lay in the next room, with a 
Serjeant’s wife attending to the little baby (only a few 
hours old). Mrs. Hawkins’ children and the little 
Stuarts were crying, and the servants sobbing, thus 
adding to the confusion. Whilst my husband tried 
to soothe Mrs. Stuart, I went in to talk to Mrs. 
Hawkins, whose husband had also gone to the lines. 

Suddenly a horse dashed into the compound, and 
Mrs. Stuart cried out, " Oh I they have killed my 
husband ! ” I returned to her, as my husband went 
out to speak to the syce.* I held her hand, and 
never can !■ forget her agonised clasp ! The syce 
told my husband that the sepoys had shot Captain 
Stuart 5 that he thought the captain was not dead, 
but had been taken to the artillery linos s he also 
brought a message from Major Hawkins, directing 
his wife and children to go to the lines. So Mrs. 
Hawkins was carried out on a bed, followed by the 
nurse with the infant, and a large party of servants 
carrying the other four children. They all went to 
the artillery lines, as the artillery had promised to 
remain faithful. Mrs. Stuart also set oiF in her 
carriage with her children ; my husband helped her 
in, and tried to comfort her. Mrs. Stuart had before 
told me that when she returned from her former 
flight to the Eesidency, a sepoy had said to her, 
*‘Why did you leave your husband. Mem-sahib? 

* Syce, groom. 
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Thai was not brave ; but you women are so weak 
and faint-bearled, you lake flight at nothing. See ! 
the Sahib trusted us; we will always be faithful, 
•whatever happens. 

Oar syce now appeared with the buggy, accom- 
panied by our kitmutghar; the latter appeared very 
much excited, .and had a tulwah * in each hand. He 
advised us to cross the bridge leading to the Lushkur ; 
but the syce said it was guarded with guns and sen- 
tries. At first we thought we would follow ^Irs. 
Stuart and Mrs. Hawkins to the artillery lines, ns the 
artillery were thought to be better inclined towards 
us ; it w.as the 4th we dreaded, for they had often let 
fall sus]ncious .and mutinous words. It is believed 
that they committed, that night and the following 
morning, most of the murders at the st.alion. 

Just as we were going to tuni tow.ards the artil- 
lery lines, a young sepoy ctunc runnitig from them 
towards \is, weeping and sobbing. Ho c.alled out, 
" They have shot the Sahib,” and though my husband 
spoke to him, he ran past without answering. All this 
time we heard volleys of musketry, bugles, shots, and 
terrible shrieks, and saw some of the houses burninjr. 
"We drove to the Blakes’ bungalow, where wo found 
Mrs. Blake, JIrs. Kaikes, and Dr. and IMrs. Kirke; 
none of them knowing what to do. Major Blake 
had ridden off to the lines the instant the alarm bugle 
had sounded ; and things were rather quieter here. 

* Tuhvnli, sword, scimit.'ir. 
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It was now 10 o’clock. Dr. Kirkc said tlic guard 
had promised to stay by us, and that now it was 
utterly impossible to escape, as every, road was 
guarded and planted with guns, and cavalry were 
riding about. After a short time, passed in ter- 
rible suspense, the guard of the house suggested 
that we had better hide in the garden, as the sepoys 
would soon be coming to ** loot ” * the house, and 
would kill us. It w’as only postponing our 
deaths, as we knew tliat escape was now hopeless; 
but as life is dear to all, we did what we could to 
save it. 

I shall not attempt to describe my feelings ; but 
leave readers to imagine them — if they can. I will 
only relate the 8imj)Ic facts. 

“We followed the advice of the guard, and went into 
the garden, where w'c remained for some lime. Ulrs. 
Haikes ■with her baby was taken by her servant to 
hide elsewhere, and the Kirkes, with their little hoy, 
•went back to their own house. Jly husband had his 
rifle, which "^vas afterwards lost. 1 ■wa.s told aftcr- 
w.ards by several natives tlmt he killed two sepoys 
with it : I know not if he did. 

^Irs. Blake’s kilmutghar, Muza, ■who remained 
faithful, now took us to a shady jdaeb in the garden, 
where we la}' concealed behind a Imuk, well covered 
with trees. He told us to lie down and not to move, 
and then brought a large dark shawl for my hu.‘‘band, 

• Loot, to rob, to plunder. 
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^Yllo was in a white suit. It was now about 11. 
The guard (composed of men of the Isl) still re- 
mained faithful ; though they look no active part in 
helping us. They kept coming to us with reports 
that ^Irs. Camiihcll was lying dead in her compound; 
that the Brigadier was shot on the bridge, and Dr. 
!Mackeller near one of the hospitals, and (worst of 
all) that poor Major Blake was killed. This last 
report was only too true. 

At last about a hundred sepoys ctimc to attack ^Irs. 
Ciunpbeirs house, which was close to our hiding place. 
IVe heard them tearing down the doors and windows, 
and smashing the glass and furniture; they even 
brought carts into the garden to carry off the plunder ; 
then they set fire to it, and the flames shot up into 
the clear night air. They seemed to take pleasure 
in their mad work, for their wild shouts of laughter 
mingled with the crackling of the flames. The moon 
(which had now risen) looked calmly down on our 
misery, and lighted the heavens, which were flecked 
with myriads of stars, only occasionally obscured by 
the smoke of the burning houses. Oh the sight of 
that moon! how I longed that she would hide her 
brightness behind some cloud, and not seem to look 
BO serenely down upon our misery. 

At last, when the mutineers had wreaked their 
vengeance on Mrs. CampbeU’s house, and only a 
heap of smouldering and blackened ruins remained, 
they commenced their attack on the Blakes’ house. 
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Wc heard them looking for us ; but not finding their 
victims there, they came into the garden and made a 
diligent search for us. I saw the moonliglit glancing 
on their bayonets, as they thrust aside the bushes, 
and they passed so close by us that wc might have 
touched them. But God bafiled their malice for a 
time ; though they sought us with a deadly hatred, 
they were unsuccessful, and wc were again left to 
wait a little longer in bitter suspense. When they 
were burning the Blafces’ house, the fiaincs and smoke 
swept over us. Gradually the fury of the sepoys 
died away, and they seemed to be gone in search of 
fresh plunder, or other victims ; for we heard them * 
shouting and firing in the distance. 

Our faithful j\Iuza now crept to us, and said we 
were no longer safe where we were, but that he 
might hide us in his house, and perhaps get us some 
native dresses to disguise ourselves in; and gratefully 
W'e hurried after him during a lull in the storm. 
His house was a low, small hut, close to the garden, 
where the other houses of the Blakes’ servants were ; 
and we rushed past so quickly that, though we saw 
a number of sepoys, yet they, in the excitement, did 
not see us. Mrs. Blake, in her hurry, fell, and hurt 
her head and shoulder. We crouched down in the 
hut, not daring to move, and scarcely to breathe. I 
remember asking Mrs. Blake to take off her silk cape, 
as it rustled, which she did. In the dark I fell back- 
ward over a small bed and hurt myself. Muza then 
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we won; in hi>« houfe, mnl .<.av thev iniiht unreli; hm 
he niilled lint hi;' mother wn* ill, .'md that they 
nn"ht fr'ojitcn her. They n*he(l him, “ llnvo you 
no J'frinohi.-' conce;ih;il ; ” .and he ,«worc the mo>-i 
hacred oath on the Iv«tran, that there wore none in hi- 
houfc; Init tin?' did not apjiear to Mti.xfy ilicm, and 
wc heanl thejn roniinji in; they forced I'jie.n the door 
with the hull- of their nnjihet?. the chain fell with a 
clatiq:, and a-* the door hur^t iipi.-n, we h;\w the moon 
gli^tcnin" on their fixed hayonct.-'. We thonglit they 
were going to charge in ii])nn uf: hut no; the hut 
avas fo dark that llicy could not fcc uf. 'J’hcy called 
for a light; hutMur-i (-tojiped them, and Fnid, “ You 
Ecc they arc not here : come, and I will eIiow you 

• Two, three, four ; is tiicic not miotlicr ? 
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•where they are.” He then shut and fastened the 
door, and they again "went away. 

There was again a dead silence^ followed hy the 
dying shrieks of a horse, as it rushed past our hiding 
place ; so we supposed they had gone to the stables. 
After a time Muza returned and said : “ The}' will 
be here again soon, and will kill me for concealing 
you, when I swore you were not here ; so I will take 
you to the bearer’s hut: he will not betray you.” 
He then opened the door and we went out. Day 
was be^nning to dawn, and the air felt cool, after 
the close atmosphere of the house we had been in for 
so many hours; it was the bearer’s hut we were 
taken to ; one of a cluster of huts built of mud, and 
very low and small. I again fell and hurt myself, as 
it was not yet light;, and we again lay on the ground, 
quite worn out with watching, and terror ; our lips 
were parched, and wc listened intently to hear the 
least sound: but a brooding silence prevailed. TTe 
were soon joined by itirs. Baikes, with her baby and 
ayah ; the poor baby crying and fretting. 

It was now nearly sis o’clock, and grew gradually 
lighter, when the sepoys again returned howling and 
raging like wild beasts. They came round the 
hut, the baby cried, and we heard them ask, “ TVhose 
child is that?” One of the women replied they 
did not know; they called “Bring it out;” when 
Mrs. Baikes exclaimed in an agony of fear, “Oh! 
they will kill my child I ” lYben the woman carried it 
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tint lay on tlio floor of tin* hut, itiottiro^, plnli-, 
frhc* took them out ?U»wly, «ik /»(/ ow', ami oavc them 
to the s-ejioy*!. 

^Vc all i-lonil u|> elo<-c to'Ti’t^jpr corner of the 
hut ; each of u^ took up one of (lie lo;i< of wooil (hat 
lay on the {rrouml, n« .••omc mran< of ilefiuice. I dhl 
nut know if iny hu~haml hail ht-^ irun, a-' it wa« loo 
ilark in the hut to .«i'c even our faei-!*. Tlie n-poy? 
then heoan to jiull off the roof: the cowanlly 
wrctche? ilan-d not emne in, a>i they ihonoht wo hail 
weapons. When they had nnroofeil the hut, they 
firiKl in upon u«. At the fiivt ehot we ilroppeil onr 
pieces of woml, atiil my linshaml .••aid, “ We will not 
die here, let ns go ont-ide.” AVo all rushed out ; 
and Mr.*, llhike, Mr.*. Kaikes, and I, ela^ped our 
hands and cried, “Mut inaro, nmt inaru” (do nut 
kill us). • The sejiuy-s .•^aid, “ AVe will not kill the 
mem-sahihs, only the sahib.’’ AVe were surrounded 
by a crowd of them, and as soon as they distingnidicd 
my husband, they fired at him. Instantly they 
dragged !Mrs. lllakc, Mrs. Kaikes, and me back ; 
hut not into the bearer’s hnt; the inebtcr’st was 
good cnougli for us, they saiil. I saw no more ; hut 
volley after volley soon told me that .all was over. 


Fcringlii, bi, tticre arc Engikh there. 


■| Mchtcr, Bivccpcr. 
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Here Tve again lay crouched on the ground ; and 
the stillness ■was such, that a little mouse crept out 
and looked at us with its bright eyes, and was not 
afraid. Mrs. Campbell came rushing in with her 
hair hanging about ; she wore a native’s dress, her 
own ha-ving been tom off her : she had been left alone 
the whole night. Then poor Sirs. Kirke, with her 
little boy, joined us ; she had that instant seen her 
husband * shot before her eyes ; and on her crying 
“ Ball me too ! ” they answered, " No, we have hilled 
you in killing him.” Her arms were bruised and 
swollen; they had torn off her bracelets so roughly : 
even her wedding ring was gone. They spared her 
little boy; saying; “Don’t kill the bbtchaf; it is a 
missie baba.”| Poor child ! Ms long curls and girlish 
face saved his life I He was only four years of age. 

* Dr. Winlow Kirke, n’ko had for nearly twenty years been a me- 
dical officer of the company, first with the Bandelcnnd legion in 
Scinde, then as a medical adviser to Sir Charles Napier, afierwards 
with the Bengal troops at Bareilly, sabscqnently with the European 
ardllery at Eerozepore, and, lastly, as superintending surgeon to the 
GwaUor contingent. He was much beloved, both by his brother 
officers, and by the sepoys under his care, for his benevolent dispo- 
dtion and goodness of heart ; bis kindness to the sepoys in sickness 
has been much commended ; and it was generally thought, that if a 
rising took place, he would escape, being so much liked by the natives ; 
but his death proved how delusive was the confidence to be placed 
in these black-hearted wretches. The doctor who had ministered to 
their necessities and comfort when in hospital, who had cured them 
when sick, and tended them when convalescent, these miscreants shot 
before his wife, and heat out his brains with the butts of their 
muskets. 

t Bfitcha, little one, cMd. J Missie hiiba, little girL 
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I was very thankful to see Mrs. Campbell, after 
the frightful report we had heard ; for till then we 
had thought her to be safe nnder Major Macpherson’s 
protection. The sepoys soon returned, and crowded 
in to stare at us. They made the most insulting 
remarks, and then -said, " Let us carry them to our 
lines;” whereupon they seized our hands, and 
dragged us along very fast. It was a beautiful 
morning, and the birds were singing. Oh! how 
could the bright sun and clear blue sky look on such 
a scene of cruelty ! It seemed as if God had for- 
gotten us, and that hell reigned on earth. No 
■words can describe the hellish looks of these human, 
fiends, or picture their horrid appearance : they had 
rifled all the stores, and drank brandy and beer to 
excess, besides being intoxicated with bhang.* They 
were all armed, and dressed in their fatigue uniform. 
I noticed the number on them; it was the 4th — 
that dreaded regiment Some were evidently the 
prisoners who had been let out from the gaol the 
night before ; and they were, if possible, more furious 
than the rest Several mounted sowars (the same, 
I believe, whom I had seen ride in the day before) 
were riding about the roads and keeping guard, and 
wished to fire at us, but the infantry would not let 
them. The road was crowded with sepoys laden 
' with plunder, some of which I recognised as our own. 

After they had dragged ns to tlieir lines, they took 

* Bliang, an intoxicaUng liqnor made of hemp. 
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US from house to house, and at last placed us on a 
charpoy* under some trees. Mrs. Gilbert and her 
child now arrived, and poor Mrs. Procter; the latter 
in a dreadful state, having just seen her husband 
killed. All our horses and carriages were drawn up 
in a line under some trees, and I saw a beautiful Arab 
of Mrs. Kaikes’ lying shot. Hundreds of sepoys 
now came to stare at us, and thronged round us so 
densely we could scarcely breathe. They mocked 
and laughed at us, and reviled us with the most 
bitter language, saying: ^^Why don’t you go home 
to your houses? Don’t you think it is very hot 
here? Would you like to see your sahibs now?” 
We sdd we wished to go to Agra; they replied, 

Oh I Agra is burnt to the ground, and all the Fe- 
ringhis are killed.” They then struck the native 
gong. I think it was about eight o’clock. 

After keeping us for some time, as a spectacle on 
which to wreak their contempt, when they had tired 
themselves with using insulting language, they said 
we might go where we liked ; but when we asked 
how ? they demurred at giving us one of the carriages, 
till some, more merciful than the rest, at last said we 
might have one. They gave us Mrs. Blake’s — a large 
landau. The horses were very spirited and plunged 
a good deal : the morning before, they had broken 
the traces. How we all got in I can’t say : there 
were Mrs. Blake, Mrs. Bailees, her baby and ayah, 

* Charpoy, natire bed. 
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Mrs. Kirke and her little boy, Mrs. Campbell and 
myself; and some sergeants’ wives clung to the 
C{irri.age: how they liung on I don’t know. The 
sepoys threw into the carriage one or two bottles of 
beer, and a bottle of camphor-water. The first thing 
the horses did, was to run down a bank and across 
a small nullah. 

Muza drove; and a syce went with us a little 
way, but soon grew tired, and fell back. When we 
got a little way from the station, we came up with 
some more sergeants’ wives and children; some of 
them nearly naked, and in great distress, having seen 
their husbands shot, and dragged about, and others 
not knowing the fate of their husbands. Poor things, 
their distress was very pitiable ; their feelings being 
less under control than ours. 

I never can remember how it was we were 
separated from Mrs. Proctor and Mrs. Gilbert, with 
her nurse and child ; but think the Grenadiers carried 
them otf to their lines, as they afterwards rejoined us. 
The horses now grew very restless and tried to run 
away, and Muza did not know how to manage them. 
We came up to a chowki* and were afraid the 
mutineers would stop us; they did not; but they 
told us that Mrs. Hennessy and Captain Murray had 
been killed in escaping. 

We here debated where we should go, and at 


* Cho^tki, stage. 
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insl agreed lo go to the Kajah jind entreat him for 
Iirotcclion. 

Tlie Lushlcur was five or six tnilos from tlic ]Moril 
and we reached it about noon. "We parsed crowds 
of natives, whom wcc.tpccfcd to slop ns every instant 
When we reached the palace, we a-ked to see the 
Rajah. 

'Die palace was surrounded by a crowd of horsc- 
inen, soidierH and natives, ail most insolent in their 
manner to us, calling out “your ]{nj * is over now.” 
The Maharajah refused to see us: though we en- 
treated some of the Raj.ah’s servants to be allowed 
to spciik to him, we were roughly refused. Some 
say bo was looking at us from a balcony all the 
time. Why were we so heartlessly treated by him, 
when he had been so kind to Major Macplicrson and 
hi.s ])arty, even lending them carriages and a guard, 
and facilitating their escape in every way ? Did he 
shelter Jlajor Mncjdicrson in his jmlitical capacity, and 
the brigadier as a man of importance ? Perhaps he 
thought that hcli»lcs9 women could never be of any 
use to him. This is a mystery that no one can 
cxi>lnin to the Rajah’s credit. Wo felt it keenly, to 
be thus driven from Jus palace gate with contempt 

We proceeded on our way, the people yelling and 
sliouting after us, and we expecting every instant to 
be slopped and torn out of our carriage and given up 
to be killed by them ; for nothing could exceed their 
savage looks and language. At the outskirts of the 
* Unj, rule. 
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Lusljkur wc wore ohligcil to f-top, as the horses kept 
hreakinj: the traces as fast ag we tied thcjn toirethcr 
again ; moreover llio}* were much oxhansted, having 
l)Cen in harncfs the whole niglit hcforc, for Mrs. 
Blake’s cfcajio. 

A clinprasci* of thcBaiah’s took the carri.ngo from 
ns, and made us get out and wait hy the road side 
till he sent us two or three native carts; they were 
iniscrahlc things without springs, had no covers to 
jirotcct us from the. sun, and were drawn hy 
wretchedly weak hnllocks. We got in and were 
tfdien to a large pucka j house in a g.arden, where 
some great hnllocks were munehing grain in a room ; 
and there we sl.nyed. It was now ahonl. one o’clock, 
I think. We here found an Bnropean htdonging to 
the tclcgrapli, and hU wife with her little h.ahy : she 
was a half-caste, and they were disguised in native 
dresses. The weak childi4i conduct of this man w.as 
sickening ; ho almost cried, and kept saying, “ 0 we 
shall all be killed : ’' instead of trying to help, he only 
proved a hurden to us. 

We had now almost lo-st the power of thinking 
and .acting, for we had been from nine the preced- 
ing evening without food, water, or rest ; and our 
minds were on the rack, tortured by grief and sus- 
pense. Here we were, about eight miEcrnblc women, 
alone and unprotected, without food or proper cloth- 
ing, exhausted by fatigue, and not knowing wdiat to 
• Clmpra-ssi, jncjscngcr. t I’uckn, Btonc, brick. 

K 2 
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do ; some liad no sliocs or covering for llieir head?. 
At last ]\ru/,a eaid we Imd heller get into our cni'ls 
and push on ; for ihc natives of the Luslikur, lienr- 
ing we were licrc, would follow and kill us. The 
bullocks went very slowly, and we could not make 
them move faster. The sensation of horror and 
helplessness ojjprcsscd us like a night-niarc : for all 
this time we w'cre only a few miles from Gwalior," 
and could even hear the shouting and crying there. 

Mrs. Campbell having hrolccn one of the bottles 
of beer, wo had each drank a little, which greatly 
refreshed tis. 

We toiled slowly onwards the whole of that long, 
hot afternoon ; the dust rising in clouds, and the hot 
wind parching us. The men who drove the bullocks 
could hardly make them move. We mixed a few 
drops of the camphor-water with the water Muza 
occasionally brought us from the wells we passed, 
and found it supj)ort us a little. 

The shades of evening were drawing on, and we 
were ns yet only a few miles on our weary way, 
when Muza said wo were pursued by some sowars, 
who were coming to kill tis, and ho fcai'cd ho could 
not save us, as we were on a Hat sandy jdain with no 
shelter. Wo reached, at last, a small chowlci by 
tlio road side, where the horses for the mail and tlic 
dfvk gharries were kept, and the syces w’ho attended 
to tlicm. There were some wild, savage-looking men 
cooking food round a, lire. Muza spoke to them, 



a;ul then tohl tts lo gel out of our cart.-* anil hide 
here. "\Vc all s-at on the ground, and Mn:*.a «aul, 
“Only pretend to go to sleep: htit I fear I canttot- 
save yon. as they are bent on hilling yon.” IVc 
v.'aitctl, with onr carls drawn np. It was nearly 
darh, and we heard the horsetnett coming fjniehly on. 
At last live sowars appeared, armed with mateldochs 
and tulwahs, and as soon as they .«aw the carls thev 
Stopped and dismounted. Mnzn went towards them 
and hegnn talking to them. ^Ve heard him e.ay, 
“ See how tired they arc ; they have had no rest. 
Let them sleep to-night ; yon can kill them to- 
morrow : only let them sleep now." This they con- 
sented to do, and went a little w.ay from us; but 
when it grew darker they crept near ns, and began 
loading their matchlocks and unsheathing their tul- 
wahs. Muza came to us, and said he feared they 
would ;tot spare us. lie then asked ns for all the 
ornnmentis we had. Ttirs. Blake was the only one 
who had any, Mr.-5. Campbell and Mrs. Kirkc having 
been stripped of theirs, and I had left mine behind. 
I instantly took oil' my wedding ring and tied it 
round my waist, as 1 was determined to save it if 
possible. Mrs. Blake had several valuable rings, 
other ornaments, and money about her; these she 
gave to ^luza, who handed them to the sowars. AVc 
heard them (quarrelling together, and I helicvc they 
held a loaded pistol to his breast and niiulc him 
swear that we had no more. ^luza then said wo 
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must speak to them, as they would not believe him. 
So Mrs. Blake and Mrs. Campbell, who spoke Hin- 
doostanee fluently, spoke to them, and ofiered them 
40?. if they would take a note to Captain Campbell at 
Agra, asking for a guard. At first they said they 
would, and went to one of the syces to ask for paper ; 
but presently returned and said we meant to betray 
them ; and again they threatened to kill us. Just 
then we heard in the distance the tramp of a large 
body of horse and the dang of arms i this rather 
startled the sowars, and gave us some hope. When 
the cavalry came nearer, we s&w that they were part 
of the Rajah’s body-guatd, returning from escorting 
Major Macpherson and his party. They stopped, 
and we all ran towards them; and Mrs. Campbell, 
whose husband had had the temporary command of 
them, entreated their native oflScer (who was dressed 
in an English oflBcer’s uniform) to guard us, and let 
some of his men go with us. She offered them a 
large sum of money if they would. The Maharajah 
owed Captain Campbell long arrears of pay, and this 
also I believe she offered them ; but to no purpose. 
She then entreated for the protection of only one or 
two of his men. As they had escorted Major Mac- 
pherson, why could they not escort us ? The Rajah 
might have given orders for them to protect any 
helpless refugees from Gwalior. They refused, say- 
ing they had not the Maharajah’s hukum.”* So we- 
had the bitter disappointment of watching them i*ide 
* Huknm, order, command. 
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off. Whether the sowtira were frightened, I know 
not ; but, so far as I remember, tiiey did not again 
molest us. We then lay down, and some of us went 
to sleep : the poor children did, at least. 

Ycry early next morning we again set out. jMuza 
got us some gram ” for food, like vetch, which the 
animals live on ; it was very dry, and this, with a little 
water mixed with the camphor-water, was all we had 
to cat. About noon on Tuesday we reached the 
second dak bungalow on the way to Agra (when 
we had before come to Gwalior, we had come by 
another bye road, this not being then finished). Here 
wc halted for an hour or two, as we heard frightful 
reports about ]\Iajor Slacphcrson and his party ; wc 
were told that as soon as they had reached the Chuin- 
bul, the Rajah’s body-guard had left them, and that 
they had been attacked by the villagers, who had 
killed them. They even told us the names of those 
who had been killed, and so circumstantially that we 
could not doubt. The Rajah of Dhalpore, they said, 
had taken possession of the ford and would not allow 
any one to cross. We did not know what to do, 
whether to go on, not crediting what they said, or, 
believing them, stay where we were. The servants 
at the bungalow pressed us to stay, saying, wc should 
all be killed if we went on ; but wc thought they 
wanted to entrap us, and would only wait till they 
were, joined by otliers, and then kill us. 

We sent for the dak-book, in which travellers write 
their names, but only saw Major jMaepherson and 



as we were anxious to see who had escaped ; 
t earnestly wished to know if Mi’s. Stuart, 
irkins, Mrs. Hennessy, and several others, 
jd, as we had heard such frightful reports, 
pbcll wrote all our names in the book, that 

0 might escape should see them. We then 
■ a little “ dhS,I and rice, the first food we 

1 since Sunday night, excepting the gram, 
children were very glad of it, but we could 
being so weak with exposure to the sun : 
i, however, the doctors told us, it was well we 
so little, as our weak state alone saved us 
strokes. On looking at my foot, which was 
111, and inflamed, I found that I had cut it, 
s were very thin 5 so I tied my pocket hand- 
3und it. We wore all covered with “ prickly 
Bry painful and irritable eruption j and we 
rest, as. crowds of natives would continue 
in to stare at us ; even looking through the 
of all the rooms. They all had fire-arms, 
ly . brandished, and they looked so ferocious 
d not feel at all safe. Here we were joined 
Hlbcrt, poor Mrs. Proctor, and Mrs. Quick, 
i’s wife ; they had been very ill-treatcd at 
cur : Mrs. Proctor had even bad a tulwah 
r throat. 

ivening we proceeded on our journey in the 

♦ Dliiil, pnlso, split peas. 
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carls. Onr faithful Jkruz.a had procured us some 
chuddns * in which we wrapped our heads, and dis- 
guised ourselves ns well as we could, so .as lo appear 
like a party of natives travelling. The oxen slowly 
di'agged their weary limbs along, hanging their heads 
and stopping cverj- instant. AVhen Ave st.artcd we 
were surrounded by natives ; but strange to say, they 
let us depart, thinking probably that wo should never 
reach Agra, and that we should only die a lingering 
death on the way ; or that if wo did roach Agra we 
should onl}’ find it in ruins. 

We met five or six largo carriages returning from 
conveying Sfajor !Macphcrson and his p.arty to Agra. 
We stopped them and vainly entreated the drivers to 
take us only as far as the Chumbiil ; but this they 
scornfully refused to do, s.aying they had not the 
Eajah’s “hukum.” Oh, how our hearts swelled with 
indignation at this second refusal I It was very hard 
to see them drive jiast our miserable carts. Mrs. 
Quick was a A-ery large Avoman — for corpulency 
becomes a dise.ase in India, and her weight Avas 
such she liad already broken down one cart, a small 
frail one, and now, toiling slowly along on foot, she 
implored us to t.ako licr in or she should die : her 
expressions and language AA'erc violent and dreadful, 
but Ave felt for her, and she Avas at last taken into 
one of the carts. 

At night we reached a large A’illnge, but met Avith 
* Chuddns, largo veils, sheets. 
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HO sympathy : when we asked the natives for some 
water, they said we might get it for ourselves. Muza 
got us some, at last. We were then obliged to get 
out of the carts, and lie on the ground, in tlm middle 
of a dusty road, huddled together, whilst the villagers 
collected to stare at us ! they even brought torches 
to aid their scrutiny, ns it was now getting dark. 
The drivers of the carts injidc a fire and cooked some 
food the}' had got for thcmschcs. The natives were 
very insolent ; they looked at us all in succession, and 
said, “ Well, they arc not worth a pice* each ; ’* but 
to Mrs. Campbell they said, *^You are worth an 
anna they said she was (hurra kubsoorut) very 
handsome. She was a very beautiful woman, and had 
formerly been called the “ Eose of Gibraltar,” when 
she was there with her father. They 2>ulled aside 
her chudda, with which she tried to conceal her face, 
and said, “ We will look at you.” At last, worn out 
with fatigue, we slept, and the next morning (Wed- 
nesday) continued our journey. 

We passed through the town of Dholcporc, which 
is built on each side of tlic Chumbul. The natives arc 
a rude, fierce set, and when we reached the ford they 
would not let us cross, and said they would kill us. 
A large party of men well armed assembled together 
on a bank, and seemed to watch us. Muza advised 
us not to stir out of the carts, as they belonged to the 

* Pico, copper coin worth about ono farthing. 

f Anna, copper coin worth tlirec halfpence. 
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Knjali of Gwalior, and as long as they thought we were 
under his protection they dared not touch us. He 
then left us, in order to try if he could get a boat for 
us to cross in ; and crowds of natives collected to gaze 
at us. It will he evident to all, from the behaviour 
of the villagers to us, that the disaflcction was not 
confined to sepoys, as is sometimes asserted ; indeed, 
the villagers alw.ays flocked into the stations after the 
mutinies to murder and loot. Of course there arc 
some exceptions like Muza ; and some of the sepoys 
even remained faithful, and helped their oflicers to 
escape. 

It was the afternoon, and oppressively hot, when 
Muza returned, saying he had got a boat for us. 
We left our carts and descended the hill to the ford, 
where we saw a sort of raft, or rough native boat, at 
some distance from the shore ; we had to wade the 
stream before we reached it, and then we scrambled 
into it w’ct as we wci*c. Just as the boat began to 
move, Muza pilotijig, some natives dashed into the 
water, and, as if vexed that they had let ns depart, 
tore a piece of ^YOod out of the side, so that the 
water rushed in. The sergeants’ wives and children 
began shrieking out, “ They arc going to drown us ; 
they are pulling the boat to pieces.” I don’t know 
^Yhetbcr this stopped them ; but they then gave over ; 
though some of them continued swimming after the 
boat. The river was very broad, and the boat began 
to fill with "water ; so as soon as we neared the oppo- 
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oitc shore, we jiitnpctl out, aud again waded a short 
distance. The Chumbul, like all Indian rivers, 
during the rains, swells, and floods a large space be- 
yond its banks, sweeping all before it ; but during 
the dry season it shrinks up, leaving a large margin 
of sand and debris : through this we had now to drag 
ojjrsclves, the sand slicking to our wet dresses. 
Having left our carts on the other side, we entered a 
small chowki* near the river bank, into which we were 
followed by at least twenty horrid savage-looking 
men, armed with rusty old matchlocks .ind tulwahs. 
I shall never forget the expression of their faces; 
we could see well now*, as it was light, and we were 
neither agitated nor excited, many of us having almost 
lost all longing for life. We sat here for more than 
an hour, surrounded by these men, who cvciy now and 
then drew out their tulwiihs, and slowly polished them 
with their fingers, seeming to whet and sharpen them. 
They w'atched us closely : one njan especially, with 
only one eye, and that had a horrid b.isilisk expression 
in it, watched me the whole time. They appeared 
to consult how they should kill us, and I kept thinking 
what a dreadful death they would put us to with 
their rusty weapons; a bullet would h.ave been a 
merciful death in comparison. They w'ould occasion- 
ally leave us, and then return, as if purposely keeping 
us in suspense. 

At last a camel sowar rode up, and gave Mrs. 
Campbell a note. It was one written by Captain 
* Chowki, stage for horses. 
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Campbell to the Slaliarajah, requesting him to have 
all the bodies of the killed at Gwalior buried, and 
particularly his own Avife. This she herself read. 
The sowar said he would take her to Captain Camp- 
bell, who had come a few miles out of Agra, and 
was at the dilk bungalow at Munnia, not daring 
to come further, fearing an ambush j but Mrs. Camp- 
bell was unwilling to leave us, and moreover, she 
did not like to trust herself alone with the sowar, 
who agreed, instead, to take a note to Captain 
Campbell. 

Mrs. Campbell (I think) pricked with a pin on 
the back of the note, " We are here, more than a 
dozen women and children: send us help.” The 
sowar departed, and Captain Campbell actually re- 
ceived the note. 

Muza now said we had better walk on a little way, 
till he could procure us some more carts ; so we walked 
on under the burning sun, our wet clothes clinging 
to us. Some of the women had no shoes or stockings ; 
and one tore otF pieces of her dress to wrap round her 
bleeding feet. Mrs. Kirke and Mrs. Campbell, who 
had no bonnets, put part of their dresses over their 
heads, to protect them from the burning rays of the 
sun. Mrs. Gilbert could hardly walk; but some of 
the women helped her along, and others carried the 
children. At last Mrs. Quick fell down in an 
apoplectic fit, and became black in the face ; some of 
the ladies kindly stayed with her, but in a quarter of 
an hour she died. The natives crowded round. 
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laughing at her immense size, and mocked her. ItYc 
asked them to bury her ; but I don’t know whether 
they did : as we left her body lying on the road. 

We sat for a long time waiting for carts, in a lane 
with high banks on each side, which sheltered us a 
little from the sun ; at last, to our great delight, a 
native mounted policeman, riding Captain Campbell’s 
own “ Blacky,” came up and told us that Captain 
Campbell was at the first dik bungalow from Agra; 
not daring to come any further, and uncertain if we 
had escaped, as Major Maepherson and all who had 
escaped knew nothing about us. Captain Campbell 
had sent him with instructions to us to rest at the 
next dak bungalow, where he would provide us with 
food. The man then rode off to ask the Kajah of 
Dholeporc for some carts for us. It seemed strange 
to see this man, and hear him speak so kindly to us. 
He alone remained faithful when all the other mounted 
policemen afterwards mutinied at Agra. 

The horse too was an old friend which we had 
often driven, and Mrs. Campbell was delighted to 
see it again. Tlie man soon returned; and when 
the carts and an elephant, which the Bnjah allowed us 
to have, came, we went to the bungalow. It was 
the same at which I had rested on our way to 
Grwalior nearly six months before ; and I shall never 
forget the feeling with which I now entered that 
house under such different circumstances. 

It was quite dark when we reached the bungalow, 
and our kind messenger gave us some biscuits, bread 
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and beer, wliicli Captain Cmniibcll had sent. Then 
we lay down, some on the floor — and slept. In the 
morning (Thursday) at about 4 A. M. we set out in our 
carts, whidi were very uncomfortable, though drawn 
by fine large bullocks. Some of the sergeants’ wives 
had tried the night before to sit on the elephant; but 
as it had no howdah*, and they were too exhausted to 
hold on, we took them into our carts. About noon we 
came in sight of the bungalow at Munnia where Cap- 
tain Campbell was ; he had sent on his buggy for his 
wife, so she and Mrs. Gilbert preceded us in it. We 
soon arrived, and never shall I forget Captain Camp- 
bell’s kindness; he was truly a good Samaritan; he 
bathed our heads, fanned us, and procured us fowls 
and rice ; for we were by this time utterly worn out 
with fatigue and exhaustion. Here Mrs. Gilbert’s 
baby was born, and we halted till evening. Captain 
Campbell had a small charpoyt covered with some 
carpet belonging to the bungalow, for hirs. Gilbert 
and the infant to be carried on. He had twenty 
horsemen with him, but could not trust them. We 
started about 4 P.M., and travelled all night, through 
bye lanes; and thus, it being dark, we avoided an 
ambush, as the rebels were collecting to attack us. 
Poor Sergeant Quick now joined us, and was told of 
the death of his wife. 

At 6 the next morning (Friday) we reached Agra. 
It seemed so strange to see faces not haggard and 

* Howdah, scat for four people on an elephant. 

f Charpoy, a native bedstead. 
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sorrowful. W c went to tlic house of Captain Steven- 
son, Captain Campheirs cousin, and were refreshed 
with tea; afterwards Mrs. Blake, accompanied by 
her ever faithful Muza, went to her friend jVfrs. Grif- 
fin ; JJrs. Kirkc went to anothor kind friend, and 
Mrs. Eaikos to her uncle hir. Eaikes; I went to 
M.ajor Maepherson and Mrs. Innos, w'ho were in a 
large house appointed for the Gwalior refugees. 
jMrs. Gilbert now heard tluit her husband had either 
arrived or was expected; which must indeed have 
cheered her. Cajitain Murray drove me to jMajor 
jMacphersonV, where Mrs. Inner met me verj' kindly; 
she took me to a room, where, after I had bathed, 
I laid down and fell asleep; never awakening till 
evening. Mrs. Innes arranged for us to sleep in 
the garden ; as in case of an alarm we might more 
easily escape to the barracks. Slajor iMaepherson and 
Dr. Mackellor were also to sleep in the garden with 
their fire-arms ready. "We could now foresee danger, 
and plan how to avoid it; having been taught by 
bitter experience. 

I lay awake that night, gratefully enjoying the 
tranquillity and comparative security : all w'as calm 
and still ; the air gently stirred by a soft breeze, and 
the silence only broken by the chirp of a cicala. 
These lines recurred to roy memory — 

“ Why arc we weighed upon with heaviness 
And utterly consumed with sharp distress 
While all things else have rest from weariness? ” 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE FOUT. 

Life was a blank to me for many days ; therefore 
I know little of the events that happened between 
the time of our arrival in Agra and our going into 
the fort about ten days after. I lay all day in a room 
with a wet towel wrapped round my head, utterly 
stunned; everything seemed like a fearful dream. 
I could not believe that what had passed was real. 
jMy head felt throbbing and painful : we must all have 
suffered from partial covjj-de-soleil — the exhaustion 
produced by want of proper food and rest, and dis- 
tress of mind left me without the power of doing 
anything. The weather was oppressively hot, and we 
had not the pi’opcr appliances to mitigate tlie heat; 
there was no one to pull the punkhas, as the servants 
no longer cared to attend to us. I had nothing in 
the world but what I had escaped in ; and though the 
Agra ladies sent us a few clothes, there were so many 
for them to be divided amongst, that few fell to my 
share. Mrs. innes was very kind in getting some 
clothes made for me; but there was great difficulty in 
procuring any materials, as the native shopkeepers 
and bazaar people had buried all their property, 

L 
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and no kupra-wallalis * or box-wallahs f now ven- 
tured to sell their goods j some went off to Calcutta, 
or Bombay, and others, securing their own goods, 
made themselves ready to plunder others, and take an 
active part in the rebellion. However, jMrs. Innes 
did manage, by sending a servant out, to get us a few 
coai’se things. I had a miserable black print lYe 
had great difficulty in procuring a little flannel, 
which was now very necessary. 

It is a common practice with natives, when there 
is an alarm, to bury their property ; and in this way 
most of the Delhi loot was found. "When a native 
suspects treasure has been buried, he searches for 
the place where he thinks it has been concealed, and 
throws water on it ; if it sinks rapidly in, he knows 
the earth has been recently stirred, and then begins 
digging; and if he is lucky, he may light on some 
earthen vessel filled with gold mohursj or rupees. 
I was told that IMajor Hodson, of Dellii renown, 
once, on a foraging expedition, came to a wall which 
his keen eye perceived to be the depository of 
treasure. He instantly went in search of assistance ; 
but on his return, to his great disappointment, he 
found nothing but empty vessels : some one having 
been too quick for him had carried off the golden store. 

After sleeping the first night in the garden, it was 

Kuprah-wnlloli, man who sells cloth or calico, 
f Box-wallah, pcdler. 

j Mohurs, a gold coin worth thirty shillings. 


tijoiiglit. safer that ^YC should go to ll>c barrachs to 
sleep; ns tliej* were in n central position and well 
guardeil. Our beds were plaeed under the verandah 
surrounding the barracks. The Campbells, Steven- 
sons niul several others slept here. The crickets, 
frogs, and jackals kcjit up a dismal concert all night, 
and cockroaches, two or three inches long, swarmed 
all around us. We had a long drive every night ; 
often through pouring rain (for the rainy season 
was just commencing); the nights were jutch dark, 
and we were occasionally startled by seeing some 
n.ativc skulking .about. We had to pass several 
sentries, whose challenges Major ^lacphcrson an- 
swered; but sometimes he forgot the pass-word, and 
we had to wait till Jlrs. Innes remembered it. 
The first night it was ** O.vford,” and the next “ Put- 
ney.” The poor soldiers, many of whom were very 
young, looked quite worn out with patrolling and 
extra work. 

One night the sentry close to us was fired at; 
instantly all the gentlemen were up, but it was not 
found out who had caused the .alarm. Several people 
were thus fired at during that week. Every morn- 
ing we returned from the barracks, and I again lay 
in my room. ]\Irs. Innes borrowed a Bible for me, 
which afforded me much consolation. I had 10/. 
given me from Government, which was to last me 
three months, as I could not get any money from 
Calcutta. 
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The weather became daily more oppressive,, and. 
affairs looked more gloomy. Life really seemed a 
burden ; it Was only one long struggle to preserve it. 
No one dared look forward a single day. Kumours 
were spread that a large force was collecting in the' 
vicinity of Agra, against which our small force could 
do little good ; but the fort stood us in good stead, 
and our deepest gratitude is due for its good service. 
We heard bad news from the surrounding country 
of Lucknow and Cawnpore, and no tidings of help 
coming from England then. 

Major Macpherson, at my request, sent as trust- 
worthy a native as could then be found to Gwalior 
to find out all particulars. Just afterwards my 
kitmutghar came in from Gwalior on the 24th, 
the first anniversary of my wedding day, and from 
him I learnt all, and more than I wished to know ; 
and thus my last faint hope vanished. He told 
me that all the bodies of the killed bad been thrown 
into a dry nullah.* He also said that the day 
after the mutiny the Maharajah had come down to 
cantonments, and been received by the mutinous 
troops as their king, and had held a parade. I 
hardly believed this at the time ; but I afterwards 
remembered seeing in the paper that the mutiny 

» The Mnhornjah of Gwalior ordered all the bodies of those killed 
on the 14th and 15th to behnried a few days after the mutiny. Some 
months later the bodies were disinterred nnd buried in the Gwalior 
cbnrch-yard. Since the retaking of Gwalior, in Juno 1858, 1 hare 
been able to bare a tomb erected over my husband’s grerc. 
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of 'the 34th N. I., at BarrackporCj -was to have 
taken place the very day the Enjah had fixed for 
his grand fete at Calcutta. His sudden departure 
j)ut a stop to it. Perhaps he thought thus to avoid 
suspicion ; but who can find out the motives of “ a 
doubly-dyed traitorous Mahratta ” ? Another mys- 
terious matter connected with the Slaharajah, and 
which many people have commented on is, that he 
in some way prevented the women from being 
killed at Gwalior. It is said that he knew of the 
mutiny, and extracted a promise from the sepoys 
to Bjiarc the women : else wh)^ it is urged, did they 
not kill us when we were so completely in their 
power, and they were drunk with bhang* and brandy? 
Gwalior is the only station w’herc the women were 
not killed. If the Eajah could so far protect us, 
and give a guard .and c,arriagcs to take some of 
the fugitives to Agra, — thus showing the sepoys 
be was not wholly on their side, — why did he not 
warn us, and send the women and children to Agra? 
We should all have gone on Sunday, the instant 
the fires broke out. Why did he not, instead of 
taking us to his palace, let us go to Agra, when we 
first made our escape to the residencj’’, and the 
carriages were all ready waiting and only wanting 
a guard from him ? for then ayc were not prohibited 
from going by Mr. Colvin’s order. I am afraid 
it is impossible to explain these mysterious circum- 

* Bhang, an intOMcnting liquor made from hemp. 
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Stances. It is also said that the sepoys at Gwalior 
were communicating long before the 14th of June 
— and that the Rajah knew of it — with the regi- 
ments of the Contingent which had left (the 1st' 
Grenadiers and the Cavalry )j and sending lists of 
those they particularly wished to kill. 

The kitmutghar pretended to be very sorry for 
what had happened, and ^'wept crocodile’s tears.” 
I found out, as I had anticipated, that he had got 
our plate and 501 . in rupees, left in our house, 
for his share, and that the ayah had got my 
dresses, &c; but he complained that the sepoys 
had treated them very badly, and made them give 
them up the plunder, and that even the villagers, 
on his way to Agra, had robbed him of the little 
he had left. The man looked dirty and forlorn; 
very different to his gay clean appearance little 
more than a w'cek before. He, however, brought 
me my poor little puppy "Jack.” 

Poor Mrs. Blake now heard of the murder of 
her brother,, hir* Ricketts, at Shahjehanpore. The 
mutiny there had taken place before the Gwalior 
mutiny, whilst the people were in church. • Sunday 
seems to have been the chosen day for the sepoys’ 
rising : whether they had some idea connected with 
religion, or whether they thought we were less on 
our guard on that day, can only he conjectured. I 
refrain from giving any details of the horrible mu- 
tinies, accounts of wliich daily poured in; for the 
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papers have teemed with graphic accounts of every 
mutiny, and the massacres of Cawnpore, Jliansi, 
Delhi, and Meerut are seared on the hearts of many 
in burning characters. 

I was very glad to hear from Mrs. Innes that 
many had escaped from Gwalior on Sunday night. 
During the first ten minutes after the alarm bugle 
sounded, they had all crossed the nullah, -which in 
some places was very shallow, though in others they 
were obliged to swim : they had then met at the 
Lushkur, where the Maharajah very kindly received 
them and, as I have mentioned, gave them a guard 
and carriages. They gave up for lost all those left 
behind. They accomplished their journey to Agra in 
about two days without much difficulty, excepting 
once, when they were nearly betrayed into an 
ambush at Dholepore 5 this it was which gave rise to 
the fearful reports we had heard there. Those who 
thus escaped were the Meades, Murrays, Hennessys, 
Piersons, Mrs. Ferris, Mrs. Christison, Captain 
Longville Clarke, Mr. Smalley, Dr. Sheitz, Bri- 
gadier Bamsay, Dr. Mackellar, and Captain Ryves ; 
the two last rode the whole way to Agra on horse- 
back. Lieutenant Pierson, Captain Longville Clarke, 
Captain By ves (who had escaped from Jhansi), and 
Dr. Mackellar, were the only officers who escapedj 
after having ridden down to the lines. They were 
in imminent danger of being fired at : Captain Long- 
ville Clarke was wounded, and Lieutenant Pierson 
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rejoined Tiis wife, whom the sepoys actually brought 
to him, and carried some miles in n horse cloth, slung 
between, their muskets. It seems very strange that 
the sepoys should have treated him with such kind- 
ness, when he had only arrived about six weeks 
before the mutiny broke out: he was adjutant in 
the same regiment as poor Major Blake. 

Mrs. Hennessy lived in a Large pucka-house, which, 
being not so liable to take fire, Mrs. Christison and 
her child took refuge in before the mutiny broke out. 
Mrs. Ferris, wife of a commanding officer at one of 
the out-stations, and her children, were also staying 
with her. As soon as the alarm bugle sounded, Mrs. 
Hennessy’s son, a youth of about seventeen, urged 
them to fiy : he helped them, and took care of these 
ladies and children, and of his own little sister, and 
protected them all the way to the Lushkur. Mrs. 
Ferris and Mrs. Christison escaped without shoes or 
bonnets, as they were just going to bed. There were 
at that time six ladies and eight children at Gwalior, • 
their husbands and fathers having left with their re- 
giments, with no one to protect them, or even to be 
responsible for their safety. Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Procter stayed all night with Mrs. Gilbert at her 
earnest entreaty ; she could not ride, and her servants 
would not let her have her carriage. Perhaps had 
Mr. Procter ridden off with his wife, as they had 
planned, he might have escaped ; but he would not 
leave an unprotected woman. 
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The jMcadcs’ house was on the hanhs cf it.'; r, 

Mrs. hluriMv, whose chiltl had been huH'. i tKr,*, 
morning, had gone to her sister, so they v/cr'; 
together. They were just retiring to rest, I IclKiVo, 
when the alarm bugle sounded; they iii'-ini.tlv 
snatched up their children, and with soinc servant., 
ran out and crossed the nullah, which was fortu- 
nately shallow there. They hid in a small guard- 
house for some time, till their husbands joined them. 
The guard of their own house hid them, and even 
advised them to go to the Bajah's: so they walked as 
fast as thej' could to his pahnee, where tlicy found 
]\Iajor Jlacphcrson and Mrs. Innes, wIjo had driven 
from the Residency to the palace, in a great state 
of alarm .about those left behind. Seeing the sepoys 
hunting .about on the banks of the nullah, hearing 
the shouts and firing, and seeing the house? bhazing, 
they thought all was over with thfse left lehird. 
All those .wlio esMped in this manner knew 
surrounding country wcH, ani same h.ad b:ca :>:rc 
at Gwalior. 
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tlie hut where they were hiding, and fired at Capt. 
Hawkins; the same bullet killed Mrs. Stuart, who 
was clinging to his arm; they then killed the nurse, 
and it was supposed the infant was killed by falling 
w'ith her. A blow with a tulwah killed Mrs. Stuart’s 
little boy, two years old, and Mrs. Hawkins’s other 
child. It seems very wonderful why they spared 
Mrs. Hawkins’s three remaining children ; for two of 
them were boys, and they had sworn to kill all the 
sahibs ; poor little Hirke was only spared because 
they thought he was a girl. Mrs. Stuart’s bearer 
remained faithful to Mrs. Hawkins, and hid her three 
children and Charlotte Stuart on the top of a hut. 
Mrs. Hawkins was too weak to move, and the sepoys 
would not let her have any water ; at last she crept 
down to the nullah to get some water for her 
children, when one, more merciful than the rest 
gave her some. She also got a note conveyed by 
some means to Colonel Filose, who lived in the Lush- 
kur. He and his brother are descendants of the 
famous French officer who trained the Mahratta 
troops in former days ; and ever since a descendant 
of his has had the command of the Eajah’s forces. 
Colonel Filose lived in a handsome house in the 
Lushkur, and was treated with great respect by the 
Rajah. He sent a cart for Mrs. Hawkins and her 
children, to whom the sepoys at last gave some 
clothes, which she sadly needed, and let them go, 
accompanied by the faithful bearer. 
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Captain Stuart lay all Sunday night in a hnt, 
wounded, hut not mortally. The faithful bearer 
attended to him and gave him some milk and water. 
In the morning ho asked after his wife, and on hcar- 
in" she was killed said he no lonser cared to live. 
The sepoys then look him to the jdacc where the 
elephants were kept, some distance off, and there shot 
him. Captain Stuart and his wife were both young; 
but perhaps it was better they should die together. 
Poor Mrs. Hawkins was very ill for some time, and ns 
soon as it was safe went up to her brother in the 
hills. I shall never forget her patient endurance; 
though sorely tried, she never murmured. 

Little Charlotte Stuart, who was about si-x years 
old, remained in the fort under the care of some kind 
friends ; but the poor little thing, from being the 
merriest child in Gwalior, became (piitc grave and 
melancholy. The bearer never deserted her. One 
day, on meeting ^Irs. Blake in the fort, she asked her 
if she had any pictures of Gwalior. 

There was one other woman killed at Gw.alior ; I 
forget her name, but she was the widow of the con- 
ductor, who had something to do with the com- 
missariat at Gwalior ; he had risen from the ranks, 
and had saved a great deal of money. He died a 
short time before the mutiny, and his wife buried his 
boxes of treasure, thinking they would be safe ; and 
on the sepoys demanding the treasure, she refused to 
show them where it was hid, whereupon they shot her. 
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Poor IMrs. Ferris, shortly after her arrival, heard 
of the death of her husband. He was coming in to 
Gwalior from one of the oiit-staiions, to join his 
wife, who had been sent there for safety, when he 
and a young ofiicer who was with him were stopped 
and dragged out of their gharry* by the villagers, tied 
to a tree and flogged. Major Ferris soon died; but 
the young ofiicer survived the flogging : perhaps his 
youth and good constitution s\istaincd him ; at all 
events, he came into Agra and brought the report of 
Jklajor Ferris’s fate ; but he was ill for a long time 
after. I must now return to the events at the fort. 

It was now feared that the Gwalior Contingent, 
which had all collected at Gwalior, on finding that 
Agra was not destroyed and all the Feringhees 
killed, as they had said, would join the Nccmuch 
mutineers, who were collecting in our neighbourhood, 
and march on Agra ; but, strange to say, they did 
not, being too much occupied in plundering and 
quarrelling among themselves to care for further 
conquest. Had they marched on the fort, they 
would certainly have taken it, and the same traged}' 
might have happened as at Cawnpore ; for they were 
well disciplined, and Imd a heavy siege train. It 
was tlrought prudent to issue an order that all the 
women and children should go into the fort. At first 
the order was not peremptory ; but many who lived 
at a distance from the fort took advantage of it. 


• Gharrjr, travelling carriage. 



The prntlcmen wero not inr-lnilc'tl in ihir onlcr. a~ 
they were* In remain, ami <!*» what l!;oy rouM to 
]»rotocl. the city ; ami many were, enrolh-d in tho 
militia commamlod hy Liemennnl (»r».athtd. AU 
the force we now had to clopcnd npotj, .••ince di?- 
handin*: the native ropimon*-. wa« the .'ird liiiroj>t'an?, 
ah'.ml six hnndred stron". Captain IVl'lvleyV liehl 
battery of six "uns. and a corps <»f T.nropcan volun- 
teer cavalry nndor Idcntenant (trcalhod. about tw(» 
hnndred in ntnnher. The stations at Allyphnr hatl 
boon held, sinee the mutiny tbcrc on tbe 19lh of 
Mav, bv a detacbmenl of tbc Ciwalior C'ontinircnt ; 
but when thev lieard of (he inntinv at Gwallt»r, (hev 
would mi longer reimiitt faithful even in nppcanincc, 
ihfntgh they (old their oflieers to escape. On the 
2r»rd of June the guard at the gaol tnutinied, ho that 
it had to be guarded by sotne of the .'5rd Iviirnpcans, 
commanded inside by Dr. AValhcr. stijicrintctident. 

Hearing there was a chance of a mail reaching 
llomhav, I wrote to mv father and to mv Imshand’u 
father: and I .afterwards heard that tnino were almost 
the onlv letters sent hv that tnnil which reached Eng- 
land. Thov had imfortunatclv heard at home of the 

0 9 

mutinv at Gwalior before the arrival of mv Icllcrs. 

• 9 

It was finally arranged that Dr. M.achellar should 
take i\Irs. Itincs and myself to the fort. IVc started 
about 5 o’clock i*.m. of the 29lh, and I took my last 
look of the house and garden where some of the most 
miserable days of my life had been passed — days 
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never to be forgotten. .... I only saw it again as 
a mass of blackened ruins; one of tljc many proofs of 
tlic natives’ bitter hatred for us. We had a very un- 
pleasant drive, having to pass through one of the 
crowded bazaai’s. The throng and noiso was over-r 
whelming, the numbers being increased by the vil- 
lagers, who had flocked in ostensibly for safety, but 
no doubt in anticipation of the events that soon fol- 
lowed, when they joined in plundering and sacking 
the cantonments. They had brought all their house- 
hold goods in hackeries * ; and the growling camels, 
bellowing bullocks, and barking pariah dogs seemed 
to be trying to outdo one another in noise. Wc had 
some distance to drive, as tlic fort was further from 
cantonments than the city, and the nearer we ap- 
proached it the denser became the crowd; it was 
now increased by carriages full of ladies and children, 
on their way to the fort, by carts, hackeries, and 
camels loaded with boxes, tables, chairs, and bed- 
ding; now and then officers on horseback, galloping 
along with some order, or a native chief, or sowar, 
glittering with arms, and showing off their horseman- 
ship on prancing steeds, dashed through the crowd. 

The native population seemed to bo in a state of 
great excitement, evidently enjoying our retreat ; but 
beneath this outward excitement of demeanour lurked 
deep and treacherous designs, only waiting an oppor- 
tunity to develop themselves. 

Hacker/, native cart Ctrawn by bullocks. 
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"NYe clcEcenclcd a steep hill, and the fort then loomed 
upon ns in all its massive strength, with its walls and 
battlements of dark red stone, and its formidable 
looking entrance guarded b}* some of the 3rd Eu- 
ropeans. lYe had not time then to estimate its 
merits and defects ; and though its massive walls and 
loopholes, from which frowned the cannon, and the 
gateway with its drawbridge spanning the wide and 
deep moat surrounding the fort, were assuring, still 
we could not help shuddering at -the possibility of its 
being besieged. Indeed, had the enemy then attacked 
it, our small force would have been quite insufficient 
to defend its immense extent of walls and ramparts in 
such an exposed position ; and there were afterwards 
found to be numerous underground passages, leading 
from the city immediately into the fort. lYe can 
now look back with thankfulness that we were not 
exposed to a siege. 

Here we had to walk, as carriages were not ad- 
mitted across the drawbridge ; and it was very fa- 
tiguing to force our way through the crowd that 
now thronged the entrance. At last we entered the 
barbican, and passed through the large massive doors 
clamped with iron, the wicket of which was only 
open : we had to wait some time in the outer court 
till the first door was shut, as only one was allowed 
to be open at once. "VYe walked up a steep in- 
clined plane, paved with rough stones, which was 
commanded by the walls and guns, and by a guard- 
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house on each side the archway, leading from tlic 
outer court ; we then passed through anotlicr gate- 
way into the armoury square, filled with cannon and 
piles of ball and shell arranged on each side of the 
centre road. The crowd and pressure was so great 
here that I had only time for a passing glance ; but 
I now remembered where I was, for when I first saw 
the fort a mail* had run after me to give me a beau- 
tiful bouquet gathered from the palace garden. How 
we ever reached our quarters I know not ; for no one 
seemed to know' where to go, and the officers from 
whom Dr. Mackcllar asked the way were quite as 
much in the dark ns himself; however, by dint of 
struggling and pushing, we found the place appointed 
for the Gw.nlior refugees by the authorities : our lo- 
cality was the palace garden, afterwards denominated 
Trafalgar Square,” or “ Block F.” After passing 
through several small courts and alleys we entered a 
large square and ascended a flight of steps on to an 
extensive plateau, or terrace, whence we had a beau- 
tiful view of the Jumma flowing beneath the \valls, and 
the country stretching far aw’ay, with the Taj gleam- 
ing softly and faiiylikc in the gathering darkness; 
but I did not notice all this at the time, being utterly 
dazed and bewildered at quitting my quiet room 
for the confusion of a crowd of excited and alarmed 
people. The first glance of our future dwelling-place 
was discouraging and disheartening in the extreme. 


• Mali, gardener. 
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Before proceeding with my narrative I will attempt 
to give some description of the fort, which may he 
interesting to some, it having been the dwelling-place 
of many of their counti*ymen for six months. 

The Fort, which is called the key of Hindoostan, 
was taken, in 1803, by the English, under Lord Lake ; 
this and the victory of Laswarie put into our hands 
all Scindiah’s possessions on this side the Chnmbul. 
The fort yet bears marks of the siege, in the fractures 
of the marble and ornaments by the cannon shot. 

This fort was one of the few places which remained 
in our possession in that part of India. Agra first 
came into notice in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century : before that it was an inconsiderable village. 
It was chosen by the son of Belloli, in 1501, for his 
residence. Sultan Baber, in 1518, defeated the em- 
peror, and put an end to the dynasty of Lodi. 

Half a century later it was further enlarged by the 
Emperor Akbar the Great, who built an extensive 
palace and again changed its name to Akbaradad; 
he built an entirely new city on the right bank of 
the Jumna and was also the founder of the fort at 
Allahabad. Agra continued to be the seat of tlie 
Mogul government until the year 1647, when Delhi 
was declared the capital of the Emperor Shah Jehan ; 
from which time the decline of Agra may be dated. 

During his residence at Agra, Shah Jehan, son of 
Jehanguire, whom he succeeded in 1605, erected the 
Taj MahaL His reign was the epoch of the greatest 

M 
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splendour and prosperity of the IMogul dynasty; 
though its territory was afterwards greatly extended 
by Aurunzebe, the magnifiecncc of whose court was 
unequalled, even by the talcs of oriental pomp. 
Shah Johan’s wife, Noor Jehan, was celebrated for 
her beauty and wit, and has been the fertile theme of 
many oriental poems and romances. 

Shah Jehan was overthrown by the united forces 
of Aurunzebe and jMorad, who deposed and imprisoned 
him in 1658. Though imprisoned in the fort of Agra 
he was treated with great respect, and allowed an 
ample establishment. He died in 1GG6, in the 
seventy-fourth year of his age, and was buried in the 
Taj by the side of his wife.* Aurunzebe died in 1707, 
and was the Great Mogul of Hindoostan. 

It is no easy task to attempt a description of the 
Fort. It is situated so as to command the town 
and river, and covers an immense extent of ground. 
IVithin the walls is a strange mixture of buildings, 
some for pomp and others for defence. In former 
days it must have fully realised the most extravagant 
ideas of oriental luxury and splendour ; as it contained 
sumptuous palaces, lofty marble halls of audience, 
pavilions, towers and kiosks, terraces and balconies, 
labyrinths of small grottoes, like cells and passages, 
tyrconnelsf, and subterranean passages. In more 

* MumtnzBegtim; she is frequently mistaken for the bcantifal wife 
of Jehnnguire, the Koutmahal of “ IaIIu Rookh.” Ronijchan was 
bnried at Lahore. 

t Tyrconncls, nnderground 7anlts. . 
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•modern times, barracks, magazines, storehouses, and 
hospitals "were added, and every nook and corner 
crammed with people. ■ The palace built by Akbar, 
entirely of marble, and the two large halls — the 
Dewan-i-khas,” or hall of nobles, the place where 
tlie durbars were held, and the “Dewan-i-Amor,” hall 
of audience — are all very splendid. These halls are 
raised above the terraces on which they stand, by a 
platform several feet high, which is surrounded by a 
low carved marble balustrade. Another hall is called 
the " Slush Mahal ” or looking-glass palace. These 
halls, nU of white marble, though falling into decay, 
retain much of their ancient grandeur. The walls, 
like those of the Taj, are of formed slabs of marble, 
profusely decorated with mosaics of precious stones. 
The natives pick out these stones — many of which 
are very valuable, and make chess-tables, boxes, trays, 
and ornaments of the marble, which they inlay with 
the gems ; such articles, as well as models of the Taj, 
are frequently bought by travellers. 

The Zenfind* is a very curious building of two 
stories; the upper one used for all common pur- 
poses, and the lower being divided into cool grottoes, 
where, in the hot weather, the houris used to retire 
to bathe, and whiled away the monotony by games 
of play : it is a strange medley of passages, stairs, 
and grottoes. Down a narrow passage there is a deep 
well, which you can quite imagine has been the death 
* Zendna, the ladies’ apartments. 

u 2 
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plnce of many a fair anti frail beauty ; the oflendcr 
was dragged here, and hung from a beam which 
stretches above the deep dark gulf yawning to receive 
lier dead body. This well is now nearly filled up ; 
but formerly it was of great depth, and looked an 
awful depository of such dread secrets. The ‘*]Motee 
Slusjid,” or pearl mosque, also within the walls 
of the fort, and next the .armoury square, is con- 
sidered one of the most beautiful specimens of 
Moslem architecture. It is built entirely of a 
beautiful creamy white marble, said to be what w.as 
left after buiWing the Taj. Ascending a flight 
of stops of red sandstone, and passing through a 
vestibule richly decorated with carving, mosaic, 
and cupolas, you enter a large court paved with 
slabs of marble ; in the centre is a large tank, and 
the court is surrounded by a row of cloisters, or 
cells, formerly inhabited by priests and devotees, 
and now by invalid ofiRcers. The Iklosque itself 
is open to the court, and consists of three aisles of 
arches supported on massive pillars. The polish 
of the marble is so fine, that it glistens like a mirror. 
Like other Mahomedan buildings, the Motce hlus- 
jid is raised on a chabudra*, and ascended by two 
or three low steps. This place was used as a 
hospital during our occupation of the fort. Near 
the Dewan-i-khas there was a beautiful garden laid 
out, much like that of the Taj ; but shortly after 
* Chabudra, terrace, plateau. 
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ovir amval it ^vas rooted «p, being eonsidei'ed 
unhealthy, on account of its dense foliage and trees 
absorbing the damp; and it was only inhabited by 
cows, goats, fowls, and a young donkey. Around 
three sides of this garden was a row of small apart- 
ments, thought to have been occtjpicd formerly by 
the kings ministers and vakeels. These rooms 
were .allotted to the Agra civilians. 

Our quarters, which w'crc much less comfortable, 
wore near the Dewan-i-Am: that, I think, was 
tlic name of the large marble hall, the court of 
which was entered, as I have said, by a gsitcway 
closed by handsotno bronzed doors. Round this 
court ran a wide balcony or gallery twelve feet wide, 
the roof supported on arches ; and from this balcony 
projected a narrow stone walk, guarded by a low 
paraj)et. This gallery, in former days, W’os occupied 
by the king’s servants; and the remains of rings 
arc now visible, from wdneh .they used to hang 
purdahs or thick curtains, to divide the verandah 
into compartments; our "dens,” or ''kennels,” as 
the ofiicers used to c,all them, because they reminded 
them of their former quarters at Addiscombe and 
Sandhurst, only they were not so large and com- 
fortable. IV c divided them by jamp-scrcens, made of 
gr.ass and bamboo poles that grow in the jungle to 
the height of six or eight feet; .it is silky, but strong 
and flexible, and the natives use it for thatch and to 
divide their huts. 
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The officers who had the allotting of the quarters 
(a task that was no sinecure) had appointed to us 
each one arch, which we divided as I have before 
described. The temporary partitions of grass were 
so thin, you could hear every word uttered in the 
next division; and in the morning interchanges of 
inquiries took place, and it was amusing to hear the 
conspirator-like whisjiers people used to converse in 
when they did not wish to be overheard. 

But to return to our first night. Dr. Mackellar 
was soon obliged to leave us, as he had hospital 
duty to perform, so we were left alone : only Mrs. 
Meade, Mrs. Mun*ay and their children, Mrs. Proctor, 
Mrs. Innes, and myself, occupied our square; the 
rest had not come. The fort being- so large, we 
were quite separated from the crowd of people that 
had come in that day; though afterwards the verandah 
below us was occupied by half-castes. We vainly 
tried to put things in order; for our few articles of 
furniture lay scattered about in hopeless confusion. 
It was growing darker, the poor children were 
hungry and tired, and their laments and the offi- 
ciousness of our native servants added to our troubles : 
the servants, though ostentatiously attentive, seemed 
to enjoy our perplexity and bewilderment; but they 
at last got us some tea. After taking it, we found 
it quite hopeless to attempt putting our “ dens ” in 
order, so we had our beds put outside on the project- 
ing stone walk, which was about four feet wide. 
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The children were then put to sleep, and we set 
out to explore some part of our future dwelling- 
place. First we w.alkcd on the large terrace near 
our quarters, and fronting the Diwan-i-Ain ; it is 
raised from the terrace on a ehabudra, and we 
ascended into it by two or three steps. It consisted 
of a largo outer hall, separated from an inner one 
by arches ; and from the outer IkiII, which was open 
on two sides, we had a beautiful view of the river 
and T.aj ; the full radiance of the moon making the 
river shine like silver, and giving a look of unearthly 
whiteness to the Taj. The silence was so intense 
that the only sounds we heard were the rippling of 
the water and the hooting of the owls. We j)assed 
through the inner marble hall, ascending some more 
steps on to a still higher but smaller terrace, whence 
we had a bird’s-eye view of .ill the buildings of the 
fort and of the palace garden near us, which was 
not then occupied. Here was a beautiful kiosk", 
oct.agonal in sluape, the walls of fretted marble, 
and the circular roof of copper gilt. This kiosk, 
which was formerly used by the emperors as a 
summer-house, we afterwards eallcd “ The Tower.” 
The dead stillness made us feel like intruders in 
tliese ancient halls and tennccs, which seemed fitted 
only for the habitation of the shades of their former 
kings. After wandering about some time, we rc- 


* Iviosk, n pavilion open on nil sides. 
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turned to our own balcony, where our servants, 
rolled in tlicir white chuddnhs*, lay about asleep. 

The next day all my friends went to pass their day 
in cantonments, so I had a dreary day alone ; and 
having no hooks I occupied myself in w’atching tlic 
people coming to take possession of their allotted 
“ quarters.” The noise and confusion was deafening ; 
coolies running backwards and forwards with furni- 
ture, boxes, &c., bringing large supplies of wood and 
other useful things, removing old things from their 
places to make room for the future occupants, and 
piling things on the roof of our balcony, which sur- 
rounded the court-yard on three sides. Some were 
making the jamps, and all were screaming and shout- 
ing without intermission ; for a native thinks no 
work can bo done without a great amount of gesticu- 
lation and shouting. At last came a lull in the storm, 
when they were all occupied in eating or sleeping ; 
but this silence, after the terrible noise, only lasted 
for an hour. 

I ovcrhesird the natives in the next compartment 
to mine talking of the Gwalior mutiny ; one of the 
servants who had come in from Gwalior was giving 
his companions a detailed account of all that had 
happened on that fatal day : how this “ sahib was 
killed ” and where another was shot. It was har- 
rowing to my feelings to hear all this, for I now 
knew quite enough of Hindoostanec to understand 
* Cliuddnb, large veil ; sheet. 
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whnt ihoy faul, an<l 1 tli«tuiclly hcanl them go over 
the wliolc account with minute cxactne??, gloating 
and dilating on the horrible facts, and then laughing 
with savatre "lee over the mnnher that had been 
hilled : I heard them repeatedly spcalc of the “ padre 
sahib'’ — my dear husband. Slningc to s.ay they 
had actually jdaced a guard over the cemetery on 
that night (the 1-lth) to prevent the graves being 
desecrated, for fear the spirits should haunj them ; 
but afterwards they grew more hardy and rcchlcss, 
and it is said they frequently opened the giaves. I 
believe they opened the {jravc of one of the former 
licutcuatil-govcrnor.? of the north-west provinces; 
and that is the rc.ason why, whcti Mr. Colvin died, 
he w.as buried within the fort walls. 

Shortly after our occupation of the fort it was 
divided into “ hlochs our quarters, as 1 havchefore 
said, were in “block F,” and each compartment was 
numbered ; thus letters were directed to Captain 

!M Block F, Fo. 3, or whatever letter and 

number it might be. On every gatew.ay, arch, and 
conspicuous place, were painted large st.ars, .as land- 
marks; so that with n little questioning you could 
find your w.ay .all over the fort : for so large was it 
and provided with such a heterogeneous mixture of 
passages, buildings, gateway.'?, and arches, that I have 
hc.ard people s.ay it was impos-sihlc to find j’our way 
through it without a clue. After we had been settled 
there, and had learnt to look on it ns our home for 
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some time to come, everything was arranged. A staff 
of sweepers to keep the interior clean were paid by 
the authorities, and bheesties*, coolies, and other satel- 
lites necessary for order and comfort, were hired; 
butchers, bakers, dhobies; and others carried on their 
trades within the fort ; walls were built and others 
throwa down ; gardens were laid out, and all the 
daily offices of life were attended to and thought ,of ; 
nor was death forgotten, for even coffins were made,' 
The fort was divided as follows: — The Agra 
civilians occupied comparatively comfortable quarters 
in the palace gardens; the large marble hall there 
being employed by the head civilians as a “cut- 
chery,” f and on Sundays for service : one officer’s 
marriage even was celebrated in it. The officers 
and their families lived in tents, pitched on a large 
green opposite the Delhi Gate, and near the Motee 
Musjid. Here also was a row of small tiled houses, 
formerly the officers’ quarters Avhen the fort was 
garrisoned, and now occupied by some of«the head 
military officers. Colonel Grassford, Colonel Fraser, 
and others, with their families. There were also some 
other bouses, in one of wluch Lady Outram lived, and 
the rest were inhabited by officers and their wives. 
The place where formerly the gun-carriages had 
stood was occupied by the nuns, and their large school; 
they turned one large room or storehouse into a 

• Bheesttcs, water-carriers, 

Cutdicry, business-room ; civil office. 
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c.liai'i-1. nnd fittoil it up imrvpllously wtl! with cnici- 
nltnrf, nml cnmlli'ftirl:!-'. Tlu: K(>m:in Cntljolic 
nrohlusliopanil liifi'cclrMii'-iipal Plnfi'Hvod jn.«otno large 
ti’MliJ on the green. m*ar llie ufljeer^. 'J'lif. cliapIainK, 
!Mr. Iliml nml Mr. M»rrar,-l‘!nl cofuforJaMe quarlrr.'. 
ami Mr. I'ronrli ami tlic «»llicr lni^•^i(lnaru;^^ lived in 
ilic jialaec garden. The unmarried .•'(>ldi(!r!» jived in 
one M't. of liarracki!. and ihe married with llieir 
familie'j occujned another set. The latter were 
nuieh more conifortahly ofi' than we were, and had 
hronght in Foinc of their furniture ; indeed fomc of 
the married foldier/ quartern were really very Fung. 
The places where the. Fhopheepers and merchants 
lived were very wretched. On the arehwny.s and 
toji? of huildings they made Finall thatched hutF, of 
the fame graff our jamps ^Yere made of. lJut it 
would he a wa<tc of word.s to dc.“crihc all the extra- 
ordinary place.® jieoplc inhahited ; Funicicnt to say, 
every av.ailahle jilnce was cratumed, either with sheds 
of choppcrworl; *, or rude Forfs of fhanticf, huts, 
and tents ; and the ca'-'cmatcf jtnd harracics were all 
crowded with occupant®, almo,-;t a.s closely packed ns 
bee.® in a hive. The confusion of tongue.® was Fuch 
as to give one Fonic idea of the confiiFion at the 
Tower of llahel. The half-c.aste.®, or “ Kala-Ferin- 
ghis,” as the natives call them, who arc uncharitably 
E.iid to have the vice.® of both difierent races, and the 
virtues of neither, were in imnicnFC swarms, and had to 
accommodate thcmsclvc.s anywhere. A large number 
* Cliopiicrtvorl:, tlmtclilag. 
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of them lived in oiir ‘'square/’ just bcncalh our 
baleoiiy : the rest lived in holes, lyrconnels, or on 
the tops of the buildings nil over the fort. Poor 
creatures! they must have Imd a miecrablc time of 
it ; for their habitations Avcrc very wretched. Tiic 
census of all the persons in the fort, which was 
taken oi\ the 2Glh of July, amounted to no less than 
58‘15 ; of which 1 9S9 were I5uro])oans, consisting of 
lOfi.5 men and !)24 Avomen and cl/ihlrcn : the whole 
of the rest being natives and half-castes. 

Tl>e Avails of the fort arc three-quarters of a mile in 
circumference, and it Avas A’ictnallcd for a 8i.v months’ 
siege ; but I am very glad avc Avcrc never obliged to 
depend on the fort for defence against a heavy siege- 
train, or on the supplies of the commissariat officers; 
for in either case Ave should have been very ill off. The 
defences of the fort Averc, hoAvever, niimh strength- 
ened : si.xfy guns of hcaA’y c.alibrc AA'cre mounted 
on the bastions, mortars AA'cre placed in position, and 
the poAvder magazines were secured from accidental 
explosion.' The external defences also Avere much 
improved by levelling some houses near; and pre- 
parations AA'crc completed for bloAving up the superb 
Jumna hlusjid, if needful; for if Ave had been attacked, 
the enemy might have occupied it, and so have com- 
manded the interior of the fort. 

There Avere several large arclxAvays or A’cstibules 
within the fort, besides those for egress and ingress. 
Tavo of these were in the armoury square ; that at 
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llic lop of the inclined plane, being used ns n shop b)’’ 
one or two of the Agrn shop people, who had saved n 
few of their wares; inside, you ascended into a 
gallery up a narrow flight of steps, where was 
arranged, on hastily put up shelves, bottles of wine 
and beer, canisters of jircscrvcd meat, biscuits, and a 
few drugs, and some stationery. The gallciy on the 
opposite side of the vestibule was occupied by the 
owners, who had made it into a comfortable little 
sitting-room ; and beneath the galleries were piles of 
boxes and goods. The vestibule at the opposite end 
of the armoury square was used as the “dfik” 
oflicc, or post-oflicc; and before it in the morning 
and evening, were generally seen one or two mail- 
carts and shigrams." 

I^ow to describe “block F.” Our quarters, as I 
have before mentioned, were on a piazza, supported 
on pillars, and we not only had to divide it, but to 
screw the front with “ jamps,” so ns to form small 
rooms. The floor w.as of "kunkn,”tand the doox‘- 
w.ays were closed by chicks t, or screens made of 
thin split reeds, which admitted light and air; but as 
the “jamps” did not reach to’ the roof, which w’as 
formed of massive blocks of sandstone, the jxartitions 
had the appearance of a long range of stalls. Our 
quarters were characterised “ stables above, and pig- 
sties below; ” the half-castes being beneath us. 

* Sliigram, travelling carriage used in Bombay. 

t Kunbn, beaten carili. f Chick, screen. 
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Our furniture consisted of two narrow soldier’s 
cribs, with very hard mattresses and but scanty bed- 
clothes, a small camp table, two or three chairs, and 
boxes to contain our stores and meagre wardrobe; 
and in one corner w’cre the cooking vessels, and 
earthen pots for water. Our toilette apparatus con- 
sisted of a small “ chillumchie,” * and a cracked look- 
ing-glass. A lamp, a few cups and saucers, plates, 
knives and forks, completed the mhaffc. This 
"den” and its furniture I shared with Mrs. innes; 
and it is a sample of all tlic others. 

In these " dens ” we performed all the necessary 
acts of life: cooking and c.ating, dressing and un- 
dressing, sleeping and sitting up ; but occasionally we 
went into the marble hall, where we sometimes 
carried our " rezais ” f and lay down, as the breeze 
from the river made it cooler than our heated and 
crowded quarters. Many of the gentlemen and some 
of the ladies also, had their " charpoys ” carried into 
the marble hall, and passed the night there, for the 
sake of the coolness; indeed some of the Agra people, 
who wei*e richer in furniture than we, took all their 
meals there. One almost wondered that the ghosts 
of the ancient moguls and sultanas did not start 
from their graves in horror and amazement at the 
desecration of all their sacred temples and beautiful 
halls and palaces, which were defiled by being 
turned into eooldng and sleeping places by the 
Chillumchie, brass bason. f Bezais, quilted coTcrlets. 
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** cursed Kaflir: ” indeed, no pen can adequately de- 
scribe the metamorphosis. 

I must now recur to the evening of the second day 
in the fort, when all my friends returned, bringing 
fresh and alarming reports: not only was the Gwalior 
Contingent expected, but the Neemuch mutineers 
were close to Agra. An order was now issued that 
every man capable of bearing arms, was to be armed 
and take part in garrison duty. Of course this was 
not very cheering, for at Gwalior alone there were 
four regiments, besides two batteries, and guns of 
heavy calibre. I cannot well remember what passed 
tlie first week we were in the fort, such was the 
bustle and confusion of people daily arriving, who 
had not before thought it necessary to come into the 
fort; some having the barracks to sleep in, while 
others had houses near the fort. The authorities 
had given orders that no one was to bring in more 
than one box each, and a few articles of furniture; 
this order was not literally obeyed in every case, it 
being thought a very severe one; and many con- 
tinued to smuggle in, not only a fair quantity of 
necessaries, but luxuries in the shape of champagne, 
plate, &c. It must have been very trying to leave 
beautiful houses, filled with books, pictures, plate, 
and other valuables, the collection of years, to the 
mercy of “budmashes,”* and released prisoners, espe- 
cially as the necessity was not apparently urgent.* 

* Bodmasbes, rascals. 
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The destruction of property was very great; all the 
houses, both of the military and civil lines, were 
burnt, and even the barracks, which were quite new 
(the soldiers had never even occupied them) ; the 
handsome Boman Catholic cathedral, and our 
churches and colleges shared the same fate.. It 'was 
afterwards said, that the cantonments ought not to 
have been, abandoned; and certainly had a little more 
foresight been used, much property might have been 
stowed in the tyrconnels, which were very extensive; 
this was the opinion of many of the Agra people, who 
had lost upwards of 4000?. or 6000Z. worth of pro- 
perty, including furniture brought expressly from 
England at a great expense. 

On the evening of the 4th of July, the Kotah 
Contingent mutinied, 700 strong. It was thought to 
be staunch; and their officers had declared them 
quite safe, notwithstanding the many proofs they had 
had of the base treachery of the sepoys. This Con- 
tingent had been brought into the vicinity of Agra, 
where it was encamped between the barracks and 
the lieutenant-governor’s house; and a detachment of 
them had been sent to replace the European guard 
of the gaol, which contained more than 3000 prisoners 
of the worst character. Cannon had been planted 
before the doors of the goal to fire upon the prisoners 
should they escape in case of a rising ; but all these 
well planned schemes were frustrated by the unex- 
pected mutiny of the Eotah Contingent. A de- 
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tnclunp.nt of 3.70 foot nml two gunn l^rv'l been onlorcd 
out, to for;n nn ndvntwc pwrtl to rq>c\ the hoily of 
in-iur^ont?; l>ut on the nppronch of the other rchcl.«, 
they nnitinird, n's j»crhnj>< they lind intended, nnd 
ntlcinpted to vhont their ofhecr.*, hut only f-uccecdod 
in lulling their fcrpe-mt-inryor. They then qtiicily 
innrehed ont of Ajjra, nnd joined tljc other inntineerj*. 
hut left their gunf. Directly after thi-^ mutiny, a 
I'crcmplory order \vn« i“:ued for c-very woman and 
child to go into the fort, and a portion of the 3rd 
Kuropc.ans waf appointed to protect it ; the rest of 
the 3nl, nnd the militia, remained in e.antojmient?. 

Karly on Sunday morning Dr. Christifon c.amc 
into the fort, mttch to the relief nnd joy of his wife, 
who had not fecn liint rinec he left liwnlior with hi« 
regiment on the Mth of M.ay; during which titno 
^hc had haard frightful reports of the regiment 
mutinying nnd hilling Dr. Chri'tison, Cajitnin Alex- 
ander, nnd Lieutenant Cochburn. These rirporlsaftor- 
wanlg proved untnjc; Dr. Chrifii<on, with several 
other ofljccrs, had cfcapcd from some ont-st.ations on 
Satnnlny evening; hut they could not then get into 
the fort, on nccomu of the ujironr nnd confusion 
attending the mutiny of the Kotah rehcls. 

The same morning (the .Oth of duly), Brigadier 
Polwhclc gave onlcrs that the troops commntulcd by 
Colonel Biddcl nnd himself, nnd consisting of GflO of 
the 3rd Kuropeans, one battery, commanded by 
Cajitain D’Oyley, nnd 200 of the volunteer Kuropc.an 

X 
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('oJitiR;,'i'nl ; lh>' infAMry l>* nij,' Iti tlir inM-li.-, l 

iIh: inoHiiictl jmUtb i.-mewlv-.t in tlic rmr. Winn 
about 001) vanlf iVotu tlu: vilbi’ro, tin- onf-'inv 

* « 4 

lire on our rij'bt bnttiry; whii-b v;:u to 

with stich potKl tflbct. that after two routw!* frotn 
cacij gun, the ('netny were seen rctrmtitig in great 
number.-!. 'J'hc Ilril Kuropc.m!! got the onler to lie 
(lowjt, the guns were tinlimbcrinl, anti then the (ighl 
commcnccil in earnest. It w;is evident that our guns 
look no ofl'cet on the high nnul walls of tlie viilnge, 
which siege guns could alone touch ; the consequence 
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was that the enemy became emboldenctl, their caivalry 
in great numhers liarassed our right, and the skir- 
mishing of their infantrj’ gave us great annoyance 
with their rifle firing, which we, from want of ca- 
valry, were powerless to repel. After a while, the 
3rd Europeans got the order to advance, which they 
did gallantly, under a heavy fire. A rifle company 
of the mutinied 72nd did grc.at execution on our 
force. The village was stormed and taken; but 
.another tumbril blowing up, we had only four guns 
service.able, and no ammunition for the artillery. 
Poor Captain D’Oylc}' now received his mortal 
wound 5 but still continued to give orders supported 
on a gun-carriage. Want of cavalry prevented our 
following up the victoiy; we had carried the village, 
driven the enemy from their position, but for want 
of ammunition and cav.alry were obliged to retreat. 
Immediately that the rebels perceived that their 
artillery was not answered, they knew there was 
something wrong with us ; tliey therefore advanced 
upon their former position with their guns, and pur- 
sued us the whole \vay to Agra ; firing round shot 
at us, and harassing us with their cavalry. The 
Civil Line’s infantry militia, met our troops coming 
in, and formed across the road a rear-guai’d; main- 
taining this position till the whole force reached the 
fort at 6 P. M., leaving been actively engaged for full 
three hours. 

The total killed, includingc those who afterwards 

' O ■ 

N 2 
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^ed, was 49; wounded, 91: of the officers. Captain 
D’Oyley was mortally wounded, and Lieutenant 
Lambe afterwards died of his wounds. The officers 
wounded not mortally were Major Thomas, who 
afterwards died, Lieutenants Fond and Fellows, and 
five of the Civil Line’s infantry militia. Of the un- 
attached officers six were wounded : Captain Alex- 
ander, of the Gwalior Contingent Cavalry, was 
woimded in the wrist by a spent-ball, and Lieutenant 
Cockbum, of the same re^ment, had a horse killed, 
under hiin by a round shot, and the concussion of the 
air was so great that it severely injured the sinews 
of his leg. The result was a total of 141 killed and 
wounded out of a force of about 800. 

Poor Captain D’Oyley’s death was a great loss, for 
he was a most gallant officer. An officer afterwards 
told me that when he fell, overcome by pain, he said, 
" Ah ! they have done for me now put a stone over 
my grave, and say I died at my guns.” On being 
asked if he would like to be moved to a place of 
greater safety, he said it would be of no use, as he 
felt he was mortally wounded : but he told them to 
try what they could do for the other poor fellows. I 
Tjelieve he lived till the next day. 

Another instance of bravery deserves -notice. 
Young Hennessey, whom I have before mentioned 
as behaving so coolly in the mutiny at Gwalior, and 
who had never received any military education, or 
had been beyond Gwalior, except to a school in the 
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Iiills, went out with his father info the battle, by his 
own wish; and his gallant and plucky conduct re- 
ceived universal admiration. Only a soldier who has 
been in action can thoroughly appreciate his conduct, 
as every one who was in the fight, even those who 
had been through the Punjab and Seik campaigns, 
said it was a very severe one; the shrapnell shell, 
round-shot, and grape flew about like hail. Young 
Hennessey gave us a most enthusiastic account of 
this his first battle, and the number of pandics he had 
killed and wounded. Some months afterwards he 
was severely wounded in his sa'ord-arm, in an en- 
gagement near Allyghur, and he has lately received 
a commission in H.M.’a 24th Foot. 

All within the fort were for some hours in a state 
of anxiety and doubt as to our own fate and that 
of those gone out agiiinst such fearful odds; and 
our suspense was painfully increased by heai'ing the 
firing and booming of the cannon for thi'cc hours. 
The distress and anxiety of the poor wives of those in 
action was dreadful to witness ; the chance of their 
ever seeing their husbands agjiin seemed small, as we 
could not help fearing that many lives would be lost. 

I was too ill to go out of my “ den,” having taken 
a dose of opium ; but some of the ladies went to the 
flag-staff" on the Delhi Gate, which being very high, 
commanded an extensive Anew, and plainly saw our 
force retreating, pursued by the enemy’s cavalry. The 
confusion and distress that ensued on our troops 
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rushing in was terrible. The servants instantly- 
commenced running away to join in sacking tlie 
cantonments, crying “ Sahib logue ke rajh hoguier ! ” 
(The English rule is overt). All tlie killed and 
wounded were brought in in dhoolies*; and some of 
the officers told us they never beheld such a heart- 
rending scene as that near the gale, where the poor 
wives were waiting, asking the fate of their husbands, 
many of whom they met dead , or mortally wounded. 
One poor woman, who. had been waiting a long time 
for tidings of her husband, at last lifted up the 
curtain of a “ dhoolie,” and saw his dead body. She 
had only been married to him the day the women 
were ordered into the fort} so immediately after the 
ceremony they had parted. She was a very nice 
youngwoman, who had only lately come from England 
with -an officer’s family; her husband was a young 
sergeant in the 3rd Europeans, and much respected: 
I had known her before in Calcutta, and frequently 
saw her afterwards ; but she was then sadly altered. 
No sooner were our troops within the walls of the 
fort, than the budmashes released the prisoners, and 
they, together with the “sowars,” set to work to 
destroy and burn the cantonments. Poor Mr. Hub- 
hard, whose brother we had met. at Benares, was 
killed that night ; he had very rashly gone out of the 
-fort to see after his college. Major Jacob, .who had 
formerly commanded the Maharajah of Gwalior’s 
* Dhoolics, litters \rith curtains. 
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troops, and more than thirty native Christians -were 
also killed. • 

All the non-comhatant Europeans were safe in the 
fort by 7 o’clock ; some had absolutely not come in 
till after the battle. The uproar in the city baffles 
description. The sky was lighted up for miles round 
by the blazing of the houses, and the natives were 
rushing about “ drunk with enthusiasm, drunk with 
bhang,” setting fire to, looting, and destroying every- 
thing, and firing at and killing all the poor creatures 
who professed Christianity. Every one in the fort was 
in a state of excitement, for we did not know what 
might happen; and people were running about to 
look at the burning cantonments from different parts 
of the fort. 

The Agra people must have felt very much enraged 
while thus quietly looking on at the wanton destruction 
of their houses and property : a good deal of furniture 
was thrown into the river, but the natives carried 
away a great quantity, which they hid in the neigh- 
bouring villages, where it was afterwards discovered 
by our troops in a ruined condition ; and for days 
afterwards we had the aggravation of seeing chairs and 
tables floating down the river, or sticking in the sand- 
banks. The soldiers fired at every black face that 
showed itself within range; and they even threw two 
shells (by way of bravado, I suppose, as they did no 
harm) into the midst of the chaos. 

The enemy never came into Agra, though they 
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were expected; in fact, many tliouglit it was they 
wlio were plundering the cantonments; but tlieir 
forces liovered in our neiglibourliood for some time, 
keeping us in a state of alarm and apprehension, and 
eventually left for Delhi, via Muttra. 

I hardly remember anything of the week following 
the battle, every one was in such a stale of excite- 
ment. The heat was frightful, and in consequence 
of our servants’ desertion, we had to do everything 
for ourselves ; this was particularly trying to us, as 
the climate tends to enervate people, and make them 
: less active and energetic; and the hosts of servants 
every one keeps, render people dependent on them. 
A ].ady’s life in India, however, though very luxurious, 
is not so useless and frivolous as some imagine. We 
had to cook, wash our clothes, and clean out our 
" dens,” and those who had children had the double 
task of attending to them .and keeping them inside 
the “ dens,” as it was dangerous to let them bo out- 
side on the stone walk alone, the par.apet was so low: 
little Archie Murray did fall over into the court 
below, a distance of twelve or fourteen feet, but 
happily escaped uninjured. 

We had little food this week; dhill* and rice, 
neither of which were very good, composed our fare ; 
and if we had been besieged, that was all the food we 
should have had to depend on. However, it was 
said we had enough of both to last a ten months’ 

* Dbnl, poise : nosh of peas. 
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Siege. Oiir rations were served out to us by (lie cora- 
inisjariat officers; but often we bad great difficulty in 
getting them, and when wo did, the difficulty of 
cooking them almost took aw.iy our appetites : parti- 
cularly when we had the disgusting process to go 
through of wnshin>T the dishes. Tlic dhfil and rice 
looked a very uninviting mixture; something like 
a peasepudding, only not so good. Some people 
like it; but I sujiposc that must be when it is 
better cooked, and eaten under more favourable cir- 
eumstanccs; as it was, I could not bCtir it, and lived 
on chupatics (cakes made of flour and water — the 
staff of life to the Hindoos). I never enjoyed any- 
thing in the way of eating so much in my life ns a 
chupatty cooked by our brigadier, and eaten after 
fasting nearly all day. The want of water w!»s a 
great trouble to us, as it is such a necessary in 
India, for bathing and wetting the tatties with, 
as well as for drinking. "What we had was not 
good, as it was drawn from a well inside the fort ; 
the officers brought it for us in buckets. No 
one but bodies of armed men now dared leave the 
fort ; and even they ran great risks, and wore shot 
.at ; but afterwards we managed to get water from 
the wells outside, when things were more settled, 
and a staff of bhccstics was kept. Tlie want of beer, 
too, which is so necessary, on account of the exhaus- 
tion caused by the climate, was a great privation to us. 
Afterwards, however, the commissariat officers allowed 
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the officers and others to purchase some of the 
soldiers’ beer, but we had great difficult7 to prevent 
it going sour after it was' tapped, as it was not at 
all good: some of my friends used to put raisins, 
sugar, and herbs, into the barrels, which were kept 
in the inner marble hall. Such difficulties as these, 
however, I believe the Agra people did not go 
through, as many had brought in their own supplies ; 
but as I did not go beyond our own quarters for the 
first two months, I cannot say much of the others. 

' The officers sometimes made parties to go into the 
city and loot*; but so great was the devastation, that 
they never brought us back anything, except a few 
cups and saucers and a coffee-pot. They told us it 
was the most wretched and foriorn sight they had ever 
seen ; nothing but the charred walls of houses, with 
furniture, books, and pictures, utterly destroyed, 
lying about the streets. 

The weather now began to be very unhealthy; 
July being the worst month for the rains. It is 
difficult to describe the effect the atmosphere has on 
you at that time ; the damp and stifling sensation of 
the air is dreadfully oppressive. Cholera also began 
slightly to show itself : it kills so rapidly in India, 
that many die in a few hours ; I have been told of 
people taking tiffin together, and of one of them 
being buried next day at gun-fire. It is a strange 
but accredited fact that, in India, if a person in a 
* Loot, to'plander.' 
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dying state lives over gun-fire at sunrise he will 
linger till gun-fire at sunset. The first case of cholera 
in the fort was that of an officer. On Sunday, the 
12th of July, Captain Burlton, of the Gwalior 
Contingent, was talking to us just after morning 
service, discussing the sad events of the last few 
weeks, the hard life we were leading, and the extra 
duty he had to perform, and hoping his wife was 
safe, as he had not heard from her for some time. 
(She afterwards escaped from Goonah with the rest 
of the fugitives.) After talking for some time, he 
said, " I mnst try and get a little sleep ; I feel so 
wox’u out with last night’s work.” As he was wet 
through, one lady told him he ought to change his 
clothes, and he replied, “ I would, if I had any to 
change.” In the afternoon we heard that he was ill, 
and later that he was seized with cholera. Several 
doctors did all they could to save him, and as his 
quarters were very damp (just beneath the marble 
hall), they tried to carry him up a narrow flight of 
steps, but found it impossible. He died shortly after 
midnight, and was buried the following evening at 
gun-fire. 

About this time we had violent thunderstorms, 
which generally come on after midnight, or early in 
the morning; they occurred eveiy night for moi'e 
than a week. They commenced with terrific peals of 
thunder and vivid flashes of lightning, lighting up 
for an instant the white marble hall, and brilliantly 
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flashing on the river and opposite bank, with a 
weird and ghost-like effect ; then all was black dark- 
ness again, and you heard nothing but the rushing 
torrents of rain, and the peculiar whirring, droning 
sound which always accompanies a tropical storm. 

After a time, some of the servants began to return, 
and it was now found necessary to give each native 
a “ pass,” without which they could not be admitted 
into the fort. These passes were cards with the 
bearer’s description, name, and occupation written on 
them. We had very few clothes, and these were 
diminished, ns often the dhobies would not bring 
them back after washing them, but would say they 
had been stolen. The manners of the servants were 
most insolent and contemptuous ; they often said our 
“ rajh ” was over, and considered us doomed ; fully 
expecting that when their brethren had defeated us 
at Delhi, which they never doubted would bo the 
case, they would march 'to Agra and cut us all to 
pieces with little trouble. Formerly they used to 
address us as your excellency, protector of the 
poor,” and say, ” Will it please your highness to let 
your slave do such a thing? ” and use such hyperbolical 
cxprcBsioris, but now they dropped even the customary 
" Sahib ” and “ Mem sahib,” and often addressed us 
as " Turn ”* instead of, as formerly, " Ap.”t “ Turn” 
in Hindoostanee is considered as familiar as "tu” 
in French. They would also often lie down in 
* Turn, tlion. t Ap, your honour. 
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our rooms, and when we spoke to them, did not get 
up. The ** budmashes” used to sing scurrilous songs 
under the w’alls, and draw pictures on them of 
the “Feringhis” being blown up, with their legs 
and heads flying into the air; they also stuck up 
placards, saying on such a day wo should all be mas- 
sacred or poisoned. One baker was really hanged for 
planning a scheme for poisoning all the bread j and it 
was feared they might poison the wells. It is said they 
dug up the dead bodies and exposed them in the 
churches before the Communion Tables, and then 
burnt them; and in the Roman Catholic cathedral 
they tore from the walls the pictures of our Saviour, 
cut holes in them, and thrusting their prophet’s green 
flag through, paraded them about the streets ; they 
also mounted the pulpits in our churches, and preached 
the extermination of the Feringhis ; saying we were 
the “Mashriks”* of the Koran. 

Rumours of a depressing nature from Delhi, news 
of fresh mutinies, and massacres of men, ■women, and 
children, daily poured in ; and the tidings from Eng- 
land were that, instead of sending out troops " over- 
land” instantly, the parliament and ministers were 
disputing and squabbling among themselves over the 
csmscs of the mutiny, and weighing the comparative 
merits of greased cartridges and cow’s fat, forgetting 
the fearful loss of life going on in the meantime. At 
Delhi alone, since the 8th of June, 100 officers bad 
* Mashriks, heretics. 
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been lost, and more than 1000 men, "We used to drop 
the English papers in despair, when we saw the troops 
were coming round by the Cape, and our hearts sank 
at the thought of how long it would be before help 
could come to us. I will only mention one instance 
of the length of time before help from England could 
be of use: the 7th Fusiliers, which left England 
early in June, did not reach Kurrachee till De- 
cember, and were just coming up the country when 
I was leaving in March. 

The Gwalior mutineers were still at Gwalior, their 
numbers increased by the Indore and Mhow troops, 
reckoned at nearly 5000 infantry and 900 cavalry, 
with thirty guns. 

Scindiah kept them quiet, first with one false pro- 
mise and then another | but we fully expected, when 
they were tired of this game, they would all march to 
attack us. Our conduct must have seemed strangely 
apathetic to the natives at this time, to be thus ap- 
parently yielding up to them the country which had 
cost us so much to gain; and our servants would 
constantly ask us whether troops were really coming 
from England ? and when we replied by giving an 
account of the ample reinforcements on their way, 
they would smile incredulously and say, ‘'why did 
we not take Delhi? and why did we allow the can- 
tonments to be destroyed at Agra?” These and 
hundreds of like questions they would ask, and our 
replies seemed to them idle tales. The natives have 
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ty ^ay, and even a drop of water was frequently 
purchased by the death of the volunteer who went 
for it ? Then the base and cruel butchery of the cold- 
blooded monster Nana Sahib ! One cannot imagine 
how such a diabolical plot could be disguised for 
years under the mask of friendship. 

I, used often to wonder how such awful news was 
received at home. Our daily life was only varied by 
accounts of fresh disasters^ mutinies, and massacres ; 
India seemed to he rapidly gliding into the hands of its 
original possessors. In the north-western provinces, 
Agra, Allahabad, and Meerut were all we could now 
call our own. We heard of Havelock crossing the 
Ganges, and being obliged to retire; of the enemy 
occupying a strong position near Bithoor ; and heard 
of the mutinies at Indore, Mhow, and Dinapore. At 
Seegowlie, when the 12 th irregular cavalry mutinied, 
they shot the commanding officer, his wife and child, 
and cut off their heads, and burnt the doctor, his wife, 
and child to death, in their bungalow : she was a cousin' 
of Mrs. Campbell’s. One poor officer in the fort, who 
had lost his wife and all his children in the mutiny at 
Jhansi, used to wander about looking like a ghost. 

We now got our letters again; but it was very 
trying to read letters addressed to those who would 
never read them. I heard of my uncle’s death at 
Simla ; his regiment had been disarmed. T wished 
to go up to my aunt, but that was impossible. Our 
daily Ufe dragged on very wearily. We rose early 
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in order to get a little air “on the tower,” which was 
free from the noise and disorder of the half-castes. ' 
Our ftu-e began to be a little better now, for some of 
tlie natives ventured in, by means of passes, to sell 
eggs, butter, fowls, &c. After breathing a little 
fresh air from the river, we returned to breakfast on 
tea, “kidgeri,”* and "chupattics” w'hich the servants 
had brought from the bazaar. We often sat several 
hours on “ the tower ” and took our chairs into the 
kiosk for shade. The pontoon bridge across the 
Jumna was now removed, for fear of the insurgents 
crossing tlie river. It w.as .an amusing sight to see 
the natives tlu'O wing themselves from the ghutsf into 
the river, or washing their clothes, and saying their 
prayers, kneeling with their faces towards the cast, 
and no doubt prjiying most fervently for the annihi- 
lation of the “ Feringhis.” From hence also we could 
see the ramparts, and watch the soldiers being drilled 
for the artillery; and just beneath us was a small 
court-yard, in which was a guard house, where the 
soldiers used to sit on a “ charpoy ” or swing them- 
selves in a swing they had contrived to put up, (all but 
the one on duty). We used often to hear them 
saying to their servants, “ JildyJ jow and fetch my 
khana.”§ Their attempts at Hindostance were 
rather absm*d; but strange to say, the natives always 

* Kidgcri, rice toiled with spices, raugar, &c. 

f Ghat, lauding-plncc. 

^ Jildy, mispronounced for Juldi, quick. § Khnno, dinner. 

O 
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understood them. We used also to see the nuns, 
.with their long train of pupils, taking their daily 
walk on the ramparts. 

When the sun got hot we either sat in the marble 
hall or lay in our own “dens.” The weather was 
still intensely hot, and the glare on the white marble 
and red sandstone was very painful to the eyes. We 
contrived to put up some rude punkahs, by fastening 
coarse native cloth to bamboo poles; but the difficulty 
was to get the punkah coolies to stay, as they Avere 
always running away. We dined about three o'clock 
and in the evening again sat in the “ tower.” 

The only variety in our day was the arrival of 
“ cossids,*” from Delhi, with news. These men were 
paid as much as forty or fifty pounds for taking 
a message, as it was a most difficult and dan- 
gerous task; for the natives always examined 
tliem, and killed them if they found they had 
messages ; they used to hide these despatches in their 
hair, shoes, and “ bubble bubbles.” One man hid his 
in a piece of stick and when he was attacked threw 
the stick away, but afterwards recovered it. 

In July we heard of the lamented death of the 
brave and noble defender of Lucknow, Sir Henry 
Lawrence. He Avas wounded by a shell on the 
Ist of July, and died on the 3rd, to the deep 
distress of every one ; before his death he appointed 
Brigadier Inglis his successor in military matters, and 


* Cossids, especial messengers. 
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^lajor Banlcs liis successor as Chief Commissioner in 
Oude. All in the fort received' the news of his 
death with feelings of consternation and alarm ; for 
in him we regretted not only an able officer, but one 
fitted to act in such a crisis. His courage and heroism 
had endeared him to every one, and we all mourned 
his loss. One enduring mark of his beneficence is 
the Lawrence Asylum, in the Hills, for educating 
soldiers’ children. 

Xo one, whom I knew, kept a journal in the fort; 
for the confusion and noise rendered it im])Ossib}e: 
we found it quite sufficient to write letters home. 
We were only allowed a certain weight, and were 
obliged to be guarded in our e.vpressions about Delhi 
and the state of the country; as it was discovered 
that the natives used to open our letters and read 
them: the baboos* can, most of them, read and 
translate English. In the Punjab all the letters of 
the sepoys were opened, and they were found to be 
keeping up a regular correspondence with the rebels 
at Delhi, and other places. Jlr. Colvin used to send 
letters in Greek, Hebrew, and cypher, to Colonel 
Greathed and the Government at Calcutta, vainly 
imploring aid; for we were in great dread of the 
Gwalior mutineers, now amounting to about 12,000, 
with fifty guns. The servants who came in from 
Gwalior told us the sepoys had regular parades, and 
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* Baboo, cterk, writer in an office. 
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Uicir officers used to dress ifiemselvcs in the English 
officers’ uniforms', and call themselves brigadier, 
brigade major, &c., and drive about in our carriages. 
They had taken the pianos down to their lines, and, 
after playing on them, bad torn out the wires and 
keys, 

!Mra. Campbell gave me a Bible and Prayer Book; 
as a few had now been brought into the fort, and 
were sold. I used constantly to read over the beau- 
tiful lamentations of Job; for now I could better 
understand them. "We also shared amongst us a 
volume of “Melville’s Sermons;” but we had no 
other books of a religious nature. Some of the 
Psalms now we read with a different feeling; the 
79lh had a fresh mc.aning for »m. A few of my 
friends bad other books, “Dynevor Terrace” and 
some others, which were greatly sought after, and 
lent about. 

Some of the costumes worn in the fort were rather 
peculiar ; Captain Campbell used to dress in a scarlet 
sallu jerkin,* with a black belt, in which was stuck a 
brace of pistols, white trowsers, and either a little 
Scotch cap, or a solar-topee f and pugri.J His assistant, 
a half-caste who was very tall and muscular, used to 
follow his master about arr.'iycd in quite a small 
arsenal of fire-arms, and other offensive weapons. 
He had formerly been a pirate, and looked so ruf- 

• Sallu, native calico, gcncrallj bright red. 

I Solar-topee, hat made of pith in various shapes. J Pngri, a turban. 
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fiamsh, that I called him “ Dirk Hatteraick.” He 
died of fever iu the fort, and was a great loss to 
Captain Campbell, as he used to train the men to the 
gun exercise, of vfhich Captain Campbell had the 
management in our part of the fort. 

Mrs. Blake now came to live in onr quarters : she 
had formerly lived with some friends in tents on the 
green near the Delhi Gate. In our "row” the Meades, 
Murrays, and Mrs. Procter, had the three first arches ; 
Mrs. Blake had No. 4 ; Mrs. Innes and I occupied Nos. 
5 and 6; and the Christisons No. 8. After tliem came 
some of the Agra people, and Mr. Nichols, a mis- 
sionary who had escaped from Mynpoorie. In the 
""Tjpposite gallery of the court lived the Piersons, and 
some others. The officers had a small place where 
they contrived to have a bath, and perform their 
toilettes. Dr. Mackellar had his meals with the 
Christisons, and slept in the marble hall. Mrs. 
Hawkins, Mrs. Perris, and Mrs, Kirke, the Hen- 
nessys and the Campbells, had quarters in the 
Palace Garden. Major Macpherson, who was very 
kind to me all the time I was in the fort, had a little 
place under " the Tower,” which he employed as an 
office; he had also the next arch to us. No. 7. Mrs. 
Innes used to be with her brother in his office the 
best part of the day, and I believe assisted him 
very much in writing ; for no native secretary could 
be trusted now. 

The baboos or clerks understand English perfectly. 
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and are well educated; they read Shakespeare, 
Byron, and Milton for amusement. The Maharajah 
of Gwalior used constantly to send his Yakeel* to 
transact business with Major Macpherson, and I was 
told the chuprassis who were waiting outside, used 
to lie down, and put their ears to the chicks ” to 
hear the conversation, which was carried on in Hin- 
dostanee. 

The poor children had a weary life of it; accus- 
tomed, as they were, to airy rooms and plenty of 
attendants, the confinement was very trying to them. 
They suffered much from the heat, bad food, and 
a troublesome sort of fever and eruption. The 
servants used to tell them to play at sepoys, and 
call one side the sepoys and the other **Gora 
Logue ” (European soldiers). In the evening, when 
the weather grew cooler, swarms of half-castes and 
European children collected on the large terrace 
fronting our marble hall, and had sham fights with 
wooden swords: little Jungy Meade went about 
with a cartouche-box, and a small toy sword strapped 
round his waist. Some of the children had not re- 
covered their fright at GwaHor: Archie Murray and 
Jungy Meade used to awake at night, and scream 
out that the sepoys were coming with swords to kill 
them ; they often asked after their little playmates 
killed at Gwalior. The “kuppra-wallahst” now ven- 

* Vaked, envoy, ambassador. 

t Knppra-wallahs, men who sell cloth, &c. 
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tured into the fort and sold their wares ; they inva- 
riably asked us if we did not want "kala kuppra” 
(black cloth), and there were few who did not want 
it I got a black dress, cloak, and bonnet, made by 
one of the milliners. Many of these European 
milliners were entirely ruined. One I went to told 
me it was very hard she was obliged to leave all her 
goods behind, when she came into the fort ; she also 
said she had had 300/. worth of millinery “looted” 
on its way up the country when the mutiny broke 
out. She had several “dirzies” sitting at work 
making some wedding garments on the ground in a 
little court-yard full of fowls and puddles of dirty 
water. Shortly after, a young lady was married 
to a gentleman in the Uncovenanted Service, in our 
hall (the dewan-i-am). It was a very gay wedding 
considering the circumstances: the bride was in a 
veil and lace dress, attended by brides’-maids in 
pretty bridal attire ; and after the ceremony, they 
pitched a tent on the terrace, and had a dance and 
supper, to which they invited all the officers. 

In the cold weather, when people had become more 
reconciled to their confinement, they had balls and 
musical parties in the arsenal; but in our square the 
days passed on so monotonously that, as we had no 
almanack, we forgot the days, except when the 
Baptists held their meetings, every Wednesday 
and Friday, in a place in our square. 

Our great pleasure, when the weather got cooler. 
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was all meeting on the tower ” (which I ought to 
have explained was the small terrace on which the 
" kiosk ” stood). Six op us weee widows, oavixg 
TO THE Gwalior Mdtint ! 

“ Aching heart,', 

’ Breaking part, 

Through this dark world drirea ; 

I Meeting bright, 

Endless light, 

Waiteth us in heaven.” 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

THE FORT. 

I HAD now an additional source of care and anxiety- 
in my baby, tbougb it -was of course a great comfort. 
Owing to the great difficulty in getting a Dhye* for 
him, he suffered very much, and one doctor told me 
if I did not get a good Dhye for him, he would not 
live twenty-four hours, so Major Maepherson kindly 
allowed his chuprassistogo out and search in the neigh- 
bouring villages for one ; for the Choudrini, or woman 
who has the monopoly of hiring out Dhyes, had set 
her face against their coming into the fort. 

Every one had been very kind to me ; a room had 
been lent me, quieter and more comfortable than my 
own; Mrs. Longden and Mrs. Fraser also gave me 
some baby clothes, otherwise my little boy would 
have been almost destitute, as few of the Kuppra 
"Wallahs had ventured into the fort until after he 
was born. Mrs. Innes was most kind to me, and 
Mrs. Campbell often came from the palace garden to 
see me, bringing eau de Cologne and other little 
luxuries. A soldier’s wife attended to the baby ; she 
was a most kind-hearted Irish woman. Her husband 


* Dhyc, native wet nurse. 
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had gone with a party to ’Allyghur, consisting of 150 
of the 3rd Europeans, under Capt. Stevenson, 3 guns, 
and 30 of the, mounted militia ; the whole commanded 
by Major Montgomery ; Dr, Mackellar also went out s 
with this party. They were intended to march against 
the insurgents at Hattras, but afterwards went on to 
Allyghur, then in the possession of the Insurgents, 
who had set u]! a king under orders of the King of 
Delhi. The result of the engagement there on the 24 th 
of August was most successful. Our loss, however, 
was 5 killed and 25 wounded. Capt. Longville Clerke 
was severely wounded, Capt. Murray had a horse 
killed under him, and Mr. Tandy vone of the managers 
of the Agra Bank, and Ensign H. L. Marsh of the 
16th Grenadiers were killed. Lieut. Lambe, who 
had been wounded on the 6th of July, now died, 
after lingering more than a month. It was very 
saddening to hear the ** Dead March in Saul ” played 
by the band of the 3rd Europeans, for one brave 
soldier after another. Wounds and fever were now 
diminishing our small force rapidly. 

My quarters were now transferred to a small 
temple, in a court yard paved with white marble, near 
the Palace-garden Marble Hall, the " Dewan-i-khas.” 
The walls of my apartment were of yellowish marble, 
in which were innumerable small niches, in which 
formerly lamps were placed for illuminations : these 
were of great use for stowing away things in. From 
the window I had a pleasant view of the river beneath. 
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nnd between the walls and the river was quite an 
encampment of horses and their attendants : the car- 
riages which had been rescued from the “ Budmashes” 
were secured under " chopper ” sheds. 

My Irish nuvscj Mrs Cameron, was a cheery com- 
panion to me; she used to tell me long stories, and as 
she could not read I read the newspapers to her, and 
gave her all ray home papers to send to her husband. 
One day, after I had been reading some of the parti- 
culars of the Cawnpore massacre, which related that 
the soldiers swore they would kill a Sepoy for every 
hair of Miss Wheeler’s head, she said, *• I think Hell 
will he almost full now.” I asked “ Why ?” She 
replied, “ Because there has been such a lot of them 
brutes of Sepoys sent there." This conversation took 
place after hearing of Havelock’s victory at Cawnpore, 
W'hen he captured 15 guns, and another engagement 
near Bithoor, making his 9th victory. 

Another soldier’s wife said to a lady who had 
remarked that tlie Sepoys were like devils, " I think 
it is a bad compliment to the devil to say the Sepoys 
are like him.” The “ Mofussilite ” was printed in 
the Fort, the printing press being now in use, so we 
received detailed accounts of what was going on. 
About this time I had given me the great luxury of a 
bath, in the shape of half a beer barrel. 

I used to amuse myself by watching the people 
going about on the river in boats ; people being now 
permitted to go out of the Fort. These boats were 
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like those formerly employed for coming up the 
river ; they had each a ** chopper roof and were di- 
vided into two rooms. The Meades, Murrays, and 
some others took the small quantity of furniture that 
they had recovered and lived in these boats for change 
of air. This mode of life was thought by the doctors 
to be BO healthy that they sent the wounded soldiers 
to live in boats anchored near the shore. It was a 
pitiable sight to sec the emaciated forms of the poor 
men, carried in dhoolies down to the boats, then 
placed on ^'charpoys,” and carried back to the hospital 
at night. I could also see the road winding towards 
the Taj, and people driving and riding on it; for now 
they could safely leave the Fort during the day ; 
though sometimes they were fired at. I had also the 
amusement of watching the encampment of horses and 
their syces ; the latter had their wives and families 
in small huts, making quite a colony. The horses 
were picquetted in rows, and it was amusing to sec the 
syces, who were most of them tall fine looking men, 
grooming the horses very carefully, and sometimes 
washing them. They were a very savage set, how- 
ever, not much encumbered with clothes, having only 
a “ cummerbund ” round the waist ; some had not 
even turbans, and they were always fighting and 
quarrelling. 

One day I saw a native woman beating her own 
infant of about a year old, in the most horrible man- 
ner, first with her hands, then with a thick stick, till 
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tired of this she threw it on the ground and kicked it; 
the poor child of course screamed terribly the whole 
time, and I felt miserable at being quite powerless to 
prevent it. "When it grew dark I could see no more 
till the next morning, when I saw the child lying on a 
charpoy, its father trying to force something down its 
throat, and its cruel mother lying near asleep. The 
poor little creature gave one convulsive shudder and 
died ; its father then washed it, went to the Bazaar 
to buy a piece of cloth, wrapped the corpse in it and then 
walked off with the still warm body, followed by the 
other children ; then with a spade he dug a hole and 
cast in the body of his child. The mother in the 
meantime threw herself on the very charpoy from 
which her dead child had just been carried, and fin- 
ished her sleep. I told Capt. Campbell and Major 
Macpherson of the circumstance, but they said 
nothing could be done, as we dare not now contradict 
or thwart the natives. 

The scene by moonlight had a strange effect; the 
light shimmering on the ripples of the broad river, 
and glancing on the groups of natives, rolled up in 
their white chuddas on the ground ; and the horses 
standing like statues in rows, looked spectre-like, or 
as if turned into stone. On the opposite bank of the 
river there always glowed a bright fire at night ; and 
I afterwards found out it was the natives burning 
their dead. One of my Dhyes lost her husband 
nnd crying to me for money to buy wood with 
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to burn her husband’s body ; and at night she showed 
me the fire and said “ Look, Mem Sahib, they burn 
my husband there.” 

My mother had sent me out a box of clothes from 
home ; but the country was in such a disturbed state, 
I could get neither them nor my money from Cal- 
cutta. Letters from England, however, came regu- 
larly now, and Ireceived one addressed to my husband, 
telling him of the death of his cousin in the Austrian 
service, who died of consumption at Venice. This 
brought to my mind the happy days that my husband 
and I had spent with poor Captain Cooiiland only the 
year before at Vienna : — 

“ A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.” 

On the 9th of September, Mr. Colvin died. He 
had been in a bad state of health ever since his coming 
into the Eort; and seemed utterly powerless to act 
in such a momentous crisis, being both mentally and 
physically worn out. After lingering some days in ‘ 
an almost insensible state, he died, and was buried 
in the Armoury Square. I have before given the 
reasons why he was buried within the Eort walls. 
We watched his funeral from the " Tower,” as his 
quarters were in the palace near the Dewan-i-khas. 

Some time in the middle of September I went out 
for my first drive ; until then, since June 29th, I had 
never been beyond our square (“ Block F.,”) and my 
only walk had been on " the tower.” I shall never 
forget my sensations : I felt like one in a dream. 
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!Major ]\Iacphcrson and jMrs. Times had often been 
out driving, but I had not been able till now. 

This morning I was awoke by the welcome mes- 
sacc, " jMrs. Innes’ '.Balaam’ and would I like a 
drive? ” I dressed quickly, and leaving baby to the 
care of jMrs. Cameron (who was delighted that I 
should have a change), got into the tOnjon, and was 
borne along through the palace garden — where a 
number of other people were preparing for walking 
or driving — down the inclined plaue, and out at the 
Delhi gate. Tlic gateway was crowded with natives 
carrying in things to sell, bhccstics with water, 
coolies with bags of sand for the fortifications, and 
people hurrying out for their drives. At last I was 
fairly outside the gates, and the bearers setting the 
tonjon down at the other side of the drawbridge, 
politel}' assisted me into ^Ijijor IVI.ncphcrson’s car- 
riage, which was standing with a lot of others, wait- 
• ing for their owners, the syces meanwhile whisking 
off the flics with chowrics.* When the coachman 
asked me which way I should like to go, I chose the 
Taj road. Oh, how delightfully the fresh air blew 
on my face, when free from the walls of the Fort I 
Quickly we wound by the side of the river, on 
which was anchored quite a little fleet of boats, 
awaiting the rising of the river to continue their 
journey fo Allahabad ; and there were large boats, 
gay with flags, and occupied by people wearied of 


* Cliowrics, whisks, for driving oiT flics. 
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Fort life. We passed under a hill which the Coolies 
were digging away, and by some ruins they were 
preparing to blast. 

The country looked delightfully fresh and bloom- 
ing after the late rains, the breeze was cool and re- 
freshing, and the air sweet with delicious scents. At 
last I passed the Taj, its white marble and golden 
tipped minarets sparkling in the bright sun against 
the blue sky. It was a painful contrast on approach- 
ing the cantonments, utterly destroyed and desolate ; 
and around their blackened walls and ruined houses 
seemed yet to linger a sickening smell of burning : I 
passed the racket court, the mess house, and other 
public buildings all more or less ruined ; the disgust- 
ing Tultures, either sitting on the blackened walls, or 
prowling about amongst the ruins, were not scared 
at the approach of the carriage, and even the jackals 
stopped and looked at me, as if they had a right now 
to despise us. On my way back I passed a bazaar, 
the natives of which looked so maliciously at me 
that I felt quite frightened ; for had they chosen to 
drag me out of the carriage, there was nothing to 
prevent them. This rather took away from the 
pleasure of the drive, and I was very thankful to 
return to the protection of tlie gloomy walls of the 
Fort. I passed many equestrians, some of them gro- 
tesquely attired, and soldiers returning from their walk. 

I was glad to find myself in my own little room 
again, and baby all well. 
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Tlic ue.\t day I went for the first time to see my 
friends in “ Block F.,” whom I Imd only seen when 
they had been kind enough to come and sit an hour or 
two with me in my little temple. I was quite 
startled when I entered our marble hall; it was 
completely metamoi’phoscd. The inner hall, which 
was separated from the outer hall by arches, across 
which were hung “chicks,”* looked like a drawing- 
room. At one end a window had been broken 
through the thick w.ill, giving a beautiful view of the 
river and country beyond, and having something of 
the effect of a camera lucida. The floor was covered 
with handsome native carpets, there w'ere two draw- 
ing-room tables, on which were placed w’ork-boxes, 
desks, and despatch-boxes; sofas, arm-chairs, a piano, 
guitar, and flute-case, completed the effect; and, 
above all, to my great delight, I beheld a book- 
shelf : but on inspection the books were ragged and 
incomplete, not one set being perfect. 

However, hearing that they were public property, 
I selected for my own reading, “ The Heir of Ked- 
clyffe,” an odd volume of “Friends in Council,” and 
one or two other old favourites. Some servants 
were preparing breakfast, and the white table- 
cloth and the china cups looked quite luxurious. 

I was also quite astonished to see the transforma- 
tion our little kiosk on “ the tower” had undergone, 

* Chick, screen made of split cane, or reeds. 

P 
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Captain Campbell lia%-ing just bad it given him for 
bis quarters,” as it was more convenient for birn 
than living in the Palace garden. Round tbe cir- 
cular kiosk a verandab of " chopper work,” sup])orted 
on bamboo poles, bad been put up, to keep off tbe 
glare of tbe sun. Mrs. Campbell bad carpeted tlic 
inside with a thick Mirzaporc carpet, and furnisbed 
it with a charpoy covered with a scarlet rc7Ai, 
chairs, a table, and cbcBts. The proceeds of Captaiti 
Campbell’s and “Dirk Hattcraick’s” looting ax- 
peditions were ranged on shelves ; and outside, 
under tbe verandab, were also suspended little sbelvcs, 
which were used for a temporary larder. I was 
amused to see strings of black ants ascending and 
descending the wall, and looking like moving bell- 
ropes ; the scent of tbe provisions attracting them. 

I often used to brcakbist with the Campbells. 
Captain Campbell bad bought a nice little pony for 
bis v/ife, and they used to ride out every morning 
and evening. 

The Cliristisons, whom I went to see, bad also 
made many improvements. J)r. Cbristison, Ijaving 
a ta-.te for ]>icturcs, bad decorated tbe bare blank 
jambs of Ifis den with prints wbicb be bad col- 
lected from the '‘Illustrated London Kews;” one 
was “ Town and Country,” and another a portrait 
of “ Madeb'ine Smith.” He afterwards bought, at 
Mr. Raikc's « sale, some books and a chest of drav/trs. 
Poor Mrs. Cbristison bad been very ill; and I pitied 



her very mucb, being confined in such an uncomfort- 
able little place; for these dens were only 12 feet 
by 6. Little May Christisonj who was a most amus- 
ing, clever little child, and could make herself un- 
derstood in English and BSndostanee, though but 
two years old, had also been ill with fever. I was 
astonished to see how much better the children were 
dressed than formerly. Little May was dressed in 
a pretty silk bonnet, and checked pelisse ; Jungy 
(Jungy was a pet name the servants gave him, and 
moans little prince) and Archie were also arrayed in 
new suits, and they were taken for walks all round 
the ramparts, and twice a week to hear the band, 
which played on the Green near the Motie Musjid. 

We still often sat on “the tower,” watching 
the sun set, and the fiames rising from the villages 
round Agra which our troops burnt. One village 
which they destroyed in this way, was not gained 
without a sharp fight with the villagers, who offered 
resistance. Sixty villagers were slain, amongst whom 
were two women, accidentally killed, who were load- 
ing guns, and otherwise assisting their party. From 
this tower we could see the burial-ground, which lay 
on the slope of a hill not far from the Fort, and 
looked dreary and mournful. The graves were 
mere heaps of sand, occasionally varied by a tomb- 
stone, and scarcely an evening passed without some 
burial going on : either a little child, followed by its 
mourning parents, or some poor soldier, who had no 
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relative to mourn his loss, and who was placed in 
the ground with as much speed as was consistent with 
due respect to the dead ; after which the few soldiers 
who had followed him to his last resting-place re- 
turned, the band playing some lively march. 

A little distance from the grave-yard was a row 
of gibbets, on which some wretch daily paid the just 
penalty of his crimes, by a death which they de- 
spised; one culprit even adjusted the rope round 
his own neck, and joked about it. At first the bodies 
of the criminals were given to their friends; but 
afterwards this was put a stop to, for they carried 
them round the walls, decked in garlands of flowers, 
and excited the people by the sight of these “ mar- 
tyrs.” One day, in returning from a drive, I met a 
cart loaded with these ghastly burdens. A great 
many of tlic villagers in revolt, were brought in and 
hanged, and also some mutinous sepoys who were 
found lurking in the neighbourhood. When they 
were being tried, some used to feign madness, and act 
in the most absurd way, catching flies and jabbering; 
others would say the most insolent and revolting 
things to the officers on the courtmartial. 

jNIr. French now went out daily to teach his stu- 
dents in an old ruined school-house near the Fort. 
The midsummer holidays had commenced just after 
the battle on tlic 5th of July, and !Mr. French had 
given them an extra fortnight in consideration of the 
state of things ; Mr. Leighton and Mr. Cann also 
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went to the College buildings in tlie City afterwards. 
]Mr. French sometimes came to sec us and was very 
kind : he lent us ** Plenry Martyn’s Life ; ” but told 
us that he had lost nearly all his books. The books 
of the Agra bank and other vjiluablc documents, had 
also been destroyed. Previously to this, Mr. Longden 
had gone out with a party to Sccundrsi, a few miles 
from Agra, where there was formerly an establish- 
ment for native Christians who were taught different 
trades, also a printing press .and Church. Mr. Cann 
of the Agra College and others had gone out soon after 
the battle to sec if they could rescue anything ; they 
dragged the tanks and ponds, and recovered some 
astronomical instruments and other things. W c often 
amused ourselves by looking through a large tele- 
scope, belonging to the Agra College, at the Southern 
Cross and other constellations which Mr. Longden 
and Mr. Cann explained to us, and wore better seen 
in the southern latitudes. 

We were now in daily expectation of being be- 
sieged by the Gwalior mutineers : we heard from the 
Maharajah’s Vakeel, and by the mails which now ran 
between Agra and Gwalior, that on the 3rd of 
September the Gwalior mutineers quanrellcd with 
those at Indore, who wished to march to Delhi, while 
the Gwalior wished to march to Cawnpore and Agra ; 
that they then all marched to the residency, and 
there the Indore troops persuaded 600 of the Rajah’s 
2nd Cavalry Corps to join them. The Rajah coa- 
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sequently discharged many of the sowars, and having 
paid them, sent them out of Gwalior. The Indore 
troops were supplied with ammunition by the Mora 
mutineers, in spite of their disagreements. The 
whole of them, consisting of the 23rd N. I., three 
troops of the 1 st Light Calvary, 7 guns, and 600 of 
the Kajah’s mutinous sowars, joined by a great 
number of Budmashes, set out on the 7th for the , 
Chumbul, on their way to Agra. The rsuns had so 
swollen the Chumbul, it had been previously impass- 
able for artillery ; but now that the river was sinking 
they were able to cross. The native officers of the 
Mora mutineers quarrelled with the Maharajah be- 
cause he would not give them conveyance and grain, 
and reproached him for having detained them four 
months with false promises 5 and, in spite of the Maha- 
rajah, they forced the villagers all around to ^ve up to 
them their cattle and what conveyances they had, and 
afterwards planted a battery of 12 guns on the road 
to the Phool Bagh and the Luslikur. The Maharajah 
was kept for some time in great suspense; but at 
last he came to an agreement with them, and for the 
present prevented them going to Agra and joining 
the Indore troops, who had now crossed the Chum- 
bul, and were hovering in the neighbourhood of 
Agra. 

The Gwalior contingent finally marched to Cawn- 
pore, and after defeating General Windham were 
themselves defeated by Shr Colin Campbell on the 
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7 til of December. They Avere 14,000 in number, and 
lost 16 guns and their baggage. 

• As the Indore troops were expected, a large place 
in the Fort was prepared under ground, and made 
shot and bomb-proof ; and here, in case of a siege, 
all the women and children were to be put. I be- 
lierc it iras planned amongst the officers that, in case 
it became inevitable that the women would fall into 
the hands of the rebels, they should all be blown up 
in the powder magazine : even the soldiers said they 
would themselves shoot us rather than that we 
should be treated like the poor Cawnpore ladies. 

The guns were frequently loaded, ns we had so 
many alarms. Captain Campbell, ivho had often to 
sleep all night near his guns, said “ His friends gave 
him more trouble than his enemies.” The walls 
were now planted with 60 guns, and 150 trained 
gunners from the militia were appointed to assist the 
regular artillery men. I could recognise the officers 
voices when they went the grand rounds and visiting 
rounds at night, along the rampart below my 
quarters. 

Illy Kitmutghar, who had often been to see me 
when I was unable to see him, again came and 
brought my little dog “Jack,” who was delighted to 
see me ; but as I was not allowed to keep a dog inside 
the Fort, I gave him to Captain Campbell to give to 
some of the European soldiers, who are always glad 
to have a thorough-bred dog instead of the pariah 
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ones, good sort of dogs being very scarce. I kept his 
collar as a little memento of Grwalior. The Kit- 
mutghar cried over the "chota sahib,”* and gave him 
a pretty fan. 

We Avcre now most anxious for news from Delhi, 
as we had heard of the arrival there of a siege train, 
and reinforcements, and the assault was expected to 
take place on the 14th. Until now we had been 
very desponding about the taking of Delhi, and had 
expected we should have been obliged to stay in the 
Port a year. At last, news came that on the 14th, 
four columns of British troops, each one thousand 
strong, had entered the Cashmere gate and taken 
possession of the whole line of defences from the 
Water Bastion to the Caubul gate, including the 
Morce Bastion, the English Church, and Skinner’s 
house ; that Brigadier Eicholson had been wounded, 
and 61 officers killed, and 1178 rank and file killed 
and wounded. That on the 15th they shelled the 
Palace and Selimghur, and other strong places, and 
efficcted a breach in the magazine, and finally took it 
with 125 cannons, and that they then attacked the 
Palace, and on the 20th the whole of the city was 
in our possession. On receipt of the joyful news, a 
salute of 50 guns was fired ; it ought to have been 
101. We heard that the reason of our loss being 
so very great, was the defection of a native regiment 
which was to have covered one of ours. We soon 


* Chota sahib, little master. 
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after heard of the death of General Nieholson, -who 
was much lamented as a brave and able officer. 

About the end of September, Lieutenant Pond of 
the 3rd, was married to the sister of another officer 
in the Palace-garden marble hall, the Dewan-i-khas. 
It was a very gay affair ; Mrs. Innes, IMrs. Campbell 
and many others were present at the ceremony ; the 
officers being in full regimentals and the ladies in 
gay attire. 

"We were much troubled by that terrible annoy- 
ance, bugs ; they swarmed in the old wood-work of 
the Fort. Europeans can form no idea of the extent 
of this disgusting nuisance, which is so bad in this 
part of India that whole villages are deserted by the 
natives to escape these pests. 

My baby was now christened in our marble hall, 
]Mrs. Campbell presenting him with a robe, and Major 
Maepherson a hood and cloak; and I now occasion- 
ally drove out with my friends as the weather was 
getting pleasantly cool. We used also to take regular 
walks, morning and evening, round the ramparts. Mrs. 
Murray and Mrs. Christison, who played very well, 
often had musical parties in our marble hall, when 
Captain Campbell accompanied them on his violin. 
Mrs. Karke, having had a carriage lent her for a few 
days by an Agra civilian, she and Mrs. Christison 
one evening went down to the Delhi gate, where the 
carriages stood drawn up in lines on each side of the 
road ; and having been told that the carriage was lined 
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■with white and drawn by hay horses, they took' pos- 
session of one of this description, and went for their 
drive. The next evening Mrs. Christison and I 
went out in the same carriage, and on returning 
from a long drive we were surprised to see an 
elderly gentleman waiting at the gate, and looking 
very irate. As soon as %ve drew up, he asked the 
syce by whose orders he had taken his carriage out. 
The syce replied looking at us, “ By these hlcm- 
Sahibs here*” We now found out that we had 
taken the wrong carriage, and with many apologies, 
we alighted. Tlie angry owner told us that for two 
evenings he had been down at the Delhi gate with 
some ladies ready for a drive, and found his carriage 
gone. It was certainly provoking, though Mrs. Chris- 
tison thought it a good joke ; but her husband went 
next day to make proper explanations and apologies. 

We had still very few servants, and were obliged 
’ to share them amongst ourselves, in consequence of 
which they got very high wages. They invariably 
melted down their rupees, and made them into ban- 
gles and all kinds of ornaments; and after each iresh 
acquisition the ayahs used to come and show them- 
selves, loaded with ornaments,- and say, “ Are they 
not pretty ? where are your ornaments ? ” Their 
necks, arms, . ears, and ankles, were covered with 
chains, and bangles*, &c. ; some of them were beau- 
tifully dressed : one ayah wore a bright blue velvet 

* Bangles; silver bracelets, generally soldered on tbc wearer's 
arms or ankles. 
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jacket, a coloured muslin shirt, and a white chudda'^, 
beautifully worked. 

Wq now heard more details from Delhi. "When 
first our troops entered the city, most of the muti- 
neers had sent off their b!igg.nge and then followed. 
The townspeople at first took refuge in the palace, 
but finding things were hopeless, they and their 
animals poured in strcjim out of the Ajmere gate, 
unmolested by our troops, who watched them from 
our camp ; and in a few days the city was totally 
deserted. A column then set off to pursue the flying 
rebels towards Allyghurand Muttra ; some of them, it 
was supposed, had fled into Kohilcund, Muttra, and 
towards Oude. We heard that Mr. Hcrrey Grcathed, 
Commissioner and Political Agent, died of cholera, on 
the 19th of September, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Saunders, who had escaped from Moradabad. The 
conduct of Slajor Hodson, who shot the princes, 
and guaranteed the king his life, was much commented 
on in the fort; and we were sorry that lie had spared 
the king, who, though old in years, was still older in 
cruelty and wickedness.t The gallantry of the 60th 
Bifles who, with the plucky little Ghoorkahs, had 
kept the mosque near Hindoo Kao’s house during the 
whole siege, was the theme of admiration : and the 
noble daring of Lieutenant Salkeld, and Home, and 
Sergeants Carmichael, Burgess, and Smith (the last 

* Cbudda; veil, wliicli covers the whole person. 

' f We afterwards learnt tluit Major Hodson had General Wilson’s 
express orders to spare the king’s life. 
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of whom is the only survivor) was eulogised with 
the greatest enthusiasm by all in the fort. We deeply 
regretted the death of Brigadier Nicholson; he was 
only 36. “ The Lion of the Punjab,” as he was called, 
could ill he spared. His brother also w'as killed. 

On the 21st all the ofliccrs breakfasted in the Delhi 
Dewan-i-khas. A few mornings before they had 
breakfasted in the Church, which was now turned 
into a hospital. 

A salute of 101 guns was fired for the next joyful 
and cheering news of the relief of the gallant little 
band at Lucknow. We had all* admired the patient 
and Christian behaviour of many who had relations 
at Lucknow, during the wearing suspense of many 
months ; especially Lady Outram and !Mrs. Innes : 
the husband of the latter had been in Lucknow 
during the whole siege. 

On the 19th of September, Havelock had crossed 
the river at Cawnpore with 2700 men; Sir James 
Outram, with noble generosity, surrendering the 
command to his able and skilful coadjutor, General 
Havelock, who marched twenty miles the first day, 
and fourteen the next, leaving Outram at Cawnpore, 
which was threatened by the Gwalior contingent. 
General Havelock drove the rebels back to Luck- 
now, with the loss of their guns ; and on the 24th, 
a salute announced to the garrison pf Lucknow the 
welcome news that relief was near. On the 25th, 
the Presidency was relieved, only just in time, for 
the enemy had mined under it, and were intending 
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to blow up the buildings and all in tbem. General 
Neill, who was killed, added to the long list of 
irreparable losses — 600 being killed and wounded ; 
and we had to mourn the loss of many a brave 
officer. No one can tell -how eagerly the list was 
looked for, as we heard so much of the frightful 
losses sustained by the garrison. Mrs. Kirke saw 
there the death of her brother-in-law, but was re- 
lieved by learning of the safety of her sister and her 
children, the Ommaneys. hire. Innes was overjoyed 
to hear of her husband’s safety ; she had not heard of 
him since May. He has sinee been presented with 
the Victoria Cross, for some act of signal bravery 
performed in one of General Frank’s engagements. 
Others, too, were filled with joy and thankfulness, 
and we began now to hope that God was prospering 
our arms. 

The Dewalee, or feast of lamps, which had been 
much dreaded, as the natives get so excited during 
its continuance, now commenced all over the coun- 
try. The excitement in the city of Agra was prodi- 
gious, and we heard nothing but tom-toming and 
explosions of gunpowder: the great delight of the 
natives is to put the gunpowder into earthen pots, 
which they then blow up. They lighted up the 
city at night, and it was a very pretty sight; the 
bridge and all the houses sloping down to the river 
being brilliantly illuminated. They also lighted up 
the bridge of boats, which had now been recon- 
structed, and placed a little booth on it for their 
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Xatch girls* ; and they let off firenrorlrs representing 
snakes and ail sorts of animals. They kept this np 
for many nights, and invite<l the ofncers to see tlie 
illnmination, and a Xatch," held in the booth. As 
this feast happened jnst after the taking of Delhi and 
Lncknovr, the hypocritical rrretches pretended it -vras 
in honour of these great even's. 

TTe tratched these sights from "thetou-er,” and 
tracked the fairy-like lights floating down the broad 
river, and looldng like fire-flies in the darkness. It 
is a custom of the natives to send down the river a 
little lamp (a small saucer in which a wick is placed) 
or cHrage : if it sinks, or the light dies out before 
rcaclnng a certain point, the owner of the lamp thinks 
he vrill be unfortunate, or die soon. 

TVe hoped now, after the taking of Delhi and 
Lucknow — which showed the natives our **Kajh” 
was not over, as they had fondly expected, and that 
now their green flag no longer waved over these 
dties — ^that the column which had left Deilii would 
come to Agra on its way to Cawnpore, and take us 
there en route to Calcutta : we even made prepara- 
tions, and bought a camp-table each, some cooking 
vessels, and provisions : for we were weary of our 
long imprisonment, and wanted to get home to our 
iriends. Our stock of English provisions was ebbing 
very low ; we had no brandy in the fort, very little 
wine, and no sugar but the native sugar, winch is 
either like sugar candy, or quite moist: we had but 
* giri^ csaciEr . 
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little inoslicinc, either, anti tlmt of a harl i:in>l ; aiwl 
worst of all, we liad nearly come, to an end rtf the 
quinine, whieli i? fo necesfary in India. 

lint we now heard that our old cncinic-s, the In- 
dore jjnitinccr.'!, were coining on ; tired, we 
of their cowardly inactivity, and disappointed of their 
intention of "oinii to Delhi, thev had determined to 
strike a blow at Agra. Thet* had nil this lime been 
waiting at Dholcpore, only thirty-six miles from Agra, 
and were now joined by the Necmuch and some of 
the Delhi mutineers ; consequently all the people 
were now onlercd in from the boats, the guns were 
kept h'adod, and double sentries placed. 

\Vc heard that Colonel Greathed had defeated the 
flying Delhi rebels at Malnghnr, taken the fort there, 
and blown tip the defences: nnfonimatcly this blow- 
ing up cost the life of Lieutenant Homo of the 
I'hiiiinccrs, one of the Ca-hmerc-iratc heroes. After 
this victory the column hahc l a day or two to senr 
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Colonel Greathed, who only just arrived in time by 
forced marches. Early on the morning of the 10th 
we got up to see the column cross the river by the 
bridge of boats ; many people went on to the battle- 
ments and the Delhi gate, but we went to our old 
post of observation, “ the tower.” Oh, how our 
hearts swelled with pride and th a n kfuln ess as we 
watched this gallant band of heroes cross the bridge. 

A soldier can never be sufficiently valued, thought 
of, and honoured ; and yet how little is he cared for ! 
Coarse food and small pay is thought good enough 
for one who is generally exiled from his home and 
friends for years, often for life; who endures un- 
told hardships, has few pleasures, and frequently 
sacrifices his life for his ungrateful country, which 
grudges the taxes paid for his support. People who 
sit at home surrounded by comforts and luxuries, 
forget what the soldier goes through. They can 
admire and honour a Havelock, a Heill, a Wilson, 
and other great generals who have made themselves 
names by their great deeds ; but the poor private, who 
in his capacity is equally deserving, is overlooked : 
a medal or a small pension is considered sufficient 
reward for deeds which are utterly unrequitable. 
Even in the case of the blomng up of the Cash-, 
mere gate, few remember tire names of the brave 
sergeants. The sufferings of the soldiers during the 
Crimean war, and now in the arduous work of re- 
gaining India — when men were struggling against 
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the climulo, coiiloiulin" agaiiift iinnibcr?, anti puflering 
from want t>f iiroj)cr foml and nccosparlcs — onglil to 
oj'cn the cycp «»f tho«e liriltph people, who perversely 
close thorn, to the deep debt of gr,ntUude they owe 
their noble dclenders- 

Bul to rottirn to the 10th of October. The column 
that was now man-hin'' across the bridge consisted of 
the Queen’s Sth Foot, part of the 9th Lancers, 2 
troops of Horse Artillery, 2 corps of the Punjfib 
Sappers and Minors ; one field battery, the 2nd and 
•1th Punjab Infantry, 125 of the Punjab Cav.alry, 
and 200 of IlodsonV Horse, nialdng altogether about 
.1000. We watched lljcin fill the i‘wt grew hot, .and 
it was a most cheeritig sight ; their bayonets glit- 
tering in the sun and their brilliant arrav followed bv 
long lines of camels, clojihants, and dhoolics (the 
latter filled with sick and wounded), and the crowd 
of camj) followers and baggage which always attend 
a march in India. Manv of the men looked hag- 
gard and worn out with their long campaign: most of 
thetn wore the khakee, or dnst-colourcd ttniform, 
which had been iidoptcd at Delhi, ns the bright scarlet 
and white uniforms made the men conspicuous marks 
for the enemies’ gjins. This khakee uniform is con- 
sidered good, both for this reason and because it pre- 
vents a body of men looking so remarkable when 
marching. As the cobunn passed below the walls of 
the fort, our men gave them a hearty English cheer. 
The Seiks looked very picturesque on their wild and 

Q 
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strangely-caparisoned horses. Some of the officers 
■ came to breakfast ■with their friends in the fort, and 
one who visited jMajor Maepherson, gave a most inte- 
resting account of the siege of Delhi. 

All remained quiet till about ten o’clock, when 
suddenly, to the astonishment of every one, firing 
was heard in the direction of the “ Brigade Parade ” 
ground, where the lately arrived force had encamped. 

Some thought it at first an irregular salute ; but 
no one knew what it really was till some of the 
officers rushed out to see what was going on. Strange 
to say, the Agra authorities had not taken the pre- 
caution of investigating where the enemy was; though 
the night before the whole of the militia had been 
encamped in Cantonments, and might have been cut 
to pieces, the enemy being only a mile off. 

The battle now began in earnest, and the booming 
of the cannon sounded fearfully near. Our camp, 
being surprised, was in great confusion ; the men 
were resting after their long march ; some were bath- 
ing, and others breakfasting. The onset of the muti- 
neers was made in the following manner ; A soldier 
was quietly sitting outside his tent, eating his break- 
fast, when a native dressed as a faquir came dancing 
up towards him, playing on a tom-tom*, and, on draw- 
ing near, he whipped out a tulwah, and in an instant 
cut off the poor soldier’s head. Immediately a force 
appeared which had been hidden behind the cemetery, 
and their guns, which were behind the ice pits, in- 
* Tom-tom, native drnm. 
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stantly opened fire on onr disordered camp. Many 
men and horses were hilled and wounded ere we 
were aware of what was going on : and had they 
charged on us with their cavalry the consequences 
might have been most disastrous to us ; as it was^ 
they did take one of our guns, but it was subse- 
quently retaken. The 9th Lancers were soon in 
their saddles, and Lieutenant French was killed, and 
Lieutenant Jones dangerously wounded, in retaking 
our gun. 

As soon as our troops could be formed, they 
charged the enemy, who soon retreated, pursued' by 
our men down the road towards Dholepore, and we 
took some of their guns. Our force was there joined 
by Colonel Cotton (known to many by his soubri- 
quet of '‘Gun Cotton”), in command of the 3rd 
Europeans. The enemy’s camp was two miles in 
advance, and their baggage and coats strewed the 
road. Our infantry were then ordered to halt, and 
the cavalry and artillery pursued the I'ebels to the 
Kharee Nuddee, where the latter crossed the river, 
about ten miles from Agra. Our troops, after firing 
upon them grape and round shot with good effect, 
returned to the camp with the guns the enemy had 
left on this side the river ; both men and horses being 
too tired, after their forced march, to pursue the 
enemy further. 

The engagement had been most brilliant, and we 
took the enemy’s camp, guns, and treasure. 

Q 2 
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All tills time the fort had been in great confusion ; 
reports coming in that the rebels -were victorious, 
and o.ur forces were retreating.- Our servants, as 
usual all scampered oflp, saying our “Rajh” was over. 
They must have gnashed their teeth, with disappoint- 
ment when they found we were not defeated. At 
one time a report was spread that the enemy’s cavalry 
were sweeping round to attack the fort, and all the 
officers not on duty in the fort went out to join in 
pursuing the retreating enemy : Major Macpherson 
and Captains Meade and Murray • also went ; hut 
Captain Campbell and others of the Engineers were 
obliged, to stay by their guns. At last, so many 
officers rushed out, that an order was issued, that 
some were to stay to protect the fort. Gradually, 
towards evening, they began to return, bringing 
glowing accounts of the engagement-; saying that it 
was a *' splendid victory, and 1000 of the rebels had 
been killed;” but afterwards this number came 
down to between 300 and 600, the horses having 
been too tired to continue the pursuit, and the rebels 
having spread themselves all over the country, hiding 
in the jungle, in the long grass, and in ditches. It 
was discovered that the Nusscrabad and Neemuch 
mutineers, the 16th Grenadiers, and some , of the 
Gwalior contingent, had joined the Indore troops 
some of the buttons of the 4th Native Infantry of 
the Gwalior contingent were found. 

The officers remarked how strange it was to sec. 
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the dead sepoys and Seiks lying side by side; 
many of the former -with their breasts covered with 
medals received in the campaign against the . Seiks. 
The Seiks behaved most bravely, and took many 
prisoners. Ko “ loot ” of any great value was found 
in the rebels’ camp, except a little jewellery and all 
their cooking vessels and uniforms : the rebels fighting 
in their native dress ; but a Seik, who knew where 
to look for treasure, found a saddle and holster stuffed 
with gold mohurs. 

Many of the officers complained bitterly of the 
carelessness of the Agra authorities, saying it was 
“ too bad that they could not rest and have their 
breakfasts in peace, after a march of forty-one miles 
in thirty hours.” 

The Seiks brought their prisoners into the fort 
most triumphantly. One Seik was dragging in 
a sepoy,- who was struggling: “ You won’t struggle 
long,” said the Seik, for you will soon be hanged.” 
The sepoy replied, “ I don’t care ; for I have just 
killed two of your brothers.” ** Have you, you pig ? ” 
cried the Seik, “ then I will take you no further ; ” 
and with that he cut off his head. Captain Meade 
told us he saw the head the next morning lying near 
the Delhi gate, with a ghastly grin of defiance on its 
face. 

A day or two after the battle. Colonel Greathed 
left : not very well pleased, I believe, Avith his over 
warm. welcome; but covered with fresh glory. We 
Avere all dreadfully disappointed at not bmng alloAved 
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to go with the column to Cawnpore. Mr. and Mrs. 
Drummond, and Mr» Harrington, however, Avere 
allowed to" go ; the latter being thus favoured as he 
had lately been made a Member of Council at Cal- 
cutta. They wete not, however, allowed to set out 
with the column, but drove a little Avay on the road, 
and then joined it.. We wcte sadly disappointed at 
having our hopes of getting home thus dashed to the 
ground; for now there seemed no chance of our 
quitting our dreary prison for a long time. I often 
thought of a song I used to sing at Gwalior, and 
Avhich was a great favomfite with my husband. 

“ There’s a hope for every woe, 

And n balm for cvelry pain, 

But the first joys of our heart 
, Come never back again. 

“ There ’s a track upon the deep. 

And u path across the sen. 

But the -weary ne’er return 
To their ain counlrio.” 

Our force only had 13 killed and 54 Avotmded in 
the battle. Some people may imagine that laks of 
rupees and heaps of treasure are taken, and multi- 
tudes of the rebels are killed ; but generally the 
numbers come down to half the first calculation. 
The n.atives are too quick for us : they don’t wait to 
be shot at ; and by their knowledge of the country and 
quick marches, have great advantages over us. There 
is little doubt that, had they been better led, avc 
should not have regained India so easily, for our 
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training had made good soldiers of them. It ap- 
peared, from documents found in the palace at Delhi, 
that a sort of monarchical government was es- 
tahlished, of a military character. The English 
terms were used, instead of the Persian or Arabic ; 
and the great authority to which all matters, both 
civil and military, were referred, was the “ Court ”, a 
body composed of a number of colonels, a brigade- 
major, and “ Seketur,” or secretary. All the colonels 
were sepoys, who either made their mark or signed 
in Hindoo characters. Muster-rolls of the revolted 
regiments were kept. One sepoy colonel seems to 
have presented to the King a kind of memorandum 
on the best mode of governing the country, after 
getting rid of the Feringhisj and stating that, with 
all its faults, as the English government was the best 
which Hindostan had ever had, he advised the new 
government to he formed on that model. 

Colonel Greathed left us a guard of 200 Seiks, 
wild, savage-looking men, and so ragged and dirty, 
they reminded me of gipsies. They had most curi- 
ously shaped swords, and wore queer sort of head- 
gear. They said it was very hard they weye not 
allowed to “ loot ” Agra, as it was such a rich city. 
We afterwards heard that the natives of Agra had 
sent fifty pounds’ worth of sweetmeats to the Indore 
mutineers as a present, these children of the East 
being fond of such childish luxuries. We heard of a 
Seik finding some jewels of great value ; but I don’t 
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know whether the report was true, Many said the 
Seiks found a heap of plunder; hut not so much as 
was expected, the sepoys having taken a great part 
of the "loot ” with them when they fled. 

"We saw a great deal of the Seiks in our quarters; 
for on the terrace fronting the " Dewan-i-Am ” stood 
a large block of black marble, on which, in the 
palmy days of the Mogul Empire, the emperors used 
to sit and hold audiences; and opposite it was a 
Avhite marble block, on which the Wuzeer (or prime 
minister) used to sit. The natives hold the black 
marble seat in great reverence, and ought never to 
approach it without “ salaaming.” 

• It is said that when Agra was taken, in 1784, by 
the Mahratta chief Aladagee, he attempted to seat 
himself on this black marble seat ; but, as such an 
indignity could not be submitted to, the marble split 
almost asunder : certainly a Assure is now to be seen. 
The Seiks' hold this stone in great veneration, and, 
after the battle, they kept coming in parties, " sa- 
laaming ” and saying prayers to it. They never ap- 
proached it without taking off their shoes. A Seik 
having spoken to little Jungy Meade, w’ho was 
playing in the hlarble Hall, Jungy began talking to 
him, till his bearer snatched him away and told him 
not to talk to “that man.” The Seik instantly drew 
his sword and said to the bearer, in a loud angry 
voice, “ It is you who kill women and children ; ice 
«ome to protect them.” On hearing the dispute, we 
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nil nin out, and tlic Scik began explaining to jMrs. 
j\Icadc that lie meant no harm to Jungy, who was a 
*' very nice chota sahib.”* 

3klany prisoners were hanged after the battle, and 
as it was discovered they did not cave for hanging, four 
were tried and sentenced to be blown from guns ; ac- 
cordingly one day we were startled by hearing a gun 
go off, with an indescribably horrid inutBcd sound. 

all rushed out of our ‘*dcns” to know what was 
the matter; and heard that some sepoys were being 
blown from the guns. All our serviints hurried away 
to see the sight ; and then was heard, at short inter- 
vals, three other guns go off. The sound was horrible, 
knowing as wc did that a fellow creature (whatever 
he may have done) was being blown into fragments 
and his soul launched into eternity at each report of 
the cannon ; and wc felt quite ill for the rest of the 
day. An officer told us it was a most sickening sight. 
Tlic four guns, taken out of the fort, were placed 
near the river. One gun was overcharged, and the 
poor wretch was literally blown into atoms, the lookers 
on being covered with blood and fragments of flesh ; 
the head of one poor wretch fell upon a bystander and 
hurt him. It was a long process, fastening them to 
the guns ; .and an officer having said to a sepoy, as the 
latter was being tied on, “ It is your turn, now,” the 
sepoy replied calmly, "In one moment I shall bo 
happy in Paradise.” 


* Chota sohib : little fellow. 
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Tlie sepoys dislike tins mode of death more than any 
other; for the Mahomedan likes to.be buried, and 
the Hindoo thinks he cannot he saved unless his body 
is burnt : but who can pity these wretches, who have 
spared no torture or cruelty to man, woman, or child, 
and who are even known to have blown a lady from a 
gun! 

A short time afterwards, as Mrs. Kirke was pass- 
ing in her ton-jon near the place of execution, her 
little boy, who was playing about, went to the spot 
where the bodies had fallen; w'hen the chuprassie said, 
" Don’t go there : that is the place where the poor 
martyrs were killed ; and he looked at the spot with 
the greatest reverence. An officer, when trying the 
prisoners, asked a sepoy why they killed women and 
children. The man replied, "When you kill a snake, 
you kill its young.” 

The day after the battle the doctors sent to ask 
some of the ladies to help to nurse the sick and 
wounded soldiers in the hospital. Mrs. Blake went 
that night, and I would gladly have accompanied her 
to do what I could for the poor soldiers, but I dare ' 
not leaye my baby at uight, and during the day there 
was an abundance of volunteer nurses. Mrs. Eaikes, 
of Gwalior, who had recently lost her baby, was a 
very kind excellent nurse. After this, the ladies 
attended the hospital regularly ; watching the soldiers 
at night in turns, giving them their medicines and 
cooling drinks, and moistening their bandages. The 
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men Averc vcr 3 ’ grateful, and said it was worth while 
heinu wounded, to be waited on bv ladies. 

Poor Lieutenant Jones Avas dreadfully injured: 
ho AA-as hacked all OA’cr, and had tAA’cnty-onc AA'ounds ; 
many a one of them the doctors said enough to kill 
him. He bore his suflerings A\dthout complaining, 
though thej' AA’crc intense. He lay in one of the 
small rooms, separated from the ** jMotce Llusjid,” 
AA’hcrc the common soldiers lay, by a marble lattice 
now stuffed AA'ith jumps.” Formerly these small 
rooms AA'cre used b)' the ladies of the hlogul court, 
to hear the service fx'om AA’ithout being seen. i\Ir. 
jMaclainc Avas also Avounded, but some kind friends 
took care of him. He belonged to the 3rd Euro- 
peans; and had been through the Avholc Delhi 
campaign. 

I once or twice accompanied Sirs. Blake to the 
Motce Musjid ; and standing at one end, and looking 
down the marble arched aisles, filled Avith rows of 
charpoys on Avhich the Avounded soldiers lay, dressed 
in flannel suits made by the ladies in the Fort. 
Some of the sufferers looked dreadfully ill : one poor 
drummer-boj' had been crushed by an elephant and 
afterwards died ; but others looked quite jolly and 
cheerful. One Irish sergeant was a A’cry amusing 
charaetcr; he made poetry on the kindness of the 
ladies in nursing the sick soldiers. Government had 
provided the hospitals Avith small tin mugs for their 
tea; but as they did not like them, some of the 
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ladies brought them enps and saucers, and gave them 
“ chota hazerai ” (tea and bread) tliemsolvcs. 

In the court round the “ Motoe Musjid ” the 
wounded officers were sometimes carried out on their 
charpoys for air. I went once with Dr. and Mrs. 
Christison to see one of them, Lieut. Glu\>b of the 
9th Lancers, wlio told us all about liis escape from 
Delhi. He said that when they all were wailing 
near the flagstaff, some coolies dragged up a cart full 
of dead bodies of the poor English who had been 
killed, and that afterwai'ds when they encamped near 
there, on the 9th of June, he again saw the same 
cart, but then filled with bleached skeletons I ,In 
this court the Seiks had their quarters, and the pri-‘ 
soners were kept manacled. • > 

■ "We heard of the murder of Major Burton, resi- 
dent at Kotah, and, his two sons, by the Kotah 
Contingent, part of which had mutinied at Agra in 
J uly. Even at the eleventh hour they continued in- 
satiable in their rage. The Kajah of Gwalior’s Eng- 
lish teacher, who was a native, told us that the Con- 
tingent had left Gwalior for Cawnpore, intending to 
attack Outram ; and that on their way they stopped 
at Dholeporc, and took three brass guns from the 
Kajah of Dholeporc to add to their artillery. This 
man also told us that the Maharajah Scindiah had 
got possession of all our carriages, horses, dogs, and 
•pictures. Our Brigadier (Ramsay) managed, through 
this teacher, to buy back two of his horses; but. 
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when thoj' came to Agra they looked so thin and ill- 
treated, he regretted the purchase. The teacher, 
who went backwards and forwards between Gwalior 
and Agra, promised to send us some of our property, 
which, however, we were to pay for; and one d.iy a 
box came, but it only contained odd books from the 
library, and some music. But the latter much de- 
lighted the musical inhabitants of Block F.,” and, 
to my great joy, I found amongst the books the very 
‘'Christian Year” I had been reading on that 
Sunday the mutiny broke out at Gwalior. Inside the 
books were written, in English, impertinent things 
against the “ Feringhis,” and their parade movements 
and drill. In one was written, “ Caj)tain Campbell, 
first-class mutineer.” "When the English teacher 
again came to Agra, we all besieged him with earnest 
requests that he ■would try and recover some of our 
property ; and hearing that the Rajah had bought 
301. or 401. worth of books for his school, hoping some 
of mine Avould be among them, I promised a large 
reward to the teacher, as well as paying for the books, 
if he would get mo some back ; most of them being 
ray husband’s College books, with the College arms 
stamped on them, which I described to him. 

Colonel Filose and his brother, with their families, 
had all this time been living in their houses at the 
Lushkur, though in much terror; as the natives 
constantly threatened them, and searched tlieir houses 
to see if they had any other Feringhis concealed. The 
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Colonel offered large rewards if a body of men would 
come from Agra and escort tliem back there; but it 
Avas not considered safe to venture beyond range of 
' the fort guns, Avbicli bad a salutary effect on the 
natives. Colonel Filose was very kind in buying 
back many of our things ; though it was rather hard 
to pay full price for our own property. He said that 
many of our goods were sold at bazaars at the Lush- 
kur, and people were buying them and taking them 
off to Indore and Bombay. At last he sent a box of 
things, and we all rushed to see it opened. Mrs. 
Campbell found her watch, without the chain, and a 
velvet “ Church Service ; ” jMrs. Murray, a Scotch 
shawl, and dress 5 hirs. Blake, a picture and a lace • 
shawl; the Christisons, a book of poetry; the Piear- 
sons, a guitar; Mrs. Gilbert, a baby’s cloak; Lieu- 
tenant Cockburn, some photographs, and Captain 
L. Clarke, a turquoise shirt-pin. I afterwards re- 
covered a cameo brooch with the jE[old settin? care- 
fully picked off; this, and the " Christian Year,” 
were all I ever got back of my property at Gwalior. 
The box contained a slip of paper with the price 
of everything noted down. t 

Some of the servants now came in from Gwalior : 
they all looked dirty and miserable, and complained 
of the treatment of the sepoys, who bad starved them 
and taken away their plunder. Had they remained 
faithful to us and warned us, it would have saved 
me much trouble. Mrs. Murray’s ayah, gora and 
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bearer brought in her dogs, and the tail of one, called 

Ginger,” which had died on the way ; to prove the 
truth of what they said, they cut off its tail and 
brought it to show. Captain Campbell’s dog “ Bob ” 
also came in, looking very wretched and starved ; 
and Captixin Longwille Clarke got back some of his 
and Captain Casserefs dogs: the latter having left 
the Fort for Lucknow, Captain Clarke took care of 
them. The servants told us that the sepoys had 
I'ooted up our pretty gardens, and turned the houses 
not burnt down into cattle sheds ; they had also de- 
stroyed the furniture, and scattered the dresses and 
ribbons about the street; emptying preserves and 
pickle-jars over them, to spoil them : they had also 
burnt . the books kept by the officers, with the 
name and description of each sepoy, to prevent their 
being recognised if taken ; forgetting that there were 
duplicates of those books kept at Calcutta. 

We were often much alarmed by hearing strange 
sounds underground, as if some one was mining 
under the Fort; and we knew there were underground 
passages leading from the city to the Fort. These 
mysterious sounds always began at night, and ap- 
peared to be just under the palace, where Mr. Colvin 
had formerly lived, but which was now occupied by 
Mr.' Bead. Many of the officers sat up all night, 
but could make nothing of these sounds ; and as we 
remembered the warnings we had often had, and the 
pictures of the "Feringhis” being blown into the 
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air, stuck by the natives on the Trails, we feared they 
were preparing to blow up some part of the fort. 

One night the sentry caught a native prowling 
about near the powder magazine, with matches and 
other combustible matters concealed about him ; -the 
wretch was tried, and confessed that he was go- 
ing to blow up the magazine. Another night, we 
were told, by our spies, that the Gwalior mutineers, 
with 50 guns, were going to attack tlie fort that 
night, and the natives said they could take it in 
three hours ; but it turned out to be a false alarm, as 
the Contingent was on its way to Cawnpore. 

We heard that Colonel Greathed had reached 
Cawnpore on the 28th of October, and that Brigadier 
Hope Grant had taken the command ; also, that the 
column had been reinforced by 5000, and a large 
supply of provisions, and was to proceed to the 
Alumbagh, to await the arrival of the Coinmandcr-in- 
chief. Later on, we heard that General Havelock 
was besieged in Lucknow, and had only food left for 
twenty days, and that Outram dared not leave Cawn- 
porc on account of the Gwalior Contingent. We 
hoped alFairs would now begin to brighten, ns some 
thousand troops of the tardy help from England had 
arrived, and above 20,000 more were on their way. . 

November was a very dull, dreary month for us ; 
we could no longer walk on the terrace at night, on 
account of the cold, which was very bitter. We 
felt it more from having been exposed to such great 
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heat. Our quarters wei*c very cold ; for I had now 
returned to my old “den,” No. 6. which I sepa- 
rated by jamps from Mrs. innes's, on account of 
baby. Wc tried all manner of devices to keep out 
the cold ; the ]Mcadcs and ^lurrays had their janips 
plastered outside with niiub which gave them a very 
ugly look ; but wc found double jainps the best ])ro- 
tection. The wind blew through the chicks and 
starved us ; so we put a jump before them at night : 
not during the day, as thej' were the only means of 
admitting light into our “ dens.” 

Wc bought some co.irsc native cloth, and hung it 
round the inside, like tapestry; also some common 
native carpets for the floor, which was “kunkur,” 
and, consequently, very cold and damp. Wc also 
whitewashed the wall inside our “dens,” and the 
roof, to keep off our old enemies : they used to keep us 
awake most of the night. Poor baby was a martyr to 
the bugs, and I have often had to pick them off him. 
As we could not get any English blankets, wc substi- 
tuted rezais, which arc made of quilled cotton wool 
covered with chintz. But wc were fortunate enough 
to procure some warmer clothing : Icbadocs, or quilted 
garments, something like a dressing-gown, to wear 
in our "dens;” and in the bazaar wc found some 
black and brown " sliag,” which made the children 
warm coats and jackets. The 3rd Europeans now 
turned out in JCIiaha coloured uniforms; and the 
children used to shout out Quakers ” after them. 
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At Inst it was consklcrctl safe to go to the hills. 
Captain Alexander, Lieutenant Cockburn, and an- 
other ofiicer, %Yent on sick leave up to -the hills ; 
they were well armed however. Little Charlotte 
Stuart, also, was taken by some friends, as she was to 
go home with Lady John Lawrenec’s party; she 
came to say good-bye to ns, and looked very pale 
and sorrowful, poor little thing! Some of the 
oflicers also ventured to go to Delhi ; and poor Mrs. 
Hawkins and her children went to the hills 'with 
a guard of “ sow’are.” "Wc heard of the murder of 
poor Lieutenant Jfcvillo, of H. jM.’s 81st, near Pak- 
putton on the Sutlej, on his way to England; his 
intended bride arrived at Bombay in the “ "Windsor 
Castle ” on the very day the news of his murder 
reached there ! 

The Meades and jMurrays now went out to live 
in tents. Some people lived in the mosques near 
the Taj, and others constantly made parties to go 
there. Mrs. Christison and I went, one day, to 
feast our eyes on the beauties of the Taj ; we 
wandered in the lovely gardens, where " the flowers 
of earth vie with the stars of heaven,” and gathered 
oranges, which were now ripe. I left my baby 
under Mrs. Cameron’s charge, who now had the care 
of hirs. Proctor’s baby : she was very proud of my 
little boy, s.aying she had saved his life ; which she 
certainly had, by her kind eare and attention. On 
our way back, we passed through the native city of 
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Agra, Avherc I had never been before. The principal 
street is paved •with flags, and ivas crowded witli 
natives, who looked at ns with an *' evil eye.” 

A Jew pedlar liaving returned from Delhi, laden 
with cashmere shawls, cjips, ‘ scarfs, and slippers, I 
bought some, aa they were now' difficult to get, the 
looms at Delhi being destroyed. 

Captain Longville Clarke, just before he w’cnt 
with the party to Futtypore Silcri, heard of the mur- 
der of his brother at one of the out-stations ; which 
made him more furious than ever against the sepoys. 
Colonel Cotton headed the party which went to 
Futtypore Sikri to attack some of tho rebels whom 
Colonel Greathed had defeated. They took a grc.'it 
many prisoners, and made them clean out the church ; 
but as it was contrary to their caste,” they were ob- 
liged to be forced to do it at the point of the bayonet : 
some did it with alacrity, thinking they would be 
spared hanging ; but they were mistaken, for they 
were all hung. 

We w'crc now' rejoiced to hear of the final relief 
of Lucknow, by Sir Colin Campbell, on the* 17th of 
November, and of the arrival at Cnwmpore of the 
poor Lucknow ladies and children. We were thank- 
ful that these poor suflerers were at last safe on their 
way home, after the long trial wdiich they had so 
heroically and patiently borne ; but w’C w'crc disap- 
pointed at not being able to join them at Cawnporc 
as w’e had hoped. Our joy was also sadly damped 
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by hearing soon afterwards of the greatest loss that 
had yet happened to us ; for Havelock was not only 
a brave and chivalrous soldier, but a good Christian, 
and beloved by both his officers and men. It was 
very sad that so many brave generals should have 
died in the first fiush of victoiy, and, without seeing 
• the results of their great deeds, leave their laurels to 
be worn by others. 

In the beginning of December we heard that a 
column ha,d left Delhi for Cawnpore, and would take 
us on its way. It was said the line of march extended 
fifteen miles 5 .that we were to travel in carts, and 
sleep at night in tents ; and on arriving at Cawnpore 
we were to proceed to Calcutta, either from Allaha- 
bad by steamer, or by dfi,k gharry. After making 
arrangements, our hopes of release from our dreary 
imprisonment were again deferred, to our great dis- 
appointment; the column coming no further than 
Allyghur, on account of a fight it had had on the 
25th of November, with the Joudpore legion near 
Kurnaul, in which Colonel Gerard was killed. The 
“ Cossids ” told us there had been hard fighting be- 
tweien Colonel Wyndham and the Gwalior rebels at 
Cawnpore ; so, as there was little hope of our getting 
to Calcutta, I thought of going to my aunt Monteath 
at Simla, and after staying there a short time, return- 
ing home vid Moultan and Bombay. 

In the second week in December, the wounded 
soldiers, who had now recovered, gave a grand ffite 
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at tlie Taj, in honour of the ladies who had attended 
them. Regular cards of invitation and programmes 
were printed ; the tiffin was to be spread in one of the 
mosques, and nearly every one went to it. We left 
the Fort about noon ; Mrs. Christison and I drove in 
hlajor hlacpherson’s carriage, and he and j\Irs. Innes 
came after. The road was crowded with soldiers and 
carriages, .and the river with boats, all on their way 
to the Taj. It was a very gay scene. In one of the 
mosques of the Taj, all the ladies, children, officers, and 
soldiers were gathered ; and here and there might be 
seen a native, looking green with rage at their sacred 
building being thus desecrated. The mosque was beau- 
tifully decorated with flowers, and a table was spread 
with all the dainties that could be procured. Almost 
every one looked happy and cheerful, and the ladies 
went from one soldier to another saying kind words, • 
and congratulating them on their recovery. 

We staid here and had some tiffin ; and I remem- 
ber one man of the 9th Lancers oflering me some milk 
punch, that being the only beverage they could pro- 
cure, as the wine in the fort was drunk. After 
tiffin tliey had a dance, in which some of the ladies 
joined ; but there were others "whose deep mourning 
garments showed that, with them, it was a time of 
heavy sorrow. After w.atching the dancers for a short 
time, Mrs. Blake and I, with some others, walked in 
the garden. W e here met Major Bailees of Gwalior, 
■who said that he and liis wife were going up to the 
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Punjab ; and bis uncle, Mr. Rnikes, one of the Agra 
judges, was also leaving for England. He. told us 
that it would be long before we could get to Cal- 
cutta ; and if wc went ful'thcr up tire country, we 
might have a chance of going to Bombay with the 
invalids, who were going by the Sutlej, vi& Feroze- 
pore. 

After walking for some time in the garden, wc re- 
turned to the fort. Mrs. Blake agreed to go to some 
friends at Umballah, Mrs. Proctor to the Punjftb to her 
mother, and I to my aunt at Simla l Lieutenant Fitz- 
gerald, of the Artillery, Mrs. Blake’s nephew, who had 
just come from Delhi, was to go with us ; so wo all 
spent the next two days in hurried pi’cparations for our 
emancipation. I had some difficulty in persuading my 
dhyc to accompany me, as I had only had her a short 
time ; but she at last agreed to go with me, if I would 
take her husband and child also, give her some clothes, 
and pay her 2il. a month, and ** caste ” money ; and I 
was obliged to agree to those conditions. Mrs. Chris- 
tison Avent with mo to the bazaar, outside the fort. 
It consisted of a long range of “chopper” sheds, 
near the Delhi gate, divided into compartments. 
The natives were now very glad to hire these little 
stalls from the bazaar master, to sell their wares. 

Wc had some difficulty in procuring a few things, 
for the natives will bargain and charge you three 
times as much as the article is worth* ; but, in spite of 
their jabbering and chattering, I got some flannel 
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and other warm materials to make some things for 
baby, and some clothes for my esigeant dhye. 

We did not leave Agra till Saturday, the 12th of 
December, as the Raikeses had just gone, and we were 
obliged to wait for the return of their shigrams. We 
had each 1501 . given us by Government, as we could 
not yet get our own money from Calcutta. The last 
day was a whirl of excitement ; for not only had we 
to pack up and prepare for our journey, but all sorts 
of business to attend to, and papers to sign, at which I 
was not an adept. My friends were very kind ; Mrs. 
Nichols made me some pillows, as we were to take our 
bedding with us ; Mrs. Christison made me a plum 
cake, baked in a tin biscuit-case ; and Mrs. Campbell 
fitted up and gave me a despatch-box and many other 
little necessaries. We also had to send off our boxes 
that day, with the two dhyes (one was Mrs. Proctor’s 
dhye) and their husbands and children by bullock 
train. 

1 must not omit to mention Muza, who had re- 
mained faithful to Mrs. Blake, waited on her in the 
fort, and had done all he could for her comfort : I 
often tasted some of his little cookeries. Govern- 
ment gave him only 251 ., though he had lost more 
than that at Gwalior. Mrs. Blake (who intended 
going to England), before she left the fort, gave him 
a valuable -ring, which he said he preferred to money ; 
Mr. Baikes, the judge, also gave him a handsome 
sum of money. Ever since the mutinies broke out 
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ho had always been telling ]\Ir3. Blake to quit the 
eountry, as now it was no fit jilace for women. 

We all dined that day with the Campbells, and 
at night we all assembled, and those we were 
leaving behind drank to our safe journey homo in 
some champagne that Captain Campbell had just 
brought us, which had come in with some tilings 
recovered from Gwalior. I don’t think we slept very 
well that night for thinking of our journey, and that, 
at last, Ave Avere really to leave our prison. 

The next morning Mr. French came to say good- 
bye, and brought me a sermon Avhich he had sat 
up the night before to copy, as I liked it very much, 
I had seen hlrs. French the previous evening, but 
he Avas not in then. 

Early in the morning avc Avere accompanied to the 
Delhi gate by about tAventy of our friends, Avho 
helped us to pack our '‘shigrams.” We had been 
alloAvcd the great faA'our of a guard of tivo sepoys; 
but thinking they AVcrc not the most faithful guardians 
in the Avorld, avc dispensed Avith their attendance, 
Mr. Fitzgerald being avcII armed. Mrs, Proctor, 
m3’6clf, our tAVO babies, and dhyes, shared one shi- 
gnim,” and hirs. Blake .and ]\Ir. Fitzgerald the other. 

I could not agree with Shakspcarc that " parting 
is such meet sorroAA',” for it aa'Os Avith keen regret .and 
BAvclling hearts that avc bade good-bye to hind friends 
Avhom AVC might never sec again. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Tin; EXODUS. 

Wi: crosfcil the bridge of boals, ami gazed at the 
gloomy hut faithful walls of the fort, till a turn in the 
road hid it from our .«ight. I now reflected on the 
past, and thought, what a good thing it was, that we, 
tvho had been so heavily afllictcd, were thrown 
together amongst others all more or Ics.s afllictcd by 
the same cause, instead of being left selfishly to 
brood over and cherish our sorrows ; in which ease 
we • might have succumhed, and perhaps lo.st onr 
rc.a5on. Rut living in a constant state of anxictv. 
we wore compelled to nii.x with others and sympathise 
with them ; which opened mn hearts, and made ns 
feel less desolate. I had often read the essay on 
Despair, in “ Friends in Council,” and felt the truth 
of this passage; "Some souls we ever find, who 
could have responded to all our agony, be it what it 
may. This at ic.ast robs misery of its loneliness.” 

All the way along we saw signs of the times, in the 
burnt and destroyed villages. We had telegraphed 
to Allyghur to know if the road was safe between 
Agra and Allyghur, and received a satisfactory 
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answer “ that we might venture.” Still we felt \Ye 
were running a risk when we passed large bodies of 
natives, armed to the teeth, who looked at us as if 
they would kill us any minute ; but we also passed 
parties of our own soldiers. 

We did not reach AUyghur till late. It was oc* 
cupied by our troops, and Captain Murray, who had 
the command, rode out to meet us, and said he had 
got a tent pitched for our reception. The fort is a 
most miserable looking place, not at all like the one 
at Agra ; though it is considered very strong. It is 
only a large space enclosed by thick high mud walls, 
and a deep moat. 

The encampment reminded me of the descriptions 
I had heard from officers of the Crimean camp, so 
bleak and wild looking was it, with tents pitched 
all about, and little mud huts. We drove into the 
fort, where we were greatly cheered, after our cold 
dismal journey, by the sight of soldiers cooking their 
suppers over the bright fires ; and, by hearing the 
neigh of horses and clang of arms. We found 
dinner ready in the tent ; Captain Murray, Dr. 
Maekellar, young Hennessy, and Captain Fitzgerald 
of the Commissariat, another nephew of Mrs. Blake’s, 
all dined together. After dinner, the officers retired 
to their quarters and sent us some charpoys : tlie 
babies and dhyes lay on beds spread on the ground. 
The night was bitterly cold; and the. dhyes were 
very bad-tempered, though we had given them a 
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good supper ; the babies were also fretful, so that we 
did not pass a verj’ comfortable night. The next 
morning (Sundaj’), I walked round the fort with Dr. 
IMackellar. '^7c beard that Colonel Grcatlicd liad 
come up with and defeated the flying remnant of the 
Gwalior Contingent, and taken fifteen of their guns ; 
but that the road was still unsafe, and would be for 
long, '^7c tlicrcforc determined to go on to jNIeerut : 
Captain Murra}* tried to persuade us to stay till we 
beard more nows, for fear the remains of the Gwalior 
Contingent might be lurking about ; but finding 'wc 
•were determined to go on, he gave us a guard of 
sowars. 

Wc reached i^Iccrut late that night, and slept at 
the dak bungalow. The no.\t morning wc moved 
to the hotel ; the master of which, Mr. Courtenaye*, 
was very kind to us. He told us all about the 
mutiny at Meerut: he was not there .at the time, but 
his wife and two of his children were cut to pieces in 
the outbre.ak. He also said he had lost eighteen re- 
lations in different parts of India, in the mutinies. 
We heard that the people at i^Iecrut had been greatly 
alarmed about the ladies who had not escaped wdth 
the first party from Gwalior, and had even thought 
of going in a party to our rescue. 

Our rooms w’erc very coinfortsible, and we slept in 
real beds for the first time since our esoai)e from 
Gw.alior; we had sheets, — an almost forgotten luxury, 
— and sat down to a properly spread dinner table. 
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They had had a false alarm a few days before our 
arrival at Meerut, and all the people had rushed out 
in their night dresses into the street ; which was soon 
filled with carriages ready for escape. After staying 
a few days at Meerut we left, on Friday, for Delhi. 

All round Delhi the country had a desolated look, 
and I could not help thinking how short a time it was 
since the road we were travelling was thronged with 
bloodthirsty wretches panting for more blood and 
plunder. It seemed strange that they should have 
been allowed to march on to Delhi, almost unimpeded, 
and surprise the poor people living there in peaceful 
security, when there were two European regiments 
at Meerut, one a cavalry regiment ; perhaps it was 
better to be thus taken by surprise, instead of being 
kept in suspense. At Gwalior Ave lived a whole month 
in suspense, and the last fortnight in hourly dread of 
being murdered. “ There is a pause near death when 
men grow bold towards all things else.” 

The modern city of Delhi, founded by Shah Ji-han, 
and called by him Shah Jehan-abad, is situated in the. 
midst of a sandy plain, on the right bank of the 
Jumna. It is 956 miles from Calcutta, 880 from 
Bombay, and 400 from Lahore, surrounded by granite 
walls, 7 miles in circumference, and having eleven 
entrances. We passed many skeletons of camels and 
bullocks, and parties of armed natives. We had left 
our guard, and Mr. Fitzgerald, at Meerut. . 

Early in the afternoon we reached the bridge of 
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boats, 'wliere we paid toll to a native ; which rather 
astonished ns, for we thought all natives were now 
excluded from public offices^ After crossing the 
bridge, which swarmed with natives, bullocks, and flies 
tlie latter attracted by the scent of sweet-meats, of 
which large amounts ai’e made in Delhi — we thundered 
through the Calcutta gate into the “ City of Horrors; ” 
every spot of which is consecrated as the death-place 
of some hapless victim, or brave soldier. Passing 
through one or two deserted looking streets, we 
entered the '' Chandney Chowk” (the principal street 
of Delhi), which quite astonished us by its gay ap- 
pearance ; for Delhi was in our minds associated with 
nothing but gloom and desolation. The natives either 
mingled in crowds or sat before their shops on 
pieces of carpet, with raised trays before them, on 
which were displayed embroidered shawls, skull caps, 
toys, shells, and sugar cane; here and there brilliant 
pieces of calico, just dyed, were hung to dry across the 
street. The natives were all gaily dressed with bright 
turbans; and they had an impudent, self-satisfied ex- 
pression on their faces, very irritating to us, when we 
remembered the merciless and cruel deeds so lately 
enacted here by their brethren. This street was the 
bazaar, and far more eastern in its aspect than any I 
had yet seen. The houses are picturesquely built, 
and very lofty ; some whitewashed, and others adorned 
by gaily painted representations of elephants prancing 
with their legs in the air, camels with huge humps. 
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flo'wera, stars, and crescents. One picture I was much 
amused with ; it represented an English officer, a 
short little man with a rcr^ red face and heard, and 
dressed in startling colours, riding on a horse stand- 
ing almost upright, and fighting a lion rampant. 
There were ladies running along, all out of perspec- 
tive, and bowing politely to gentlemen, or picking 
flowers ofl' prim-looking bushes. Certainly the 
oddest and most eccentric native mind had found 
development iti painting these pictures. The houses 
were oddly decorated with ctiriously carved shutters, 
doors, and balconies, and there were queer little by- 
lanes leading into the principal street. 

The street was crowded with English soldiers in 
their bright uniforms, Seiks on their wild looking 
steeds, funny little Ghoorkahs, European ladies 
riding on immense elephants, and gentlemen on 
camels, horses, and ponies. Altogether the gay 
crowds, the green trees, the bright pieces of calico, 
and the azure blue sky, formed an enlivening scene ; 
and one might have forgotten the fearful things that 
had so lately taken plaee, but for two large gallows 
in the middle of the street 

Down the centre of the Chandney Chowk ” nins 
a raised aqueduet; and an officer afterwards told me 
that when we were taking Delhi, the enemy placed 
a gun at the top of the " Chandney Chowk,” which 
raked the street with grape, while a cross fire was 
kept up from the windows. A party forcing its 
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way across to the Bankhouse was repulsed, and while 
rapidly retreating, a soldier fell wounded ; one of his 
comrades actually leapt back again over the aque- 
duct and dragged the wounded man across it. 

We alighted from our gharries at a native’s house, 
temporarily used as a dSk bungalow, the proper 
one having been destroyed; and after traversing a 
narrow alley, mounted some steep steps into an extra- 
ordinary-looking place. On one side we looked 
into a garden, and on the other side, from a sort of 
gallery, we saw some officers comfortably eating 
their dinner ; which was rather tantalising to us, as 
we were very hungry. We were then shown into 
some rooms, which looked dirty and forlorn, as if 
haunted by the ghosts of pandies; and a dead rat 
lay on the floor : we could not make up our minds to 
sleep a night there, and so agreed to go to Dr. Bat- 
son, a connection of Mrs. Blake’s. We accordingly 
retraced our steps, and, before getting into our ghar- 
ries, refreshed ourselves with a bottle of soda-water, 
much to the astonishment of the natives. 

After many inquiries, and turning down many 
deserted by-lanes, we arrived at Dr. Batson’s abode, 
which had formerly belonged to some grand native. 
We ascended a flight of narrow steps on to a terrace, 
and then entered a large room : like all native houses 
it consisted of one good room, with an intricacy of 
winding passages and narrow staircases. The doors 
at each end, and tlie punkah, were pierced by large 
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holes caused by a cannon ball bursting in at one door 
and going out of the other. Dr. Batson, his wife, 
and daughters, received us very kindly, and after a 
refreshing tea, took us to a neighbouring native 
house which they had prepared for oui; reception. 
The part fitted up for us must formerly have been 
the ** Zenana ; ” and we reached it by a flight of 
steps, so narrow that no stout person could have 
ascended. The inner room, where we slept, was 
separated from the outer room or gallery by “ pur- 
dahs*” hung across archways. 

Early next morning I was aroused by a message 
from Captain Garstone, the gentleman I had met at 
Agra in January; who, directly he heard of my 
arrival, had come to invite me to his quarters, where 
his wife and children were, in a mosque within the 
palace walls ; but I was then too tired to move again 
that night. 

We breakfasted at tlie Batsons’ house, and Dr. 
Batson gave us a most interesting account of his 
escape from Delhi, — one of the most wonderful on 
record. It is unnecessary for me to detail it, as his 
portrait and a narrative of his escape appeared in one 
number of the “Illustrated London News,” for 1857. 
He came into our camp on a camel, disguised as a 
faquir, sometime after the arrival of our forces before 
Delhi. He had passed himself off as a Cashmerian, on 
account of liis blue eyes ; but so well did he disguise 
himself, that, speaking the language and understand- 
"■ Purdahs, quUted curtaips. 
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ing the customs of the natives, he wandered amongst 
them a long time undetected. His wife and daughters, 
who were in cantonments when the mutiny broke 
out, escaped with the other fugitives to Umballah. 

Captain Garstone again came, and drove me to 
tlie Palace, which is surrounded by lofty walls of red 
sandstone between fifty and sixty feet high, at the 
opposite end of the Chan.dney Chowk. Before the 
barbacan were patrolling a man of the 60th Rifles, 
that gallant regiment wliich had done such good ser- 
vice in the siege, and a diminutive Ghoorka, with 
a grotesquely solemn face, looking too small to 
shoulder his musket We drove into a small court- 
yard, and then through a magnificent gateway into a 
long and lofty arched coMdor. Here, in small re- 
cesses on each side, lived little Ghoorkas, who were 
cleaning their arms or smoking ; their downcast looks 
harmonised with the gloomy solitude of this once 
luxurious palace. We turned out of this ante-like 
corridor down a narrow road, leading to the small 
mosque, which was surrounded by tumble-down, 
squalid-looking buildings. 

I received a kind welcome from Mrs. Garstone, 
who was much pleased with my baby ; and they gave 
me one of the three compartments, into which the 
mosque was divided by purdahs. These jmrdahs 
looked like arras, and made me feel as if we had gone 
back to the old tapestry days; the effect was 
carried out by a large fire blazing on a brick hearth, 

S 
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■winch Captain Garstone had contrived out of one of 
the sacred recesses, some antique chairs, and a table 
and shelves. On these was arranged some valuable 
loot ” which Captain Garstone had found in the 
king’s palace ; -including a beautifully hound and 
illuminated Koran on vellum; a curiously carved 
sandal-wood cane, in which was concealed a dagger; a 
strange picture of some old Mogul, very like the pre- 
sent king; a splendid casket of ebony and mother 
of pearl, full of secret drawers (which Captain Gar- 
stone was very much disappointed to find contained 
no jewels) ; a solid silver enamelled flask for scent, 
and a variety of charms, bangles, signet-rings, &c. 

The next day (Sunday) we went to service in 
the Dewan-i-Khas, and drove through the vaulted 
corridor into a large court-yard, which reminded me 
of tlie Armoury Square at Agra, with its rows of 
guns. Mrs. Garstone told me that over the gateway 
leading into the corridor, were the rooms formerly 
occupied by Mr. Jennings; in one of which, where 
poor Miss Jennings and Miss Clifford were surprised 
quietly sitting at breakfa9t,.aDd murdered, the stains 
of blood on the walls and floor are yet to be seen. 
It is now used for a mess-room. Several marks 
are seen all over the staircase, where the miscreants 
killed poor Captain Douglass, who was coming down 
to speak to them, they having sent for him. 

We got out of the carriage, and walked through a 
large paved marble court into the Dewan-i-Ehas. 
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This building was formerly used as a Hall of 
Audience ; it now looked dirty and forlorn ; the gild- 
ding was tarnished; the white marble dingy, and the 
walls, which, like those of the halls at Agra, had for- 
merly been ornamented with a mosaic of precious 
stones, were much defaced. Along the top is a mo- 
saic inscription in Arabic; — 

" If there be an ElyEium on earth, 

It is this — it is this 1” 

The 60th llifles, and another regiment, were there, 
and though tanned and sun-burnt, they 3id not look 
much the worse for their long campaign. 

In the centre, a little table was placed, from which 
jilr. Kotton, the chaplain, read the prayers and 
preached. This splendid hall, which once echoed to 
the mandates of a despotic emperor, with sole power 
of life and death over millions of submissive slaves, 
now echoed the peaceful prayers of a Christian people. 
Service over, the soldiers, at the word of command, 
marched out, the hall resounding to their martial 
tread. 

Captain and Mrs. Garstone, after speaking to 
General Penney and Mr. Saunders, showed me over 
the rest of the Hall. I saw the block of crystal on 
which the matchless Peacock Throne had formerly 
stood, and the garden, now desolate and ruined, the 
trees all torn by shot, and the walks overgrown with 
rank grass and weeds. Beyond, a stretch of barren 
countjy extended to the horizon. We then went to 
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the king’s private mosque, near the palace, which he 
used for his daily prayers. It is built of pure white 
marble, and was now occupied by some officers, who 
were busy writing. We could not see the rooms 
formerly used by the king, as they were now in- 
habited by Mr. and Mrs. Saunders. All the build- 
ings of the palace had a forlorn and dirty look. 

In the afternoon Captain Garstone kindly offered 
to drive me round Delhi. We drove through some 
deserted streets, the houses of which were riddled, 
and the trees -torn and broken by grape and round 
shot, and all 'redolent of a damp, nauseous smell. 
We ascended on to the ramparts, and had a good 
view of Hindoo Rao’s house, the ridge of high 
ground behind which our force had encamped, the 
road leading to cantonments, and the open country, 
which lay spread like a map before us. 

A little further on, I saw the cannon which the 
enemy had so cleverly turned on the column when 
forcing its way up the street, also the very spot where 
poor General Nicholson had fallen mortally wounded. 

We then drove down a street leading to the Jumna 
Musjid, a splendid •building, standing on an emi- 
nence, and ascended by a flight of slei)s on each side. 
It is built of red sandstone, which, though too bril- 
liant in the midday sun, glows richly in the mellow 
evening light. The Musjid is surmounted by domes 
of white marble, and at each .angle is a lofty minaret ; 
it was erected by Shah Jehan, and took six years to 
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bvuld. I could not see tlie inside, as it u'as occupied 
by the Beloooh battalion. 

This building and street were very difficult to take ; 
our troops were once repelled ; and, indeed, had the 
place been well defended, it never could have been 
taken. The enemy fired from the flat roofs of the 
houses, and from the narrow passages, angles, and 
corners, 'with which the street was filled, and did 
much execution amongst our troops. Captain Gar- 
stone told me that some dead bodies and skeletons of 
the sepoys were found in the houses- and back-streets ; 
but not so many as were expected, as nearly all had 
been flung into the Jumna. In the Chandney Chowk 
only one or two skeletons were found. 

On our return home we called on Mrs. Blake and 
Mrs. Procter, who were still at the Batsons’. Mr. 
Pitzgerald had also come in from Meerut. Mrs. 
Procter was in great distress, for her dhye, having 
lost her husband, had gone to look for him. Captain 
Garstone met the dhye some days after, still in 
search of her husband, and she called out to him, 
‘‘ O Sahibj where is my admi ? ” * 

On Monday Capt. Garstone ‘having to go to his 
house at Meerut on business, Mrs. Garstone drove 
me to the fort of Selimghur, which was connected 
with the Palace by a bridge over a small branch of 
the J umna. It was occupied by some of our troops, 
and near it were pitched some tents inhabited by 


* Admi, husT>and. 
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invalid soldiers. "We stood on the bridge, the sUencc 
only disturbed by the whirr of a bird’s wing, and 
looked on the dark water, on which were cast deep 
shadows from the frowning fortress and high banks. 
I had time and quiet here to indulge in a reverie on 
the former grandeur of the Eastern Moguls, and the 
pomp and pageantry of their magnificent court and its 
ceremonies, — so different to our practical and prosaic 
ideas of royal state. 

On Tuesday Mrs. Garstone, two of her children, 
and I rode on an elephant lent us by Mr. Saunders, 
and the other children and my baby were taken for a 
walk by a numerous suite of servants and a chuprassi. 
The elephant was a docile creature, and would salaam, 
when told, by raising its trunk high in the air, and 
then slowly lowering it ; and it was amusing to see the 
little Garstones commanding this obedient mountain 
of an animal to salaam, which it did instantly. The 
mahout was a queer withered-looking little man: 
these mahouts are not long-lived, for as they almost 
live on the elephants’ backs, the motion injures the 
spine. I believe the camel sowars suffer from the 
same cause. IVe rode into the Chandney Chowk, 
whieh looked very gay : indeed, an Eastern crowd 
is always striking, from their long flowing white or 
coloured garments. Women were returning from the 
wells with large jars gracefully poised on their heads, 
the tinkling of their ornaments soiinding very musical. 
Bheesties were staggering under their heavy burdens. 
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and “mollees”* carrying trays of flowers and vege- 
tables; some were washing themselves in the aque- 
duct and combing their hair, and a few (great dandies) 
had little looking-glasses, in which they kept admir- 
ing themselves, and then pomatuming and curling 
their black locks, and arranging their skull caps and 
tmibaus. They all looked impudently at us, as 
though they thought we had no right there. Oh 
how I detested them, and longed to turn them all 
out of Delhi ! 

We passed parties of Europeans riding on ele- 
phants like ourselves, or walking and driving : two 
pretty little children of Lady Campbell’s, dressed in 
the Highland costume, were walking, attended by a 
number of natives. From our elevated position on 
the howdah, we could see into the upper stories of 
the houses ; they were all full of dirt, rubbish, broken 
ghurras f, and old clothes. Many of the houses in the 
Chaudney Chowk were occupied by English officers 
and their families. 

We met a mad elephant, with its feet fastened 
together by an iron chain, and were obliged to cross 
the road. These animals are subject to mad fits, 
when they are very dangerous. Mrs. Garstone 
told me that when she was marching in the spring, 
an elephant was taken with one of these attacks, and 
became so dangerous, that a coolie was obliged to 


* Mollees, gardeners. 


t Ghurras, earthen vessels. 
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run before it to warn people to get out of tbe way ; 
the poor fellow unfortunately coming too near, the 
furious animal seized him, and crashed him to death 
under his feet, and then threw the body away ; but 
the mahout, a brother of the poor coolie, ordered the 
elephant to take up the body, and made him carry it 
the whole day for a punishment j though the ele- 
phant might at any minute have made the mahout 
share the same fate as his brother. This shows what 
power these mahouts have over the animals, which 
are very fond of them. 

Mrs. Garstone pointed out to me all the places 
where our poor countrymen were so brutally mur- 
dered : the Kotwall*, where several were killed, and 
where the bodies of the princes f were afterwards ex- 
posed ; an open space outside the palace gate, near a 
tank, where twenty or thirty women were massacred; 
and tlie Bank-house, where the poor Beresfords were 
murdered, which looked much devastated ’ by fire, 
shot, and shell. It is said that when the Bank was 
surrounded, the inmates took refuge on the fiat roof, 
and Mrs. Beresford actually killed two or three of 
the wretches herself, who were attacking her 
daiigliters. Most of these Europeans who were mas- 
sacred were writers and clerks of the custom-house, 

* Kotwall, police house. 

t Mirza Mogul, the king’s nephew, Mirzn Kisherc Sultamet, Ahn 
Bukt ; this lost said he died happy, for he had seen British women 
dragged through the streets of Delhi. 
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or shopkeepers, lining in the city ; the officers had a 
better chance of escape, as they lived at cantonments 
two or three miles off. We also passed the Maga- 
zine, and saw the marks of the explosion caused by 
poor young Willoughby attempting to blow it up. 

In the evening, we again went out on the ele- 
phant towards the Cashmere Gate ; and on entering 
the Mainguard, a small court-yard, it presented a 
strange spectacle of ruin. When the mutiny broke 
out, several officers were ssibred here, and the trees 
were torn and broken by the shot and shell. A 
party of sepoys and an officer formerly, took turns in 
guarding this place. We passed over a deep, wide 
moat through the gateway, which is so wide tliat a 
carriage can be driven along the top : its massive 
strength surprised me. The road to the gate, which 
is commanded by the walls and bastions, winds 
round a raised mound immediately in front of the 
gate. When I perceived how difficult it was to 
approach the gate, and how well it was commanded 
by the guns of the city, I appreciated more than 
ever the noble deed that had been performed by 
that little band of heroes. I may be allowed briefly 
to relate this memorable exploit. 

Early on the morning of the 14th of September, 
when the head of the first column of stormers arrived 
close to the Cashmere Gate unperceived by the 
enemy, owing to the winding of the road, a small 
party, consisting of Lieutenants Salkeld and Home, 
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and Sergeants Carmicliacl, Burgess, and Smith, witli 
four sappers and a bugler, advanecd, and went up to 
tlie gate. Tlie instant that Lieutenant Home laid 
the powder at the foot of the gate, the enemy per- 
ceived them, and opened, from all sides, a heavy fire 
on the little band. Sergeant Carmichael was just 
going to fire the fusee, when he was shot dead. Ser- 
geant Burgess then took the fusee, and was also shdt 
dead. Lieutenant Salkeld then sei^ced it, but was 
shot through the arm, and fell over into the moat, 
breaking his leg in the fall; but when falling, he 
throw the fusee to Sergeant Smith, who fired the 
charge, which exjilodcd, killing about seventeen of 
the enemy, and shattering the gate. The bugler in- 
stantly sounded the advance, and the column rushed 
on, and entered the city. 

We wont on by the road round Delhi, and saw the . 
road loading to cantonments. Tlie walls and bastions 
opposite Hindoo Rao’s house wore very much de- 
stroyed, and the Moroo bastion was almost a mass of 
ruins. Wo also passed the Seiks’ oamp : these men 
are so dirty that they were obliged to be kept out- 
side the walls ; they certainly looked very wild, sit- 
ting in groups round their fires, the light flashing on 
their brigandish swarthy faces, kakee unifonns, and 
strange, fantastic weapons : they were cheering them- 
selves by singing wild, but not unmusical, melodics. 
We skirted the old city of Delhi, said to be the lurk- 
ing place of many escaped sepoys and citizens, who 
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quitted the citj' on the entrance of our troops to 
hatch further mischief under the shelter of deserted 
mosques, forming extensive ruins near an old Mus- 
sulman burial ground. Most of the natives hiding 
here are said to be Gazees — men who are brought 
up to think that by killing, mutilating, and extermi- 
nating all the Feringhis, they .arc fulfilling the wishes 
of their Prophet, and gaining for themselves a happy 
place in Paradise. 

We re-entered the city by the Lahore Gate. Out 
of the eleven gates only three were allowed to be 
opened, the Lahore, Calcutbi, and Cashmere Gates. 
Passing down the Chaudney Chowk, we soon reached 
our quarters ; they looked quite snug and homc-like 
after the dismal scenes of desolation we had so lately 
p.assed through, and which were wound up by a 
funeral procession, chanting welrd-likc strains of la- 
mentation, looking like a train of condemned spirits 
on their Avay to Hades. 

■ Captain Garstone, having rcturaed from ^lecrut, 
joined us at dinner; he brought me a nice little 
knitted hood for my baby — a very acceptable pre- 
sent. 

It was very strange to go round some of the back 
streets and alleys of Delhi at night, many of them so 
narrow that we had to go some distance before finding 
a place wide enough for the elephant to turn in. These 
lanes were pervaded by a noisome smell, and I often 
fancied that dead sepoys must be lying in the houses. 
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Wc saw bits of regimentals^ sbnbos, and cartouche- 
boxes lying scattered about, and the only living things 
visible were some wretched cats, mourning over the 
ruins of their habitations. The houses were utterly 
deserted, and as ^‘loot ” had been found in them, I kept 
a good look out from my elevated position, into the 
rooms ; but I saw nothing except a music-hook, for 
wljich 1 instantly sent the coolie wlio waited on the 
elephant. It was full of chants and hymns copied in 
a Indy’s hand ; and ns I beard ^liss Jennings played 
the harmonium in the church, I fancied it might have 
been hers, and thrown there by some plunderer as 
useless. Poor ^liss Jennings was engasred to be 
married; and all who knew her said she was a 
most amiable person. Major Ecid called on Cap- 
tain Garstone, who commanded the Ghoorkas, and 
had been at the mosque during the whole of the 
siege, and he talked pathetic.allyjOf his little Ghoor-- 
kas, saying that they were pining for their blue 
mountains. 

On Wednesday the 23rd the Nnwab of Jliujjhur 
was hanged. He was purposely put to death before 
Christmas-day, to show our contempt for the natives, 
who had thre.atened a rising on that day. Captain 
Garstone went to see the execution, and said the 
Nawab was a long time dying. The provost-marshal, 
who performed this revolting duty, had put to death 
between 400 and 500 wretches since the siege, and 
was now thinking of resigning his oi£ce. The soldiers. 
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inured to sights of horror, and inveterate against the 
sepoys, ^vere said to have bribed the executioner to 
keep them a long time hanging, as they liked to see 
the criminals dance a “ Pandie’s hornpipe,” as they 
termed the dying struggles of the wretches. 

Delhi now seemed a place fitted to breed malaria 
and fever, its back streets were so dirty, and full of 
stagnant water and half-charred bricks. On Thurs- 
day (Christmas Eve), Captain Garstone drove me to 
see cantonments, about three miles from the city ; and 
passing the church I observed it was riddled with 
shot, and the pillars broken : some soldiers, looking ill 
and worn, were walking about near it ; the church 
being used as a hospital. 

The wind swept sharply across the plain, making 
us feel bitterly cold. As we drove on. Captain Gar- 
stone pointed out the places were our piquets were 
posted, showing how they had gradually drawn 
nearer to the city : also the spot where the General 
and his staff used to come out to reconnoitre with 
telescopes and field-glasses. 

Sir Theophilus Metcalfe’s house, where we had 
formerly stationed a piquet, was very much de- 
stroyed ; it was a large pucka house, situated in the 
middle of a park-like compound. 

All the houses in cantonments were burnt and 
ruined ; amongst them the house of my uncle. Colonel 
Stuart Menteath, who had been Brigade-major of 
Delhi for some years. Captain Garstone pointed out 
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to me one of the bells of arms (small circular stone 
buildings for the sepoys to put their arms in at 
night), in "which an officer’s "wife and children had* 
lived during the -whole siege. 

Before the cantonment, "ivhich was situated in a 
hollow, was a high ridge of ground, covered with 
brushwood and pricldy pear, and large blocks of 
stone ; beyond this was the site of our camp, and 
indications of it are still to be seen on the bare 
plain, — the holes where the tent poles had been 
erected, and the places of camp fires; also broken 
bottles and all sorts of fragments. Captain Garstone 
pointed out the exact spot on which the General’s 
tent had stood, and, further on, his own ; and he told 
me that the cantonment cemetery was so full of our 
poor soldiers, that, before Delhi was taken, another 
piece of ground had to be marked out for a burial- 
ground. 

We walked up to the flag staff; which, as the 
“ crow flies,” is only a mile from Delhi. It was here 
that people from cantonments had waited for some 
hours, hearing the firing, dying shrieks, and tri- 
umphant yells of the assailants in the city, not know- 
ing what to do ; till at last, finding all was over, they 
had made off to Kurnaul and Meerut. I also saw 
the very place where the cart full of dead bodies had 
remained more than a month, they having been left 
a prey all that time to vultures and jackals 

Captain Garstone said he had frequently had to 
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ride from our camp to the little mosque with orders ; 
and he showed me the indentation in the earth caused 
by a shell which had exploded close, to him, the 
space between the two places being much exposed to 
the enemy’s guns. This mosque was marked all over 
with round shot and shell, and it was so near the 
walls, that our troops could hear the sepoys singing 
on the ramparts. It was very strongly built, with 
massive walls, and was held during the whole siege 
by a guard of the Simoor Battalion, commanded by 
Major Eeid, and the 60th Bifles. Hindoo Rao’s 
house is a large pucka house, standing on an emi- 
nence, and hears many signs of the storm of shot 
and shell, in its broken windows, and shattered doors 
and balconies. I entered a room in the liouse, wliich 
looked gloomy and damp : here the poor wounded 
soldiers had been taken in to have their wounds 
dressed. Once a shell burst in it, and killed an 
officer and several men ; and I shuddered when Cap- 
tain Garstone told me he had seen the floor a pool of 
blood. Near this house we had two batteries ; and 
from this elevated ridge you look down on one side 
upon the city, and on the other upon cantonments. 
The ground and trees were torn by shot and shell. 
The broken and irregular ground formed a good 
cover for the enemy, who used, in the early part 
of the siege, to steal out, concealed by the ditch 
round the city walls, and surprise our piquets; 
but being without a leader, and having no fixed 
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plan of action, they never knew how to follow up an 
advantage. 

The stillness was quite painful, and when I looked 
on the city lying before me, with its white houses, 
lofty domes, and slender minarets, shining calmly 
in the sun, I thought of the strange contrast it 
formed to the terrible confusion that had reinmed 

O 

so short a time before within its now apparently 
peaceful walls. It was a thrilling sight to turn and 
look on the dreary waste, where our brave soldiers 
for months had endured the harassing attacks of a 
swarming enemy under a burning sun and scorching 
winds, and amidst death in various forms ; knowing 
all the time that the fate of India, their own lives, and 
those of thousands besides, depended on their success : 
only the feeling that they must conquer or die, could 
have sustained them 5 like Hannibal’s soldiers after the 
burning of their ships. We descended the hill and 
drove home, thinking of the aching hearts at home 
that must have waited, in fearful suspense, the news 
of victory or defeat; and of the many desolated 
lives and broken hearts the retaking of that city had 
cost. 

Sir Theophilus Metcalfe ''tiffed” with the Gar- 
stones. He is a wondqrful man in the eyes of the 
natives, who have a wholesome dread of him. When 
I was at Delhi he was busy hunting out, trying, and 
hanging mutineers and murderers : he has a lynx eye 
for detecting culprits. One day, when passing General 
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Penney’s house, amongst a guard of sowars, he de- 
tected a murderer, and instantly singled him out, 
tried, and condemned him : he also found out poor 
3\Ir. Frazer’s murderer, and had him hanged. One 
day, a native jeweller came to offer his wares for sale 
to Mrs. Garstone, who, thinking he charged too 
much, said, “ I will send you to hletcalfe, sahib ; ” on 
hearing which, the man bolted in such a hurry that 
he left his treasures behind, and never again showed 
his face. 

Hearing that hlrs. Procter had gone to IJmballah, 
and that Mrs. Blake intended to stay over Christmas- 
day, I, at Mrs. Garstone’s request, agreed to stay also. 
I wished to see the rooms where the " loot” was sold 
by the prize agents ; but as it was a general holiday, 
being Christmas, they were not open. We often saw 
the commissioner, hir. Saunders, and his wife driving 
-about, and they seemed very popular. 

Christmas-day was ushered in by troops of sleek, 
self-satisfied looking natives, covered with "caste 
marks,” coming to the Garstones, followed by coolies 
■bearing large trays of offerings — oranges, boxes of 
dried grapes and peaches from Cashmere, almonds, 
sugar-candy, and kismuts*, which much delighted the 
little Garstones. These they offered in a whining, 
hypocritical way, till at last there was quite a pile of 
trays in the court-yard. It is customary with the 
natives to propitiate the " Sahibs ” in this way on 
• Kismuts, dried fruit, like almonds. 

T 
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Christmas-day, which is quite a gala day with them : 
they go round for B&ksheesh, and substitute garlands 
of yellow jessamine and tinsel for holly. We went to 
service in the Dewan-i-Khas, though we were rather 
nervous about the threatened rising. In the middle 
of service we heard a buzzing, chattering noise going 
on outside, and began to look uneasily at one another ; 
till an oflScer went out and found the servants quarrel- 
ing and making a great noise, which soon ceased, 
much to our relief. They had a similar panic at 
Simla on Christmas-day, only o'f a more serious 
nature. 

In the afternoon. Captain and Mrs. Garstone and 
myself, with another officer and his wife, went to see 
the King of Delhi. We drove down the Corridor 
into a dirty street, formerly occupied by the king’s 
poor relations, of which he had a great number. It 
is customary amongst rich natives to live in large fami- 
lies, clustered together in one compound, fts the rich 
natives support their poorei' relations. At last we 
came to a small white house guarded by a Ghoorka, 
and then turned down a narrow passage into a large 
court-yard, in which were more houses occupied by 
prisoners of importance waiting for their trial, and 
guarded by Ghoorkas and men of the 60th Rifles: 
all places of importance inside the palace walls are 
guarded by these men. We then came to a large, 
ruined, and broken-up garden, where we were joined 
by Mr. Omanney, a young civilian, who’ had charge 
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of the king. We climbcil some steep steps on to tlm 
tcmcc, Avhcrc some more guards were walking be- 
fore the door, and entered a dirty-looking house, 
then the abode of the “ king of kings,” the descend- 
ant of a long lino of Moguls, including Shah Jehan, 
Aurungr.cbc, and Timour. Pushing aside the pur- 
dah, we entered a small, dirty, low room with white- 
washed walls, and there, on a low charpoj', cowered a 
thin small old man, dressed in a dirty white suit of 
cotton, and rolled in shabby wraps and rezais, on 
account of the cold. At our entrance he laid aside 
the hookah he had been smoking, and ho, who 
had formerly thought it an insidt for any one to sit 
in his presence, bog.'in s.alaaming to us in the most 
.abject manner, and sjiying he was “hurra kooshce” 
(very glad) to see us. 

As Ave looked at him we thought how strange it 
was that this frail old man, tottering on the brink of 
the gr.aA%, could luarbour such a jdot and such deep 
revengeful feelings against us. His face was pale 
and w.an, and his eyes aa'cuIc and uncertain, seeming 
to shun our scrutiny ; but an aristocr.atic expression 
of face reminded us of his noble descent. He had a 
venerable-looking white beard, and he swayed .about 
in a frail decrepit way, exciting feelings that Avcrc 
a mixture of contempt, abhorrence, and pity : con- 
tempt, for the degraded position to which he had 
brought himself by his Avild scheme of reinstating 
himself on a throne AA’hich he could only hope to 
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enjoy for a passing year or two ; abhorrence, that he 
could give up our, poor countrymen to.be brutally 
murdered, and even, it is said, feast bis eyes and 
ears on tlieir dying anguish ; and pity, that he should 
have so short a time for repentance, and that the 
descendant of a line of kings, whose splendour and 
power were boundless, should be.tlius degraded. 

"We Indies, after gazing at the king and his son, 
Jumma Bukh, son of Zeenat Mahal, the king’s 
favourite wife, who had a shrewd clever, face .for a 
boy of about fourteen, were allowed to see the queen, 
Zeenat Mahal, — a favour not granted to the gen- 
tlemen. It seemed absurd to humour thus their 
silly prejudices, when they had spared no European 
in their power any 'indignity or insult. However, 
we raised the chick ” wliich separated the queen’s 
room from the king’s, and entered a very small 
bare, shabby room. Seated on a charpoy we be- 
held a large bold-looking woman, with 'not the 
least sign of royalty or dignity about her. She 
seemed about forty ; her complexion was tawny, and 
her face large and coarsely featured, with daring black 
eyes and wide mouth, and dark hair partially con- 
cealed under her wliite cotton chudda. She wore a 
cotton dress of black print and but few ornaments ; 
her small and well-shaped hands and feet were bare. • 
Judging from her looks, she seemed capable of in- 
citing the king on to deeds of blood, which she was 
accused of having done. She began asking Mrs. 
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ami why Mr,'. Garetono. Iwtl not hnmuht her children, 
.nji phcwiflu'd to fee them; thon,loohing at my hlacl: 
(Ircff, i-hc fnceringly asked me what had hecome of 
my fahih.’’ I was fo angry at. her look and tone of 
hc.arllcf' contompt, that 1 raid, Clmpcro '* (silence), 
and walked out of her prcf cnee. 

On the terrace otil.side the qncenV room werefomc 
dirtv native women cookint: her dinner. I had no- 
ticed, fitting near the queen, a young nic(r-looking 
girl, dref'cd in white, who 1 hclicve was the wife of 
the king's fon, the hoy we had ju.«t fcen. I aftcr- 
wanl.f heard that the king and queen did not live on 
very good tenns. .Slio eaid that he wonld still consi- 
der himself a king, and when she fcnt for tUingf from 
the ha?.aar, he prommneed them not g<*od enough for 
him ; and that he w<mld not finokc the tobacco when 
it came, hceam-c he did not consider it nice enough. 
He complained that she had jdenty <tf concealed 
money and jewels, which fho wonld mtt facrificc to 
his cojnfort ; fo that Mr, Omanney was obliged to 
allow him four annas a day, — about sixpence. 

On returning to our quarter.®, I laid my diik to 
Umballah, and rent on ray box with the dhyeV hus- 
band and child, as we were to follow next day ; and 
in the evening 1 had my last ride on the elejdmnt, I 
hc.ard in one of the streets a j>arly of soldicrf, sitting 
round a fire, singing “ Annie Tjauvic;” the cheerful 
chorus of voices sounded slrauge, rising from this 
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“ City of the Dead, ” for the greater part of Delhi 
deserved no better name. We were also regaled by 
savoury smells ; for I believe all our soldiers were 
allowed a certain sum to provide a Christmas dinner. 
Our celebration of Christmas-day was a strange con- 
trast to the celebration of it at home, where happy 
people were going to church, cheered by the. chiming 
of bells and surrounded by joyful faces. We, 
however, contrived to have a Christmas dinner, and 
Captain Oarstone rejoiced his children by some 
Christmas gifts. 

Eirly next morning my gharry came: even it 
bore marks of a siege, for the lining was torn, and 
the doors and windows shattered by bullets. 

Mrs. Garstone kindly provided me with a plentiful 
supply of food, some oranges and boxes of grapes, 
and one or two little reminiscences- of Delhi. After 
saying good-bye to my kind friends, I drove through 
the corridor, which echoed to the rumbling of the 
gharry, and took my last look of the moody little 
Ghoorkas sitting in the murky darkness of their 
“ dens,” smoking and eating their breakfasts ; pass- ■ 
ing through the harhacan, I drove to Dr. Batson’s, 
where I found Mrs. Blake and klr. Fitzgerald ready 
to start. 

We soon took a last view of the “ City of Horrors.” 
I could not hut think it was a disgrace to England 
that this city, instead, of being rased to the ground, 
should be allowed to stand, with its blood-stained 
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walls and streets, — an everlasting memorial of the 
galling insult offered to England’s honour. 3Many 
would forget this insult; but it cannot, and ought 
not to be forgotten. Yet the natives are actually 
allowed to ransom back their city, street by street ; 
whereas, if it were destroyed, being their most sacred 
city, and one that reminds them of their fallen 
grandeur, it would do moi’c to manifest our abhor- 
rence of their crimes, and our indignation against 
them, than the hanging of hundreds. 

Delhi ought to be rased to the ground, and on its 
ruins a church or monument should be erected, in- 
scribed with a list of all the victims of the mutinies, 
— if it be possible to gather the names of all those 
who were massacred, — and the funds for its erection 
should be raised by a fine levied on every native 
implicated in the mutinies, but not openly accused 
of murder. 

Not only our victories of 1857 must be remem- 
bered, but the cruel massacres of English men and 
women which preceded them. Such atrocities ought 
never to be buried in oblivion. 

We travelled along the road by which our army 
had marched ’ to Delhi a few months before ; the 
plain near it, Mr. Fitzgerald said, was strewed with 
bones, as there was fought the first battle, when the 
rebels came out to attack our force. I saw the “ Serai,” 
which had cost us so much to gain; its high mud 
walls ofiering such resistance to our guns, and its 
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court affording protection to tlie enemy. On the 
26th of December, we reached the dak bungalow at 
ICumaul, where General Anson had died of cholera: 
we stayed the night there. The next day we came 
to the end of our journey by gharry, and found our 
" dhoolies ” waiting, as Mr. Fitzgerald had directed, 
by the road-side; and we arrived at the hotel at 
Umballah in time for dinner on Sunday, but too late 
to go to service. 

On Monday ]\Irs. Procter came to see us before 
leaving for the Punjdb. Mrs. Blake then went to 
stay -with Mrs. Hope Grant, and I, to Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald, whose husband we had met at Allyghur. I 
then “ laid” my dak to Simla, and as my dhye was 
an incessant trouble to .me, I changed her for an 
European soldier’s widow, whose husband had been 
killed at Delhi. Here I bought for my baby some 
putto, a soft cloth made of camel’s hair, which the 
Cashmerlans brought to the door, as Simla was very 
cold. I received a letter from my aunt, giving me 
directions about my journey, and saying, that a pony 
and servant would wait for me at the first dS,k bun- 
galow from Simla. Mrs. Blake agreed to stay with 
Mrs. Hope Grant till she heard of the arrival of the 
invalids at Ferozepore, or any other way of getting 
home; when I hoped to join her. 
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stroilc along a vigorous trcaG, anti looked hardy 
and athletic. 

The air was so invigorating and delightful that I 
walked almost the whole day ; and at noon wo halted 
for refreshment by the side of a stream. These 
streams wind tortuously, " streaking the hills with a 
bright emerald thread.” ^^Tiat impressed me most, 
was the intense silence and solitude that reigned ; 
the echoing of our voices, and the tramp of the 
bearers, were the only sounds I heard. As I walked 
along, gathering wild flowers, the only thing I missed 
in this scene of surpassing beauty was a companion 
to enjoy it with me 5 for now the brightest scene, to 
me, had a shadow over it. 

^Ye reached the dUk bungalow at Kukkri Hutty 
lake, and I gave the bearers, who were VC17 tired, 
plenty of “ baksheesh.” It was so cold here that I 
had a fire all night. At daybreak we continued our 
journey ; still ascending into wilder scenery, amongst 
craggy liills, thickly wooded with firs ; the snowy 
range now appeared in sight, tinged with roseate hues 
by the glowing light of the rising sun. 

On passing a toll-house, I asked how fiir it was to 
Simla. The native answered me in very good En- 
glish ; and on ray asking him how he came to know 
English so well, he said he had learnt it in the Agra 
college, and told me a good deal about that institu- 
tion, and the masters, whom he seemed to like. 

, We again halted for the night at a bungalow. 
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Avliere my aunt’s servant was waiting. On resuming 
oiiv journey, I was tantalised all day by seeing Simla 
before me, and yet not being able to reach it till night. 
As we approached Simla it looked very pretty, with 
its white houses dotted about on the hills, which 
sloped down to a sort of valley. We now met people 
riding on horseback, or in jdtn-puns; the ladies 
rolled up in furs and the gentlemen in costumes of 
*' putto.” It was pleasant to meet Europeans with 
bright cheerful faces again. 

^ly aunt’s house was on the opposite hill, in “ Chota 
Simla,” three or four miles from the entrance of the 
station. After ascending a steep path, up “ Jacko,” 

. the bright lights gleanied,and I was soon joyfully wel- 
comed by ray aunt and cousins. Only those who have 
long been separated from relations and have been lead- 
ing a harassing anxious life, can know hour cheering it 
is to meet your own kinsfolk. I was delighted to find 
myself in an English-looking, brightly-lighted draw-, 
ing-room, and actually to go upstairs into a homelike 
bed-room, papered, carpeted, and curtained, warmed 
with a glowing fire, and having a little cot for my 
baby, and then to descend into a comfortable dining- 
room, where a Christmas dinner was spread. ITe soon 
sat down to table, and were joined by two Delhi 
heroes ; one was Lieut. Eton of the 60th Hifles, who, 
having received a very severe bullet wound in the 
head, had his head enveloped in a cap something like 
an Esc^uimaux. I had hoped to see my youngest 
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cousin’s husband, avIio had been through the siege of 
Delhi; but he had rejoined his regiment, and was 
now engaged in active service under Sir Colin 
Campbell. 

The next morning the first thing I did was to look 
out of my windows. One of them looked down 
upon Simla : the houses are perched about on such 
seemingly inaccessible places, one fancied that one 
must fl.y to get to them, no road being visible. I 
then stepped on to the verandah, which was two 
stories high, and looked up at “ Jacko,” its lofty 
peak towering sheer up into the sky. After chota 
hnzerai,” * I went out to explore, and was charmed 
with all I saw. The air -was fresh, and deliciously 
scented by the tall pine trees, many of which arc 
.150 feet high. I then descended the steep path 
from my aunt’s house on to the " Course ” or Mall.” 
The houses here are very pretty, and built in the 
Elizabethan style, or like Swiss cottages ; some, too, 
have pretty English gardens, with rustic fences and 
chairs. Peaches, apricots, and cherries grow luxuri- 
antly in these gardens, which are gay with English 
flowers. All the houses have names, which is very 
unusual in India : my aunt’s was " Closeburn,” and 
another “ The Rookery.” Simla is the Cheltenham 
of India. 

In the afternoon, I rode on a pretty Caubfil pony 
through the bazaar, and was much amused to see the 
* Chota hazerai, little breakfast. 
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numbers of ladies carried in 'j^m-pilns. These resem- 
ble large arm-chairs, having a movable liood and cur- 
tains, generally lined with scarlet cloth ; and the ladies, 
who recline inside, w'rappcd in furs, look very luxuri- 
ous. The jam-pancse, four of whom and a mate are 
required for each jfim-p&n, are dressed in livfcry : my 
aunt’s wore black cloth tunics turned up with scarlet, 
and turbans, with her crest. As carriages cannot be 
used at Simla, nearly all the ladies, as well as gentle- 
men, ride. It really required a little manoeuvring 
to manage a spirited pony amidst the crowd of eques* 
tri.ans and jam-ptins on the narrow roads, which were 
only protected from the “ klmds,” or precipices, by 
low wooden fences ; .and even this protection is only 
in the immediate vicinity of Simla. Accidents often 
happen in the season : that year two ladies had been 
thrown over the “ khuds,” but escaped death by being 
caught in the bushes ; their horses, however, were 
killed. One day my pony shied, and if a tree had 
not stood just on the edge of the “ khud,” I should 
have been over. 

One morning I walked nesirly to the top of 
“ Jacko” and had a splendid view of the "snowy 
range.” I was sorry I was not there when the rho- 
dodendrons were in bloom, for then the hill sides are 
a blaze of scarlet with their rich bloom. 

I was much amused in my morning walks to see 
the jam-pS.nese going out in parties to cut wood, 
which they are not allowed to do within five or six 
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nines of Sunk, nml llic nntivos coming in fnmi the 
interior : some of tliom lull chiefs, tlrcsscd in s-hcep- 
skins, and armed with primitivc-looking weapons ; 
and women, looking very diftcrent from those of the 
jilain, dressed in coloured trowsers and jackets, their 
cars .md noses loaded with silver ornaments. 

On .Sunday we went to church, and I lieanl service 

* • 

read airain in a church for the first time since the 
14th of dune. There were two chaplains, and the 
chond part of the service was beautifully performed, 
“Mozart’s Twelfth M.nss” forming part of it. It is 
a very nice church, with etnined glass window.^ and 
ojicn hcnchcs. In diet, our little church at Gwalior, 
(he beautiful new ones at Lahore and Umhallah, and 
this at Simla, quite put to shame many of our neg- 
lected parish churches tit home. 

Life at Simla must be verj* pleasant to some. The 
climate, scenery, and society arc all delightful ; aud 
balls, archery meetings, and jiic-nics follow in con- 
stant succession during the season, when the com- 
inandcr-in-chief, his stafl'. and all who can all’ord it, 
leave the burning plains for the cool mountain breezes. 

After scarcely a month's sl.ay amongst my kind re- 
lations at this delightful place, where I received great 
kindness from many friends, I was again obliged to 
set forth on my journey. As .all the boats W’cro 
taken, and the invalids were not expected to reach 
Bombay till spring, I was advised to go by bullock 
train, via Lahore and Mooltau, and down the Indus 
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by steamer to Kurrncliec, and on to Bombay. I left 
on the lOtli of iTnmmry, 1858, a few days earlier than 
I had intended j juj a fall of snow was expected, 
which would have snowed me up. I returned to 
Umballah by the old road, which is only a narrow 
path winding round the roclts. It is utterly vain for 
me to attempt to give the most faint idea of the sur- 
jiassing beauty of this mountain scenery. It would 
require the pencil of a Turner, and the pen of a 
Scott, to convey any idea of it. As I .approached the 
flat drc.ary plain, stretching out into dim indistinct- 
ness, I parted with intense regret from the glorious 
hills, knowing that it was not likely I should ever 
again see them ; but their beauty will have a lasting 
place in my memory. I reached Ivalka on the second 
evening after leaving Simla, and after dining, con- 
tinued travelling all night, and arrived at Umballah 
at 4 o’clock next morning. At gun-fire I left the hotel 
and went to Major Ewart’s, he and his wife being 
great friends of my aunts. I was again troubled by 
my English nurse, who now g.avc up the idea of going 
to England with me as she had promised, so I was 
obliged to have recourse to another dhye. After 
great difficulty I procured one, who promised to go 
with me as far as Bombay, and perhaps to England. 

One afternoon. Major Ewart drove me to see the 
new church, which was not quite finished ; the mu- 
tiny having prevented its completion. The architec- 
ture seemed very good, and inside all down the aisles 
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The variations of the thermometer in winter arc 
very trying j at two o’clock p.m, it will be 75°, and 
at sunset and sunrise 30°. In the summer the heat 
is very oppressive; the weatlier at this time was 
very pleasant. The country round seemed very 
pretty and fresh, the fields all well cultivated, the 
crops green, and large trees shading the road ; and 
the blue hills of Cashmere looking soft in the dis- 
tance. Parties of Cashmerians were coming down 
to sell their wares in the plains, with shaggy camels 
laden with their goods. 

I thought the Punjabces a finer race of men than 
the natives of the plain: they arc more robust, with 
a different expression of face, and ficrcc-looking eyes ; 
they were also better dressed, in quilted chogars*and 
trowsers, generally of the gayest colours, and well 
armed with matchlocks, spears, and shields of buffalo 
hide studded with brass nails. We passed several 
villages surrounded with thick, high mud walls, 
which looked as though they could be easily de- 
fended. Altogether their persons, manners and 
villages, seemed more formidable than those in the 
plain. 

It was very lonely to travel surrounded by natives, 
the only white person besides myself being my baby. 
At times I met ofilcers going down the country ; but 
ladies and etiquette arc too closely allied to allow of 
my speaking to them; between gentlemen there is a 

* Chogor, ti long loose clonk. 
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Ivind of freemasonry, winch is very pleasant, anti 
indeed needful in a wild country with no Europeans 
near you. At night it was particularly lonely ; the 
darkness being so great, and the torches making it 
seem darker, and the stillness being only broken by 
the howling of jackals and pariah dogs. Then it w;is 
startling to be awoke otit of a sound sleep, by the 
dhoolic being suddenly set down, and finding yourself 
surrounded by a dozen men shouting for “buksheesh,” 
and the torches glancing on a dozen fresh ones pre- 
paring to go on with the dlioolic. I always gave them 
double “baksheesh,” and thus they gave me the cha- 
racter of being a libcriil “ Mem-sahib ” at the next 
chowkl, so I got on without trouble or delay. 

On the 30th, late at night, I reached Umritsur. 
It is the holy city of the Seiks, and is thickly 
populated. In 1500, it was a great place for pil- 
grimages, Eanidas the fourth ** Guru,” or spiritual 
pastor of the Seiks, having h.ad a fountain made here, 
called “ Amritsir Saras,” (The Fount of Immortality). 
There is a large fort here, the fortress of Govindghur, 
built in 1809 by Bunjit Singh, the batteries of which 
are very strong. During the alarms in the Punjab, 
and the mutiny of the native troops at Lahore, all 
the ladies and children were sent into this fort. It 
is really marvellous, when one considers the populous 
state of the Punjab and the immense number of na- 
tive troops there, that the mutiny did not more fully 
devclope itself in this region. We cannot sufficiently 
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admire the prompt, judicious, and decisive way in 
which Sir John Lawrence, hlr. Montgomery, and 
others acted. Though Sir John Lawrence had sent 
nearly all the European troops down to Delhi, yet 
he contrived with the few remaining, to keep the 
native troops and swarming population in check, hy 
playing off the hatred of the Seiks for the Hindoos. 
As Euripides says, "One wise head is worth a great 
many hands.” 

After leaving XJmritsur, I was surprised to see a 
" sowar ” accompanying me, who changed every time 
the bearers changed: though this guard, I believe, 
was quite necessary. 

On the evening of the 31st of January, I reached 
Lahore, or rather Mean Meet, which is the name of 
the military cantonments, about three miles from the 
city of Lahore. I thought it a dull, dreary place, 
with long rows of barracks, surrounded by flat arid 
country. I went to the house of the chaplain, Mr. 
Boyle, to whom my aunt had given me a letter of 
introduction, and who received me most kindly, as if 
I were an old !&iend, though he had never seen me 
before. On Sunday I went to the church, which is 
a beautiful building; the walls are coated with highly 
polished chunam, which has the effect of white marble, 
and the fittings up are all green, which is soothing 
and agreeable 'to the eyes, after the glare outside. 
Mr. Boyle had been chaplain at Sealkote; and in the 
mutiny there he had a narrow escape of his life. 


Tnr. .^ovKKr.v noMt:\vAr.n. 29,'} 

AU the “ (ilhnolic? on wljpcl*, ilrnwn ]>y 

one hor.'C. tho riTiil*! Ixnnjx ton h;ul for the cnnnnon 
i?:'ih phnrry) hrin" enpnpeil. we went to the ofilror 
who hri'l the $nperlnton*lence of the ln«Hoch-cnr{.<t for 
hrinpin'r tip troojw front Moo}t;in. to ece if I cnnhl 
hnvr the u-e of one or two hnUorU-enr*.*. Tlie.-e hnl- 
loel;*Jniin<- tnver^e the whole of Intlin, .nml nl times 
r.re \rry tM'fnl f^r c'nveyinir tmoji®. I wits rather 
startled wlnn •■htovn the rart< whieh the oflieer very 
liindly nllowe'.l nic to have, n« they were common 
conntry vehtele«. v.itit n “chopper,” or thatched toj». 

Mr. Hovle one dav drove me to see the “ Ihindv 
Camj»." Hut hefore pivin*: a shet<di of this cnc.amp- 
ment, it is nece.‘-nry to explain how the«e relHd< were 
hept chained. .a« it Were, hy a handful of ICnropeans. 
l<aht»re. heinp a city of preat anliijnily, and formerly 
the n'-idc-nee of the Mnhommedan compierors of 
llindoo^tan. it is held in preat veneration hy Mns- 
sulmatfs on account of its moMjnes, tombs, and a 
fjilendid matf-olemn. It i« seven miles in extent, and 
stirmunded hy hiph w.all-s ; hut it wa« fur larger be- 
fore the Sfilts deva-tated it : even now, however, it 
contains UKt.OdO inhabitants. In a military point of 
view, also, Lahore is a very important jilace ; the fort 
being within the walls of the city. "Wlion news was 
received by telegraph of the mutiny at Meerut, Sir 
tlolm Lawrence was away ; hut Mr. Montgomery 
and the other authorities at Lahore, having discovered 
that the native regiments, consisting of the IGth, 2Glli 
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and 40th N. I., ^Yith the 18th cavalry, were plotting 
to gain possession of the fort and kill all the Euro- 
peans, they formed a plan to outwit them, and this, 
probably, was the means of saving the Punjab. 

On the 12th of May a ball was given by the 
officers at hlean hlecr; and the 15th was said to be 
the day fixed for a general rising of the sepoys 
throughout India : the plans of the mutineers having 
been altered by the pi’cmaturc outbreak at jMecrut.^ 
The sepoys intended, when the guard was changed at 
the fort (for then a greater number would be to- 
gether) to take possession of the fort, treasury, and 
magazine ; and at the kindling of a bonfire, all the 
native troops at cantonments were to seize the guns, 
let out the 2000 prisoners from the jail, and enact 
a tragedy if possible worse than that at Meerut. 
The ball went on as usual; but, unknown to the 
sepoys, very different proceedings were being pre- 
pared for. Instead of the usual guard of sepoys 
being sent down to relieve the sentries at the fort, 
Europeans were sent, who turned out the sepoy 
guards, and disarmed them: thus showing tlieiu 
that their plot was discovered. 

Early next morning all the troops were ordered 
on parade, and after the Governor-General’s pro- • 
clamation had been read, the whole of the native re- 

* Some say, however, that both these clays were prematnre, as 
the natives intended to rise in rebellion on Jane S3rd, being the ecn- 
tenary of the battle of Plassey, gwned by Clive, Jane 23r<i, 1757. 
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gimcnts were, by a skilful manoeuvre, brouglitin front 
of the guns, and confronted by five companies of the 
Queen’s Slst. At a given signal, the sepoys were 
ordered to jiilc arms, nnd the sowars to unbuckle 
sabres. At fir-^t they hesitated; but grape-shot and 
cannon arc powerful to enforce obedience, and 2500 
native troops were .‘speedily disarmed by COO Euro- 
pean soldiers. The disarmed regiments were en- 
camped on the parade ground, opposite the barracks, 
where their women nnd children lived till Delhi was 
t.akcn; but between the b.irrack.s nnd the native 
regiments were encamped the liurojic.in soldiers; 
parties of whom were alway.s under arms, having a 
battery of guns Ircpt loaded, and a body of Seik 
c.ivalry with their horses s.addlcd. This state of 
giuarded .‘suspense lasted for months, until at Inst 
Sir John Lawrence telegraphed to General Wilson, 
to sav that if Delhi were not taken dircctlv, the 
Punjab would be lost. 

"We drove round the " Pandy camp,” ^Ir. Boyle 
giving me all the particulars ns we went on. It 
was a most -strange sight to see thousands of those 
liowcrful-looking men, most of them upwards of si.v 
feet high, tlius kept under. Some were in uniform, 
and others in their native dress, nnd all were living 
with their wives and families in small thatched huts 
and tents. Many of them were going to fetch water, 
and I noticed the ferocious nnd sullen expression of 
their faces. 
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On Wednesday, the 4tli ^February, I again started 
on my journey. Mr., Perkins, secretary to the 
■Punjab Belief Fund, previously called and gave 
me letters to obtain a free passage down the Indus 
to Kurrachee, and also one to the committee at 
Bombay for a free passage to England : those who 
had lost their property in the mutinies having free 
passages given them from the money sent out from 
England by Alderman Finnis, then Lord Mayor of 
London. Mr. Boyle supplied me with plenty of 
provisions for the journey. It took an hour to 
pack the carts, as one of them was destined to be our 
dwelling-place for four days. I covered the straw 
with rezais and a mattress; but still it was un- 
comfortably small for myself, baby, and dhye. 

Mr. Boyle told me that on the road I should find 
European soldiers at the serais. These serais are 
native hostelries, consisting of large buildings sur- 
rounded by courts, where the natives, when on a 
journey, keep their animals and sleep at night. They 
were now used by Government for the troops com- 
ing up, the country; and sergeants were stationed 
there to supply with fresh bullocks and provisions 
the soldiers who rested and dined there, as these 
serais are a day’s journey apart. 

We travelled slowly along a dusty road for a whole 
day, the fine dust penetrating everything till we 
were covered with it. The bullocks, though they 
went very slowly, were fine large creatures, and 



li;-. i5**5:5;'VA?.;v 




1 V'.';’- «h1t n wJiislt'W cJk-m* 

jJmj.j'i'r'.titJ*- 5is;u' :i!ul fii" I CnuM 

j;t't Jjct W'i'.cr 111 I'li'.lii* U in, it f!n\i* iin* tiJHl 

jiriiNt-iilf'.l i«<- fri'JH ^l<H•J■i!l-,^ 1 ir.iwlJi .! tm v.iliuiut. 

n'-liii',; iiHip; iliun n fvvv miimu-' v.ht-u tin- tiiiUorkx 
ruul jt:ir!i< « uf iln* “th I'ti.-iliirr.-® 

on l!i<.'ir v.ay to I,:ilujro; liny tr:i\cll<-il in tln>ii* 
fatij'iu; unif<irm«, wlncU wvn; lonji[ \vl>it«^ ItUniKi !* lil;« 
ft CftrlerV frock. They alway*' took a look in'iilo my 
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cart, and seemed astonished to see an English lady, 
travelling in a cart no better than a gipsy’s; some 
Avished me “ good morning,” others asked if India was 
all like this ? the road between Mooltan and Lahore 
being certainly an unfavourable specimen of the 
beauties of Indui. 

At the last serai I passed, on the evening of the 
fourth day since leaving Lahore, the sergeant was 
very kind ; he brought me a chair to sit on and have 
tea, and got me some cold water from the well to 
bathe my finger in. As he complained of the intense 
dulncss of the place, and said he had no books to read, 
I gave him “ The Heart of Midlothian ” and another 
novel which I had done Avith ; and an officer, who 
aftei’Avards passed, told me the sergeant had been so 
interested in Jeanic Deans that he had sat up all 
night to finish the end of her journey to London. 

Early on Sunday morning I reached Mooltan, and 
passed the fort where ten years before poor Anderson 
and AgncAV Avere so barbarously murdered. The 
ddk bungalow being full, I Avent to the chaplain’s, 
Mr. James, and Avas much disappointed to hear that 
the steamer Avhich was to sail next day AA'as quite full, 
and that anotlier was not expected for ten more days. 

The country around Mooltsm is both sterile and 
ugly, and being subject to inundations of the Chenftb, 
it is covered with low sand-hills ; bnt Avater fit for 
drinking is only to be found at a great depUi ; where 
the inundations cover the land it is very fertile, and 
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rice is much cultivated. jMooltan, from its proximity 
to tlic Indus, must be tbc gateway of the northern 
part of India, and in time may become a flourishing 
station from the constant traffic. 

On Jlonday evening we walked round the parade- 
ground, where the European soldiers were making 
prepaT.alions for games of cricket, pony-races, &c. 
^Ir. James asked one man what they were going to 
do, and he replied that they were making ready for 
the soldiers’ games ; for it was right they should have 
a holiday and enjoy themselves once a year ; he said 
this in a solemn way, as if it were more a sort of duty 
to enjoy themselves than a plcasvtrc. The next day 
^Irs. James and I drove to the parade-ground. On 
a flat dreary plain was collected an immense con- 
course of people, in the centre of wliich the English 
soldiers were comracnclng their sports, enlivened by 
a band; around them were grouped the European 
spectators, the ladies in carriages ; and in the back- 
ground a thick throng of natives, all gaily dressed in 
holiday attire, with bright turbans and chogars*, 
looking like a bed of tulips : one man was robed in a 
chogar of yellow chintz, dotted about with peacocks 
with spread tails. Cards with programmes of the 
games were handed round. Here I met a friend, 
who had come down from Simla by the mail-cart ; 
gentlemen often travel by this conveyance, as there 
is a scat for one person beside the drivei*, and it is a 
* Chogar, a long loose cloak. 
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much qujclccr tnotlc of Irnvclling. I had also the 
pleasure to meet jMrs. Llnkc again, -nvIio with her 
party was staying with diflcrcnt friends till the next 
steamer, 

I thought the military cantonments very ugly; 
the houses being of hutcha, and the gardens not 
flourishing, as it was a new station. Tlic civil can- 
tonments, two or three miles off, were much 
prettier. Here, for the first time since leaving 
Ucngal, 1 saw a great many date-trees. 

On the Ifith of February the steamer .arrived, and 
an order was issued that anvone who wished to go 
must be on board the next day at 12 o’clock. As 
all the carts had been cng.agcd, I hired two camels to 
carry my bo.xcs down to the steamer; but they did 
not like the rattling of the boxes and became un- 
manageable, so the bearer called them “khrab- 
walhdis,” • and told the man to take them away and 
bring donkeys in their stead. Next day I sent my 
baby and dhyc in a dhoolic, and Jlr. James drove 
me to the river, whieh was two miles off. Here I 
saw a small steamer towiii" a ‘^flat.” These " flats ” 
were inti’odiiced by Lord IVilliam Bentinck, for com- 
munication between Calcutta and Allahabad: they 
arc more comfortable and clean than the steamers. 
j\Iy berth w.as taken for me on board the steamer, by 
the manager of the relief fund at ]\Iooltan. Every- 
thing was in confusion on board; not the least order 
* Klirab-wollah, cross or ugly fellow. 
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or method \N'ere observed. Mr. James having asked 
the captain to show me my cabin, he took me into 
what he called “ the saloon,” a dark, dirty place, and 
apologised for its untidy appearance, by saying that 
troops had broken all the chairs and lamps, when 
coming up the river, and be had not had time even 
to clean it out: it certainly looked as though a 
company of soldiers had had the “ run ” of it, from 
its battered, defaced appearance. The captain said 
that all the cabins were engaged, and pointed out a 
bench, about two feet wide, running round part of 
the saloon ; “ This is your share,” he said, pointing 

to a chalk line marking out about six feet of the 
bench, with my name chalked on it. I must say 
I was taken aback, even after my experience of fort 
life ; for this space was all the accommodation for my- 
self, baby, and dhye. A dirty, sail-cloth kind of 
curtain, separated my berth, from that of another 
lady’s, and from the saloon ; and behind this curtain 
we had to sleep and perform our toilettes. Mr. James, 
having ordered his bearer to unpack my bedding and 
cany down some of my smallest boxes and stow them 
under the bench, bade me good-bye. I then went 
on deck and found Mrs. Blake, and several other 
friends; also Mr. Maclaine of the 3rd Europeans, 
who was wounded at Agra on the 10th of October. 
They were all, however, much to my vexation, located 
on the flat. I went to see their cabins, which, though 
small, were better than those on the steamer. The 
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passengers on the steamer were*all strangers to me ; 
amongst them were two chaplains, and some' officers 
of the 7th Fusiliers, who were on their way hack 
again to England, having only been a few weeks in 
India. All the gentlemen had to sleep on deck, as 
there was no room for them below. 

As the steamer had to stop every evening to take 
in a fresh supply of wood, we thus got a walk before 
dinner; and the gentlemen sometimes went out shoot- 
ing ducks, geese, teal, and other water-fowl whieh 
abounded in the neighbouring marshes. The country 
was so flat, that one evening a party of us, out walk- 
ing, lost our way in the dusk ; till at last, coming in 
sight of the funnel of the steamer (a conspicuous 
laud mark in that flat region), we guided ourselves 
back. 

We frequently met steamers coming up the Indus, 
and often with troops on board; and one evening, 
returning from our usual walk, we found a cheerful 
scene near the river. The soldiers from a steamer 
coming up, had gone on shore to amuse themselves: 
many of them, having just killed a bullock, were 
cooking their suppers over fires ; this, with the wild 
groups of coolies running to and fro with wood, which 
was piled up in large quantities on the bank, formed 
a study fit for Hembrandt. 

We halted for an hour or two at Mittun Cote, a 
dreadfully hot, unhealthy station, situated on the 
junction of the Chen&b and Jhelum with the Indus. 
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Thi' river i? lutich widor hrre, nml there arc little 
irlnads on which arc. hnilt heathen temple?. 

On the 2Sth wcre.achcd the .“ca, nml a? our ?lcnmer 
w.n? not .‘•trou" cnon<:h to hnoM the umvc.*, we had to 
cro.-« on to another over a narrow ])lnnl:. AVelayat 
anchor all nl;:ht at the month of the river, as the 
cntmncc to the harlxtur at Kurrachee is nithcr dilli- 
cuU ; and at «l.iyhrcnlc we were ofl’ajrain and rcaclicd 
Kurrachee about notm. Xow he^an the hustle of 
landljjj:; whicli irave me much trouhlc. for my dijyc 
w.n-! a novice at tni\olHnjr. and 1 had her to take 
care of a« well a^ the hahy and lu^rtrasc. 

The hripidoMuajor, howe ver, wlu* catno down for 
Mr.-*. IJlake, kindly t<ndc me in hi-ihoat, and promised 
to drive tne to my friend’s house. We had to wait 
.‘omc time at the landinjj-pl.icc ; nsavc.^cl which was 
anchored some wav «Hit wa« w.nititm for its car "0 of 

• tr 

I’andics, ready to take them to the Andaman Islands. 
The sepoys, chained toirethcrin coujdes.and manacled, 
were cominj: down the .«tcp.« into the boats. They 
looked a wretched, misendde, dirty set, and the clank- 
ing of their chains had a dismal .‘■oiitul. The capt.nin 
of their vessel, a A’nnkcc, said he would " break them 
in.” They were to clean out their “ dens ” or 
“hutches ” on hoard, and cal bacon or anything, re- 
gardless of caste. Some people said that few would 
reach their destination, as they suflcr so much from 
sca-.eickncss and have such a devout horror of the 
. “ black water,” and have been known to mutiny 
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rather than go hy sea from Calcutta to Bombay, or 
elsewhere. 

The Andaman Islands, a group of four islands in- 
habited by savages, in the Bay of Bengal, are so un- 
healthy, that though the English tried to form a set- 
tlement there in 1791, they ■vrere obliged to abandon 
them in five years. It was said that each sepoy was 
to be allowed a knife, to defend himself against the 
savages, and some food ; and if he behaved well, his 
wife was to be sent to him in two years. 

"When I saw Kurrachee, I thought of the pro- 
phetic words of Napier. " I see plainly, Kurrachee 
will be nothing, till a mole be made from the Bunder 
to Kamaree point : this mole will be ruinous, yet it 
will change Kurrachee from a mud-built hamlet to a 
large and flourishing city.” This has been done, and 
Kurrachee is now a “ flourishing ” town ; and when 
the railway is finished and a direct communication 
with England by steamer started, it will become a 
place of great importance. The church here is a fine 
new one ; the town is large, and contains several 
European shops. The cantonments are just like the 
Punjab cantonments. The “course” runs along 
by the side of the sea, and its termination is called 
Scandal point ; ” as all the carriages stop there for 
their occupants to enjoy the sea breezes and talk. The 
surrounding country is bleak and unproductive. IVe 
were again too late : for the steamer going to Bom- 
bay was quite full, but I heard that another Avould 
start in a few days. 
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On the evening of the 6tli of March, Mr. Rawlin- 
6on drove me down to the harbour, which was some 
distance from cantonments ; and on our way he pointed 
out the jdacc where the railway to Indore was being 
marked out. The steamer was anchored some way 
out, and it was not very pleasant to trust oneself to 
the mercy of a rough sea in a queer little boat, 
managed by a crew of natives, who kept furling and 
unfurling the sail in such an unskilful way that I 
thought we should be capsised every minute. 

The dhyc, who had never been beyond Umballah 
in her life, was dreadfully frightened. ]\Ir. Raw- 
linson kindly accompanied me on board, where I 
again met Mrs. Blake and her party, and Lady Hope 
Gr.ant; her husband having lately been made a 
KC.B. 

IVc reached Bombay on the 9th of March, the day 
the overland steamer leftj and I thought of going to 
the Refugees’ House ; but, not knowing where it was, 
went to the Hope Hall Hotel. This was a most 
fatiguing day, from the diflSiculty of getting the boxes 
out of the hold, amongst the gesticulating and jab- 
bering natives, and then procuring a carriage. 

The harbour at Bombay is thought one of the 
most beautiful in the world. The entrance is between 
the Colabba and Caranja Islands, and there is a lofty 
lighthouse on. the extremity of Colabba. Bombay 
appears to be one of the most densely and variously 
populated cities in the world; it is thronged with 

X 
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English, French, Persians, Arabs, Jews, Portuguese, 
and natives from the diflFerent islands, besides the 
large native population of Hindoos, Parsees, and 
Mahommedans. 

This day it was particularly crowded, there being 
a fresh influx of people preparing to leave by the 
difierent steamers and sailing vessels. At the hotel 
I met Mrs. Blake, who had gone on shore earlier 
than I had ; she was very anxious to leave that day, 
by the overland steamer, but found it impossible. 
The hotel was so crowded that the proprietress said 
she had not a room to spare ; but she gave up her 
own room to Mrs. Blake, and to me a little place 
screened off from the hall, which was only just 
vacated; she said that people were even obliged 
to pitch tents in the compound.” The next morn- 
ing I received a' large packet of home letters, 
which had been sent to my agents; and most 
welcome they were, as I had not received any since 
leaving the fort. I was again worried with business, 
having agents to see, letters to write to the “ com- 
mittee,” money matters to arrange, and clothes for 
my voyage to see after ; and last, though not least, 
to persuade my dhye to go with me to England. 
Formerly people had large sums to pay before taking 
natives to England, as a security for their safe re- 
turn; but now they are not considered so precious. 

In the evening, Mrs. Blake, Mr. Maclaine, myself, 
and another gentleman, drove to the Botanical Gar- 
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tienf, which nrc very hcnufifiil, and the ?ccnt of the 
t!\'jtic:il pl.itJt.-' is most «!ellci«nts. The drive was a 
very pleasant one; everywhere the hluc sea appeared, 
and dale and coma-nut trees flonrished ; the sea 
hrcer.es contrihutin" ninch to their prowtli. 

]Jo!id>av is a most amusins: town, havinjr innch more 
of native eharaeter in its hnildlnirs and inhabitants than 
Calcutta. The streets arc narrow, and thronged with 
motley groups of natives, amongst which the Ihirsccs 
arc most conspienims. with their enrions head-dresses, 
ahont which thev are verv fastidiou*: these head- 
drosses are horizoiital tidies of still* card, covered 
with sill: of a jH'eiiHar pattern, llcsidcs this head- 
gear they wear a white linen or cloth caftan, and 
loose, flowing sill: trowsers of the hrightest lines: 
scarlet strijicd with <irange, and other gay varie- 
ties; with a cumtncrhnnd to match, and ICnglish 
hoots or shoc>i of patent leather. 'J'hc I’arsccs 
appear predominant in IJoinhny ; and many of 
them hold jiiiblic ofliccs. One day I wont to my 
agents and ashed to sjicak to the hc.ad of the Arm, 
when an important looking Parsec appeared, and told 
me that since the death of the manager, he (the 
Parsec) carried on business in his name. The Parsecs 
nrc immensely wealthy ; they drive heaiitifiil English 
carriages and horses, and have splendid establish - 
ments; their houses being furnished with English 
and French furniture of the most, costly kind : chan- 
deliers, mirrors, velvet* covered couches, rich carpets. 


X 2 
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marble fables, Buhl cabinets, pictures, boots, pianos,- 
and articles of vcrtu. Their gardens, too, arc very 
beautiful, and kept up at a great expense. They 
give splendid entertainments, and arc particularly 
fond of iced champagne. Even the humblest Parsees 
know English, and the rich have their children regu- 
larly instructed in it. The Parsec ladies arc gene- 
rally richly attired in a elmdda of the finest silk or 
gauze, wound round them : this chudda is called a 
“ sari ” in Bombay, and is so many yards in length 
that it serves for a skirt as well as a veil. They wear 
a small bodice of velvet or silk, fastened with pre- 
cious stones, .and drawers of silk, or fine muslin; 
their arms and ankles are covered with costly bangles, 
and their noses and ears pierced with jewelled rings. 

I was told that many of them are even richer than 
our merchant princes at home, and are very muni- 
ficent in their charities. They say the reason Sir 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy gives such immense sums is, 
that he won’t be out-done even by the governor. 
Some of their names are very odd, and can never 
be mistaken ; many of them terminate in jee; as, 
Cursetjee, Bomanjee, Buttonjee, Luxmonjee, &c. 

The Parsee religion is very curious. Zoroaster 
was the reformer of the ancient religion, or rather 
the founder of a new system, which became the 
dominant faith of the East, until the rise of the Ma- 
hommedan power and the conquest of Persia by 
the Arabs in the 7th century, compelled the Per- • 
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sions to abandon their ancient religion. Those who 
would not, fled to the deserts of Kerman, and to Hin- 
doostan, where they still exist under the name of 
Parsees, a name derived from Pars or Pars, the 
ancient name of Persia: the Arabs call them 

Guebers,” signifying unbelievers. 

The system of religion founded by Zoroaster 
teaches them the existence of an Almighty being, 
who created two archangels ; one of these, Ormuzd, 
remained faithful to his Creator, and is the source 
of all good and light ; the other, Ahriman, rebelled 
against his Creator, and became the author of all 
the evil upon the earth. Ormuzd created man, 
and supplied him with all materials for happiness ; 
but Ahriman introduced evil into the world. The 
Parsees adore fire, light, and the sun, as emblems 
of Ormuzd, and keep a fire continually burning in 
their temples. They have a class of priests, called 
Magi. They carry their dead on biers, and expose 
them on lofty towers, called Parsi Dakhma, or Towers 
of Silence, until the vultures and other birds of prey 
have devoured the flesh, when they throw the bones 
into a deep well. 

It was really quite a treat to visit the shops in 
Bombay; the china depository was very attractive, 
with its carved ivory chessmen and jars, deliciously 
scented sandal wood boxes, inlaid and carved like the 
finest lace ; silver work from Dacca, and large china 
vases and monsters. Most of the shops are in the fort. 
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wliicli is like a small fortified town : the cathedral 
also is within the walls of the fort The fortifica- 
tions arc extensive, and would require a large garri- 
son to defend them. Near the sea the walls are 
very strong ; but the houses are lofty, and many of 
them built of wood, so that there is great danger 
of fire. In 1803, a fire did break out in the fort, 
and burnt many houses. 

The fort had a money-making look ; most of the 
people seemed mentally adding up accounts, and 
all looked rich and flourishing. The barbacan was 
guarded by some highland soldiers, who looked 
strange with their fair faces and picturesque costume. 

We visited the famous caves of Elephanta. 
Starting early in the morning, we drove to the 
“ Bunder,” and then had a pleasant sail of an hour 
and a half. The bay is surrounded by a beautiful 
range of well ^yooded hills, and contains the islands 
of Salsette * ** and Eleiflianta. The blue water, dotted 
about with different sized vessels, and picturesque 
native boats with lateen sails, formed a beautiful 
scene. On landing, we ascended to the caves by 
a rude flight of steep steps embowered in trees. 
The caves are certainly most wonderful. . The 
cave temple is supposed to have been excavated in the 
tenth century. It is 130 feet long by 110 wide, 

* The island of Salsette, in 1739, was in the possession of the 

Mnhrattas, and separated from Bombay ; it is now united by cause- 
ways. 
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and the roof ip the solid rock, sujjportcd by four 
rows of columns nine feet high. On the walls arc 
carved, in high relief, colossal figures of Shiva and 
his wife Parvali. Tlie cave was agreeably cool 
and shady after the heat outside. Along the side 
are little ccll.«, formerly inhabited by the priests. 

We had some luncheon tables placed for the pur- 
pose. On our return we met a largo school of girls, 
English and half-c.a.stes, with their teaehers; they 
were all dressed neatly in white, but I noticed that 
they had no stockings on. 

A few days after our arrival in Bombay, IMrs. 
Blake and Mrs. Shakc.«]»car went to slay with a 
friend of their:!, the lion. Mr. oMallot, a Member of 
Council, and ^Irs. ^lallct most kindly invited me 
also, thinking I should be uncomfortable at the 
crowded hotel. 

Their house was at ^lasKigon, about a mile out of 
town, and the drive to it lay through a bazaar and 
along the shore. The house is a most spacious 
and comfortable one, situated in a large compound 
sloping down to the sea, and having a pretty garden. 
The sound of the waves and the fresh spray added 
beauty to the scene. The rooms were very large, lofty, 
and numerous, the drawing room was fifty feet long. 

The houses at Bombay do not look so imposing 
outside as those at Calcutta, but they are quite as lofty 
and spacious: they arc more like bungalows with 
thatched roofs, and only one story high. Instead 
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of residing in the town, as at Calcutta, all the 
Europeans, and rich Parsees and natives, live 
either at Mazagon, Bycullah, or Malabar Hill ; and 
some have houses in the hills, about fifty miles 
from Bombay, where they spend the hot months ; 
but the climate of Bombay is not nearly so oppres- 
sive as that of Bengal, and there is almost always a 
fresh breeze from the sea. The houses are most 
richly furnished with white marble, and a wood that 
grows in the neighbourhood, something like ebony ; 
and much of tlie furniture is English. 

On Sunday we went to a beautiful new church, at 
Bycullah, built of a fine white stone. The bishop 
preached. 

The drive from the Mallets’ house to the fort was 
very amusing ; we often stopped in the bazaar, when 
returning from a drive in the evening, to have the 
carriage lamps lighted. The gaily dressed crowds of 
natives and brilliant lights were very pretty. 

The spirit shops are very attractive to the natives; 
the liquors being put in the window in beautifully 
coloured jars, over which gay lamps arc suspended. 
The natives make toddy from the date trees, which 
abound in Bombay, and for each tree they pay a tax. 
They climb these trees by cutting notches in the 
trunk, and then hang up earthen vessels to collect 
the dropping juice, which they afterwards ferment ; 
they also make an intoxicating drink from rice. The 
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Vi'cll? ril llcMnlviy vi ry grotty, anti bt'in" inaptly 
pniT.'iindtHl by imtib-y jiruujtp of nnlivcp bfariinj 
Inri!!;' jnrr- anti mrtbi-n wp'-t-lp on tlirir b(*:ul*, ntnl 
bb('''>-l!t‘.*= fillini: lln ir trnj'.irjonx inn“alcp*, they look 
jticitirt’-fjtjo. Tb'' M-jtbmatlir bcfttro lb<; fort rnnp 
nloji'r till* .‘bitro; it b a witbr nntl cxtonrivo irrccn, 
iiko sb*‘ Mniti.'in a*, ('alcutln, anti afibnlp jiloaeant. 
tlritit '-. A br.ntl jtlr.y- twtctr a wool:, nntl every 
t-vtabi'^ i: i-i ibroniM-il \v}tb jxoplo ritling anti 
tlrnlnj:. Hvro Joo ibo inbabilant-' turn out at a 
rdi.-tbi boar, fonnitjo a mcdloy of ilrcp‘», 

lr.n.::«r."i', and nn'.lttn'-. 

Tilf I’ancf', c(>n*jt;fnon» wllb tbolr unbocoining 
bead dn •‘•o\ an* doilt'd about in pronjt'*, pitting on 
ftindj jiicfr" of carjM t, » atitjo and rbalting with one 
anotb'r: tbe licbt r f*nt >i, lolling baok in tbeir luxu- 
riou- caniagt p. looking tbo jHrponifitvttittn of ami 
Pidf-'-ati-faetion. drive about bowing cnntlt“cendingly 
to tint ld«iroj>t-:mP, wln in they tdwayp p.'f'P with a 
dad*. 

t.)a tin; lC?jd:u):nle, rowp of teals are jutched called 
tin;'* Str4ingt.'r^' IjIuc'',” wbicbcan be birod by people 
who jirt'for tbi-^ lutuli; of life; or, ns !■» constantly ibc 
c:l*:o, when the Inttcds arc full. These tents arc very 
largo and comfortable, and contain povcml compart- 
ments used ns sitting, piceping, and batli rooms. 
Here, too, in the pc.ason, people often erect bunga- 

* Muf'.-iU, a goantin for cntTying water. 
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lowsi which they remove when the rains begin ; as 
the sea often overflows the coast. 

The public buildings at Bombay are not so fine as 
at Calcutta ; and the governor’s house is at Pareil, 
some miles out. The town hall and church at 
Bycullah are handsome buildings, and there is also a 
comfortable club house at Bycullah, and a race 
course. 

The steamer we were to leave by was an extra 
one; put on in addition, on account of the great 
number of passengers waiting to proceed to England, 
many of whom had been in readiness some time. The 
Relief Fund gave us free passages, and a sum of money 
for an outfit; these passages were given by the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, to the managers 
of the relief fund, at a reduced rjite. The passage via 
Bombay is not so expensive; mine, including the 
nurse’s, only cost 160/.; whereas, in coming out to 
Calcutta, a reserved cabin for two had cost us 300/. 

A few days before we left, Colonel Greathed.came 
to dine at the Mallets. He spoke of the battle on 
the.lOtli of October, and asked us if we were not 
very glad when he so opportunely arrived at Agra, 
only just in time. 

On the 18th of March the "Oriental” was to 
leave, so we bade good-bye to our hospitable friends, 
and drove down to the Apollo Bunder ; when finding 
the steamer had not yet come round, we put off in a * 
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l)ont, and were foon on boanl. Only t1»o-:c who have 
hi'cn on hoard a lar^c vchhcI can hnow the hustle 
and confusion that [xoc? on at first, and how soon 
j^eoplc settle quietly down. We were a very pleasant 
party : and many who had come down the Indus 
with me were on hoard. 

We .sailed in the evenin':, and the moon which had 
just risen, ca«l a sofi fhuul of light over the clear blue 
sea, and the white luniscs .nml green trees of ISomhay 
sloping down to the water. I had soon t.ahcn my 
la'Jt Ionic of India, .and its’ myriads of ]icoj)k‘, — most 
of whom are blade at heart, — its burning sun, :md all 
the scetics of horror 1 had witnessed. 

AVc had a ]lr<t^pt‘rous v<»y.ngc, but. had to wait a 
week in Kgypt ; which, however, gave us the plca.«urc 
of seeing the pyramids, the baR:iars, for whicdi Cairo 
is celibrated, the petrified forest, Ilcliojtolis, ajid 
other rt'lics <if this interesting land, which never c.an 
be surpa-'sed or equalled in beauty, wonders, and 
grandeur. 

At Alexandria, I i)artcd with great regret from 
^Irs. lilako, who had been my kind friend and fcllow- 
suflerer since the Idih of dune, 1S57. Site was 
going via Marseilles to I’aris. 

On the 2Gth of April, 1858, the Hipon” arrived 
at So\ithnmpton, where I was met by my father, and 
1 again stood on the shore of dear old England; 
which, if I did not kiss, I embraced in my heart. 
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Ah! thought I, you -vvho dwell in this land can 
never value enough the privilege of ' living in a 
country where freedom reigns in deed as well as in 
word, where Christianity is universal, and which is 
ruled by a sovereign, who sets to all her subjects a 
good and noble example. 


THE END. 
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of opinion npon nil questions connected with 
Onnnery is not to be qticsti(mcd."->Cn7tc. 

“An neceptnblo eontrlbntlon to profcssforiAl 
lltcmtnre. written in n popular style."— rh/lcd 
Service Mapasine^ 

“Tlie most Intcroslintr work of the kind that 
hns come under oor notice."— fafnr Jay Review, 


Tents and Tent Life. By Capt. Godfbet Beodes, 

Post 8i’o, with Ticcnty.eight Plates, 12& cloth. 


94th Eegt. 

" An tntorcstin;: irorli, 71110)1 tho loliller nnil 
tlia olrlllitn ninr nllkn norniia nitli pIo.i«nre nnil 
ndvnntajse.”— A’ar«f ana SttlUarp Gazette. 

“Tho aulijcct Is lundled In n close 'nnd work* 


mnnllko manner, nnd is snllleientlr Olnstcntcdbr 
plnns.’*— Slxclofor. 

"Well worthy the nttentlon of mllltorr tncB. 
nnd uDiiisliis to tlio gcncrnl reader.”— Arada*. 


The Education of the Human Race. 

first Translated from the German of Lessisr. 

Fcap. 8co, antique cloth, price 4y. 

This remarkable work is now first published in English. 


Now 


“An nicrecable nnd flowinc tmnslntion of one 
of Lessing's llncat Lssays."— A*af lonof A'cncir. 


form, 


The Essay makes nnltc a gem in its English 
m,”— irwiaiiiwfcr ueview. 


“This invnlunhlc tract,"— CnVfr. 

“ A little book on a great snld^'ct, and one which. 
In its day, cxprtcil no slight iziJQucoce upon Euro* 
pcan thoiight."— Inquirer. 


Homely Ballads for the WorJeing Mans 

Fireside. -By Mart Sewell. 

Sixth Thousand. Post 6vo’, cloth, One Shilling. 


“Very good verses convoying very useful les- 
sons."— Xilcrary Gazette. 

" Simple poems, well suited to the taste of the 
classes for whom they arc w*rlttcn."*-G/o6c. 

“ Exanisitely natnml. simple. nnd harmonious." 
•^Jlluatrated News of the iVorld, 


“The poetry is simple and natural, and .well 
fitted fOr tho high object tvhlch 31rs. Sewell has 
in view."— iSfo/r^iRafi. 

“ There is a real homely flnvonr about them, and 
ther contain sound and wholesome lessons.* — 
Critic, 


The Endowed Schools of Ireland. By HARRiEr 

MaETIEEAU. 8»o, 3s. Crf., ciotJi, hoards. 

*' Tlio ft'icnds of education will do well to possess themselves of this book."— 5prcfafor. 

4 



S?.IITir, ^VISTD CO.. 


j NEW PUBLICATIONS— con^^«t^c^^. 

j JEsmond. ' By W. j\I. TnACKERAY, Esq. 

A iN'ciP Edition in One Vohitne^ Crown Svo, price Gs. clothe 


^ ** Apart from it ^ Rpoctal merits * Esmonfl * must 

beTcmljtt't now nn au IntrcxlMeiion to *Tho Yir- 
< pinhTis.* It is quite Impo’s^Uile fully to undcrMtntul 
J imiloujoy the latter story AVtthoul n knouicitcc 
i of •nsracmtl.* The new tnlo Is lu llm strictest 
I fcn«e the f cqnel of the oM, not only IntnKlucIns 
\ thesamo t\mr\cier?. hut ctmtinutus Ihetr lititory 
I at n later pcrkHl.**— 

i **Tlio hook has the great chnrm of reality. 

Queen Anne’s colonel writes his Ufe— ftiida vciy 
I Interesting life it Is-Just ns n Queen Atmc^n 
I colonel midit Ins supiM>se 4 l to Imvo^written 11 . 
Mr. Thnekeruv hns iiriecte<l for hla hero u very 
noble type of the rn\*nllcr softening Into the man 
} of the ciditeenth century, niul ii»r his heroine. 
I one of tho suTt'fest women tliat ever bn'athett 
from caiuas or from Ksik since Itnfraclle painted 
1 nml ^ihakr^pearc wix»te,**-%S|iecf<TWr, 

*'Ti:e interest of * 3 !«Tnond* is In the mnin 
purch' human Interest ; liic hc.art of the storj* hn.s 
I'Cru the tlrst objerl of consiifrmtlon. It is more 
than anythin's a family Mory. The pleasuiv esunes 
from thodcM'lopincni nml tllsplaj* of chanictcr.** 
— iAffVyAVir/. 

*’Onee mere we feel that we have heforo nsn 
masculine and thoroughly ihidlsh writer, uniting 


the power of subtle nnaljRls, with a strong 
volition nml a moving eU>qucucc~nn cloqucnco 
I which has gained In richness and harmony. 
*Ksmond* must be read, not for its characters, 

; hut fbr its romantic plot, its spirited grouping, 
I and its many thrllllnc iittomnecs of tho niigiiisU 
of tho human hcavl.'^— .df/icnccuni. 

**Tlils is tho best work of its kind tbat has been 
published for many years. As a picture of tho 
social life and mnuners of English eocicty in the 
riduti of Queen Anne, it mii&t long remain iui« 
rivalled.*’— .-ff/fl#. 

"Tliere Is a higher lltemty power, and aklndllcr 
and truer humanity in this svork than in any of 
its author’s former productions.’* — Frater's 
^iaffazlne, 

•*Tlie story of the novel Is Ingenious, and very 
elegantly eonsttneted, and carried onward so ns 
to gmtiQr constant curiosity until tho end.**— 
Vxuminer^ 

•*As a work of art— in thought— in harmony— 
in finish— 'Esmond* ranks greatly above niiy- 
tliing which Mr.Thnekcrriy has yet proilnccd."— 
iiViftsft Qifurferfy, 


I 


Captivity of Russian Princesses in the Cau- 
casus : including a Seven ^lonths’ Residence in SliamiVs 
Seraglio, in the Years 1854-5. Translated from tlie 
Russian, by H. S. Edytauds. 

'n7f/i an aKf/icriftc Por/r«if oj Shamil^ a Plan of his IlousCy and a ilfo/). 

Post Svo, price 10s, Cr/, cloth. 


*' A hook than which there are few novels more 
iutorcsting. It i'* a rownucc of the Ctvucasus. 
Tho account of life ill the hoiKQufMiamli full 
nnd vtty oiitertntnlng; and of Shamil hlinbclf wo 
^■:c much.”— irxuwkier. 


**Tlie story is ecrlninly one of the most curious 
weUuvorer.d; It coiUnius the best popular notlco 
of the social jtollty of Shamil nnd tho manners of 
his people.”— /'#p«(/er. 

•‘The immillve is well worth remllng.**— 


Religion in Common Life. By William Ellis. 

Post Sro, price Is, €»(/. cloth. 

** X book nddrcsRcd to young people of tho i •*LessonsliirollllenlKeonomy fbryoiujgrcoplo 
upper ten tliousaud upon s'ocinl duties,"— | by a skilful lmiul.'’—/.*conoi;:irf, 
jAC(( 2 ;<i»er, 1 


The Sea Officer’s Manual; heiny a Com- 

pendium of the Duties of a Commander; Rirst, Second, 
Diird, and Fourth Officer; Officer of the ^VatcJl; and 
3Iidshipman in the Mercantile Navy. By Caftaih A. 
Paiush, of the East India Merchant Service. 


'Second Edition, Small Post Svo, price 5s. cloth. 
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UEW WOE-KS OIT INDIA AND THE EAST- 

Personal Adventures during the Indian Rebel- 
lion, in MoJiilcund, Futteghur,' and Oiide. By "W. 
Edwabds, Esq.j B.C.S. 


Third Edition, 

*' For toncliinj 5 Incidents, liair-hrcadlli 'scjijpes, 
nnd the pntlios or stiflierini; iilmoat Incredible, 
tlu3rc has appeared notliiiig like this little book of 

f crsonnl ndvcnttirca. For the first time we seem 
0 ronllzo the magnitado of the nflilctions which 
have bcrallcn our unfinppy countrymen in the 
East. The tcrrlhio drama cornea before us, and wo 
lire by turns bewildered wltli horror, slang to 

fierce imlignatioii. and molted to tears 

Wo have hero a tale oraullbring micU as may have 
been cciunUcd.but never surpassed, ThCho real 
adventures, which no effort of the imagination 
can surpass, will find n sympathising public,**-- 
At/tenttam, 

'*&[r. Edwards's narrative is one of the most 
deeply Intorostlng episodes of a story of which 
the least striking portions cannot he rpud tvithout 


Post Bvo, price 6s. cloth. i 

emotion. lie tells his story with simplicity and \ 
manliness, nnd it bears the impress of that > 
o.'irncst and unnfi*cctcU rcvorcncc to the will and 
hand of Qod, wlilch vws tlio htny and comfort | 
of many other hravo hearts/’— G»ard<o», ! 

'* TJio narrative of 31r. Edwards’s milfcriiig nnd ; 
escapes Is full of interest; It tells many a pAinful ■ 
talc, hut it also exhibits a man patient nnucr nd« I 
versity, and looking to the God; and Father of us 
all for guidance nnd support/'— A’rrieir. 

* Among tliti stories of lm!r*hrcadtii escapes In ; 
India thiK is one of the most interesting and ; 
louchinK/'— Jfjtiwjfnrr, } 

“A fascinating little book/’— A'hf/owttf Ifcpfcw. | 

" A vciy tonclniig narrative/’— Xff, Gazette. 

** No account of it can do it justlco/’‘~&7o6c. 


The Chaplain’s Narrative of the. Siege of 
Delhi. By the Rev. J. E. W. Roiton, Chaplain to 
the Delhi Field Force. 


Post 8wo, with a Plan of the City and Siege Works, price 10s. Cd, cloth. 


" Mr. Hatton’s woi-k commends itself to ns as n 
cionr, sticcliict. nnd most Instrnetlro iinrrntlrc of 
the siege of Delhi. It brings vividly before us the 
scones nnd dread realities of inilltni'y life In the 
encampment before the bclenKncrcd city, nnd 
makes ns familiar with many liUcrcsting events 
wl/leh find no place in the usual military dc* 
spatches/’— 06«ffrrcr. 

" AVo shall i*ejolr*j if the 'Cliaplnln’s Narmttvo* 
reawakens nUontioii to tiic Incoinpnrnblo merits 
of the army oT Delhi ; nnd wc think It Is well cal- 
culated to do Ko, being a nimpic and touching 
statement, which benra the Iniprcas of truth in 
every wora. It has this ndvnningo over the ac- 
counts uliich havcyctbeciipublishcd, that it sup- 
plies 801110 of those personal niiccdutes and 
minnto details whicii brlngtliuovoiits home to the 
underHlnudhig/*— 

"’TlicCliaplutn's Narnvtivo' is rcinarkalrtc for 
itsplclurcH of men In amoral nnd ndiglous aspect, 
during tlic progress of n hni’assing siege and 
srlicn suddenly stricken down by the cnoniy or 
disease. . . . The book cuiitnins many anec- 
dotes e.’chibiting hiunnii iinturo under trying cir- 
cumstances, and not iinravoumbly standing the 
test: it presents a picture of tlio social and 
physical evils the gallant army of Detlii had tocu- 
conntcr. nnd It well cxliiblts tho incessant nature 
of tho iittncks made upon tlio key to its pusitiou,** 
■^Npeclator. , . . . 

"A rlnin unvarnisbed record of whnt came 
under a Field Ubnplnin’s dully observation* Our 


author is n sincere, hardworking, nnd generous 
minded man, nnd his u ork will bomost acceptable 
to tho CHciidH nnd rcintions of tlio many Ulmstlnu 
heroes whoso fate it tells, and to whoso Inter 
hours it alludc.s/’—XrtKfcr, , 

"A book which has value ns n careful nnrrattro 
hy nil eye wUnp.sM of ono of the most Mtrriiig 
episodes of tho iiidinn campaign, nnd interest as 
uii earnest record by a Clmstinn miuUtor of 
somo of tbo most touching f cenes whicli can como 
under observation/*— Xt/crorj/ Cazetie. 

•'TIio hpcciallty of Mr; Itotton’snarmtlrecon- 
slats in his testimony, not to tho reckless valour 
of oiir men when nctimily under flro: of t/iat no 
hardly reanlro to bo reminded; hut in liwcom- 
mcinomtlon of their steady conbtnncj' oiui cii- 
durance under privation, and the 
rrlluious earnestness which iiiiko inspired effort 
in the field, and resignation on tlio deathbed. — 

A close record of tho events of the siege, by an 
eye wltiirss.”— 7fa*a»i<«er, . - 

"TheinlUtary operations arc detailed wltii clctir- 
ncss, and the most coiisjdcuons deeds «f ii^rmsin 
nni fiilb' dccribed, "Wo have several dcalbbcd 
scenes.’*— ATcOMOMfsf, 

’’These pages arc full of matter which cannot 
fail to interest a largo number of readers of an 
classes, "—Cfo&c. . . 

"I'crbnp.s the most complete account or iiiat 
great military operation wiiichbnhyoi iippeureu. 
— Urffic. 


The Crisis in the Punjab. By Fbedebick H. Coopeb, 
Esq., C.S., Umritsir. 


Post Bvo, with Map, price 7s. Crl. cloth. 

•‘TImliwiU 1< full of tcrrililB Intercut. Tliennr- i “Oncof llic me.! tiitercsttnanml eiitrltetl tjc")^ 
r.itlvo is written wltii vigour and earnest np'is, } whicii liavo sprung out of the sepoy niuiiMJ* 
and Is full of tbe most tragic interest/’— Qlole, 

A'conomiVf. I 
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NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

Continued. 


Eight Months^ Campaign against the Bengal 
Sepoys, during the Mutiny, 1857. By Colonel Geokqe 
BoueciiieBj O.B., Bengal Horse Artillery. 

• lIWi Plans, Post 8i*o, price 7s. Grf. cloth, 

*'Co1«lIonKh1cr 1ms ^iren aright ninniy, fnlr« inlnenc^to1iUo\\*nnctions,nn<lncvcririth1io1A{n:; 
nw\ rorciblo statement of cvcnt«» nmt t)io rcnilcr praino fh>m tlio gnlUintdcctW of o\\\en.'*—Cntic, 
xviUtlcrlvo much plo.*isurc and iiiatriiction from **XonD who rcalb’dcslro to ho more thnn very 
paces,”— . mperllelnlly nrqimmtcd with iho rise nnd pro- 

*‘Col. Itonrchicr dc.scnlK^s the vnnotis opera- ;tresnorthcrGi>o1Uoiinay consider tlicir studies 
tioiis uith a modest forcctntiurss of self, ns complete until they luivo road Col. Bourchicr. The 
plensinc and ns mre ns Iherlcnr manly style in nicely cnemved plans from tho ColonoPs own 
Which they are nnrrotrd.”— I,<7rriir// (iasfttr. sketches confer nUditloiuil value ttpan his contri- 

”Co1.Bourchierrelnt«mhisndvrnture5ln A free Imtion to tho literature of tho Indian war.”— 
and graceful manner, never giving an undue pro- Ltaden 


Narrative of the Biission from the Governor- 
General of India io the Court of Ava in 1855. With 
Notices of the Country, Government, and People. By 
Cattain Henut Yule. Bengal Engineers. 

Imperial 8ro., mth 2*1 Plates (12 coloured), 60 Woodcuts, and 4 Maps. Eleganilt/ 
bound in cloth, with gill edges, price 2/. 1 2s. Crf. 

•'A stately volume in corgeons golden embers. 

Such a biX>K is in our Umes a rorlty. 1..:in;e. 
massive, and henutltul In itself, it Is illnst rated 
hy a sprlukUng of clemnt woodcuts, and hy a 

series ufadmlrahle tinted lithographs 

M*e have rend It pith curiosity and gratitlcntlon, 
ns a frc.sh, full, and luminous rcpoit upon tho 
condition of one of tho most interest in? dhisions 
of Asia beyond the <?niices,”--AfJiea<r«m. 

"Captain Vulo has tironght to his narrative a 
knowledgo of many things, which la tho nmiii 
help to oh«ers'nti<m. He ha.s a taste in nrclii- 
lecture, art, and the cogunto sciences, n.s well ns 
much information oii the hi«>tory and religion of 
the Burmese. • « . Ilia description of these 


The Autobiography of Lutfullah, a Mohame- 

dan Gentleman, %oith an Account of his Visit to England. 
Edited by E. B. EASTmcK, Esq. 

Third Eilition, Sntall Post Bvo. Price 5s, cloth. 

"Thanh you, Mnushl LutMlnh Khaiii Wo "Tlds is tho freshest and most orlginnl work 
have read your book with wonder and delight, that it has been our good fortune to meet uifh for 
Your adventures are more curious tlmiiyounro long. It bears cvcry'tmcoorhcingamostgenulno 
aware. • . . But your hook is cmotlyemking necuuutof the feennes and doings of tho author, 
foritsgenuinenoss. . . . The stoiy aid, m Tho whole tone of tlio book, the turn of every . 
its degree, to some sort of undcrstniidliig of tho thought, tho association of ideas, tho allusions, 
Indian insurrection. Tho adventures of Mun^hi ore nil fresh to the English reader; it opens iip n 
Lutfullah, however strange, are of less interest now vein, and many will ho astonished to ffnd 
than his views and oplntona. Tho flrst tolls us howriohavelnit is. Lutfullah is hy no means an 
chiclU* of an individual, tho others present to us ordinary specimen of his race. . • . Evorj'thing 
nracc. Frofessor Enstwlck has donoa grateful whichcontrihutcstogivousnrightimdorstandiug 
sorvico in making known this valuahlo volume.”— of tho character of our Indian subiccts is of im* 
Athenaum. portnneo; in this light wo consider LutfnUnh’s 

” Read flftyrvolumcs of travel, and n thousand autobiography no less valuable than entertaining, 
imitations of the Oriental novel, and yon ^vlU not It gives, too, n feu’ indications of the character 
get the Unronr of Eastern life and thougiit, or tho wo hear in tho eyes of tho natives.”— E'eonotnisf. 
zest of its romance, so porfectly as in Lutrullah's "Thisvciitnbicantobiognipliy.readalike nmix- 
hook. The book, to ho appreciated, must be rend tnro of the Life and Advonturo of Gil Bias, with 
^in tho drstto the last pngo.”—Z<c<{(/cr. those of tho Three Calendars. . • . Everyone 

"This is a rcmarknhlo hook, Wo havo onto- who is interested in tho present state of matters 
ihiogrnphlcsin nbuudnncoot EnglislimGii.Frcneh- in India should rend Lutfollnh’s owm account of 
men, and Germans ; but of Asiatics and Mnhomo- himself and his people, ns well ns their peculiar 
tans, few or none. . • . As the autobiography aid general feeling towurds tho Feringoos.”— 
of a Mahometan muUa, it is in itself siucularly C/oAc. 

interesting. As tho observations of nu eye- **H is readable, iiistmctivo. and entertaining, 
witness of our Indian possessions and our policy nnditismustcrciUtnbletoUsuuthor.”— jSuturday 
and proceedings in tho peninsula, it possesses a iScricir. 

vnlueofits own, quite distinct ftom any Kiiroponn ** As an autobiography, tho book isvery curious, 
memorials on tho same subjects.”— ^Yanefarc/, It bears tho strongest resciublanco to GiLBlns of 

anything wo havo ever read.”— irpcctfi*"^ , v' 


I things.cspecinlly of tho antiquities, arc not only 
enriuns in themselves, but lor tho speculations 
they open up as to origin of tho Burmese stylo, 
and thusplcndour of tho empire, centuries ago.”— 
S/ rctntor* 

•* Captain Y nlc, in the preparation of tho CTlcndiil 
volmnchcforons.ltasavailcii himself of tho labours 
of those who preceded him. To all w'ho arc desirous 
of possessing the best and fullest account that 
has ever l»een given to the public, of a great, and 
i hitherto nine knmvn region of the globe, tho 
interesting, eonscientious, nudwcll-writton work 
1 of Captain Ynlo will have a deci> interest, whllo 
1 to thepoUtienl economist, gcogrnpUcr, and mcr* 
chant u willbe Indispensable/*— AxomtHcr, 
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NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND TPIE EAST— 

Continued. 

Life and Correspondence of Lord Metcalfe. 
By John William Kate. 

New and Cheap Edition, in 2 Vols., Small Post Bvo, with Portrait, price 12s, cloth. 

ircscnt (Iny. Tlilii reriacd ctlltlon has several 


'* Lord ^fotcairo possc.ssc(l cxtrnonllnniT onpor> 
tunUics of innkint; himself ncqnnlntcd wltfi tho 
native character* and of estimating at correct 
value tho nature of tho tenure iiy tvhich our 
Indian possessions were held: and at the present 
time svo can value more highly the great prncUcnl 
discernment of one whose fortune it tvns to be 
laughed at by tho smtcrhcinl, because he believed 
In the insecurity of our Indian empire. Some 
additions which iiavo been made to the present 
volumes* place in a strong light tho sagacity and 
good sense of Lord Metcalfe. . . . Tho present 
demand for a now edition is a suinclcnt common* 
datton of a work which has already occupied tho 
highost rank among biographies of the great men 
of modern times,*’— Ofcscrrcr, 

** A new and revised edition of the life of one 
of the greatest and purest men that ever aided 
in governing India, Tltc new edition not only 
places a very instntcilvo l>ook within the reach of 
a greater number of persons, but contains new 
mattorof tlin utmost value and interest.*'— CHftc. 

**Oiio of the moat valuable biographies of tho 


Fresh passages of iiigli interest, now first inserted 
from nmong Lord :Mutcnlfe*s papers, in which his 
clear prescience of tlic dangers that threatened 
our Indian empire is remarkably shown, Loth in 
size and price the new edition Is a great improve- 
ment on the original work.**— A’cenomuf. 

*' Mr.Kaye'a life of Lord Metcalfe isaworktoo 
well knctum to neetl an extended notice; hutthcre 
is something to bo said lor this rcpublicatlon. It 
is an edition revised with care and Judgment. 
Mr. Knyohas Judiciously condensed that portion 
of hla original w'ork which relates to the earlier 
career of tho great Indian statesman. Another 
improvement in the tvork will he found in the 
aucmcntatlon of that part setting forth Lord Met- 
calfe's views of the insecurity of our Indian empire. 
The insecurity which cast a gloom over Metcalfe's 
predictions has been fearfully veritlea by tho 
events of 1S57."— 

** A much improved edition of one of the most 
interesting political biographies in £ngiUh 
literature."— A’af/onal Setiew. 


The Life and Correspondence of Sir John 
Malcolm, G.C.B. By John William ICate. 

Two Volumes, -Bvo. With Portrait. Price BBs. cloth. 

sjiWt or Arthur WcUeslrarrnnstUrousli the hook.” 
— 

"Thoroughly ngrccablc/instructlvc reading,"— 
WtftmUuter Jlecietc, ^ „ 

"A very valuable contribution to our Inuian 
literature. Wc recommend it strongly to all who 
de.siro to Icnrn something of the liistory of 
British India,"— AVioQKarfcrfylZww, 

"Air. Kfiyc’s biography isatoncea;co&trioutioa 
to the history of dur policy and dombilon in tbs 
Bast, and a worthy memorial of one of those wise 
and large hcartcii men whose energy and prin- 
ciple have made Bnglaud great."— Qsar- 
terly JUceietr, 


"Tlio biography is replete wdth interest and 
information, deserving to be perused by the stu- 
dent of Indian history, and sure to recommend 
itself to tiio general reader.**— ^fAcuanm. 

"One of the most interesting of tho recent 
biographies of our great Indian statesmen,**— 
I^ational Ileclew, 

" This book deserves to participate In tho popu- 
Inrlty which it was the good fortune of Sir John 
Malcolm to enjoy .**—,Bdiii 6 Kr/ 7 A Ilevietc. 

" Air. Kayo has used his maicrinis well, and has 
written an interesting narrative, copiously illus- 
trated with valuable documents.*'— Aaramfncr. 

"There are a great many matters of general 
interest In theso volumes. Kot a little of tlio 


The Parsecs : 

and Customs. 


their History, Religion, Manners, 
By Dosabhot Fbamlee. 


An acceptable addition to our litemtuw. It 
gives information Viiilch many will bo glad to 
bav'e carefully gathered together, and formed into 
a shapely w’holc."— Jb'coKonitat. 


Government 


Post Bvo, price lOs. cloth. 

"Our author's account of the inner life of tho 
Bnrscos will bo road with interest,**— Baifj/AViw. 

" A very curious nnd well wiittcu book, a 
young Barsco, on the manners aud customs of 
his own race.**— A^altonal Seview, 

Suggestions Towards the Future 
of India. By Habhiet Mabtikeaii. 

iS'econc^ Edition, Eomy 8w, j?ricc 5s, cloth, 

“As tho work of an honest able writer, these I understanding, neither obscurednor enfeebled by 
Suggestions are well worthy of attention, and no I partj’ prejudice or personal sclAshncss. At o ror- 
doubt they will generally be duly appreciated,"— I dJalw recommend all wlio are in search or tpe 
Observer, I truth to peruse and reperuso these pages. — 

"Genuine honest utterances of a (dear, sound i J?aily2fews, 

British Rule in India. By Harriet Marteiear. 

Fifth Thousand. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

"A goofl compendium ot n great snla'cct.”— I “ A succinct and comprciicnsire volume."— 
Mattanal Eevim. I Leaser. 

A rcllalfle class-book for examination iu the history of British India. 
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^?:^CIT3T, EX.X)EK jVIOD CO, 


NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

Contimetl. 

i The Defence of Luclmov) : a SiArF-OiTicER’s DL\.nY. 
; By Capt- Tiios. E. WILSO^•, IStli Bengal N. L, Assistant- 
I Adjutant-General. 

i Sixth IVtousand. With Plan of the Itesidene^. Small post Si’o., price 2s. 6rf. 

'• rnnflonicrt nml ulmrlo, tlic «lnry Is, ncvcrllip- the nature of tlint uu'IcrsronnA contest, nnoii the 
mi cUxiucut out*. This n iinrriitlvo not to rcMiUorxriilchtliDfntouftliobclcrutiicrcdcnrrison 
Ik* laid dui^nuntU the InytUiK* lifts been remU**-^ cspf^cliilly itepemled.*Ws'xai»inrr.' 

^ ... ... ••Wcromtmwl the Sinff-oniecr’s Diary for Us 

; “The Staff-Oniccr s Diary U siniplo midhrlef, unostentnt Ions rt-lntlun of facts, rcconled with a 
and has n syceiftl Interest, innsmuch ns It jsiresn dcttrec of distiucitie.ss that vouches for the nu* 
t fhUer nc'^oum than we iinve elsewhere icen «f thentleity of the writer’s Btntcmciit,**— J*rw. 

* those oreralUms which were the chief human “The 8tnfr>onieersti|m1!cH exact inllUnrs'lnfor* 
Wfnns of s.’ilvation to nur friends in I.iieVnow. tQntionwiUibrcvityniidiUstlnctiicss/’^G/o&e. 

The :*tntr*utUecr hrlnfts home to us, by his dcintts. 


Tiger-Shooting in India. By Lieutenant William 
Rice, 25th Bombay N. I. 

Super Jlogal Sro. iri/A Tirclvc Plates in ChromaAtthography, 21s. cloth. 

**Tlie^c adventures, told lii Imnd'otnc larsc arc very '‘alimblo accessories to the narrative; 
print, with spirited clirotno>liiho*.;niphn to iUtis* they have wonderful spirit and frcshncbs.**— 
1 rate tiiein, make the volume bctuir ui ns p|e.aKaut <t7o6e. 

muUin? ns miy record «f s|*ortliu: nchtevemeais “.V pood volume of wild sport, nbontidlnt; In 
Meha\oerertnkenlnhftnd.”— adventure, and handsomely lUustmtcd with 
“A remnrKnM^* iitcft*inut Ixtok of adventures coloured plates fVom spirited dcsigus by the 
duriiic several se.nMius of ‘larse ^amo* hunttni; nuihor,“-*A*Jrti75f«cr, 
in llajpootann. The twelve cltromoditho^'nphs 


The Commerce of India loith JEkirope, and its 

Political Effects. By B. A. Irving, Esq. 

Post Si'P, price 7s. Gf/. cloth, 

“ 3Ir. Irrlns's worl; 1. Hint of n nu\n thoronclily I book of llic nrosrrMs nna \-icl»sltnilcs of European 
Tcnicd In hi. Miljcct, It I. n hl^lurlcnl hand- I trade tnth India."— Econoinltf. 

Views and Opinions of Brigadier- General 

Jacob, C.B. Edited by Captain Levtis Pellt. 

Demy Si-o, price 12s. cloth. 


**Tlie stntesm.ftiillkc views and broad opinions 
cnmiciatediutblsworkw’uuhlconuuiuidnttcutton 
under any circllm^tanecs. but comliu; (Tom one of 


ncnunintancc with tho 'Views and Opinions of 
Geucml Jacob.*”— Cfo6c, 

“This Is t ruiy n ff nilant and soldierly book : very 


such experienco mid mithorlty they nro doubly Xnpicnsh in its selDconfldoncc, in its capital 
valuable, mid merit tho coiUiidcr.vtioii of Icgis* reuse, mid In Its devoteduesv to professional 
latorsmut]>uliticians.”— &*«». honour and the public Rood. TliobooK shonldbe 

“The facts In this book nro worth lookluc nt. studl^lhy nil whonroliitorcstcd in tho choice of 
If the rcaacr desires to take a peep Into tho lnic> n new govcriimcxit for Xudln,*’— Dai/y iVVirs. 
rior or tho nitnd of n great man, let him nmko 

Papers of the late Lord 3Ietcalfe. Selected and 

Edited by J. "W. Kate. Demy Sco, price ICs, cloth, 

" Wo commend this voluino to nil persons who I spcculntlvo sagacity of nphilosopbienl statesman, 
like to study Stmo papers, In which the nractient { Ko Indian library siiould be without lt.“—Pre;s. 
scuso of n man of tuo world is joined to tho | 

The Life of Mahomet and History of Islam to 

the Era of the Hegira. By William Muir, Esq., Bengal 

Civil Service. Txoo volumes Si’o, price 32s, cloth, 

"The most perfect life of 3Inhomct In tho I it cannot fhll to bo eagerly perused by all persons 
Encllshlniittnngc, or perhaps In any other. • • .{ having any preteusious to uistoricnl Knou'lcdgo.” 
The work la at once learned and interesting, and | — O&serrer. 


AN^OlfKH KI) TIV 


MR. RTJSKIN’S WORKS ON ART. 


The JSlcmenls of Drnwhifj. i 

Second Jiditiun, Crown Sva, With llUixtrninin^ drawn ly (he Author. ' 
Price Ik. Cil., cloth. 

i ' 

} “Th** ftri* rlrnrlrftn'l fullr hi** <lMrn: rn I ? r»*n’^’n'.S f».r nnr wj .•> r^r* 

I lij»* Mril-r rxrrn**'^ ny* !»» rr. 1 i r» |*t /iit i.t r.,*is?frf»! ‘riTi^ry, fin'! w 

i >»> •Un|'!i'ntn! tn'-nn^. *1*1** y»I»' !** t 

\tAxv\f* i* fnllof I tr^\:h* I*. al c;.r!r.» I ‘ 

j ** \Vn rlmn II,!* br>f,v w |th n Ims « M iwt!rM-'!!T« r.r;'j iin5‘r«’iStrr.*'— /.iVriir/ 

I n»4h*n< >«H*nr.!r* ft iitn^trr, t iMj #11* »At:t f 

[ or nrt Ivtnrh f.trth tM* *.t<‘>rkii«n * **ll.*^ tr.r^l Rr,»l f-n tl-.c 

ri)n«rn«<.**— ,fr/.rr/rii-i, { »♦*!’* *rs l.fi* •’ter €••».*: iiRd''rcnrRv*.i''e/‘— 

, It V 111 b*' f.itiM'l iioi only ft'j lntftt(l^!,> Vfftt, } 


Modern Painters, YoL 7T^ On Mountain 
JJemtt^, ! 

Jptperial fir/i, TUrhf^ftrt Hhistrntlnnr. rrgrarrd tm Sfcel, ard * 

1 to drawn Ajf tL< Anthttr* Prlrc *2/. lUv, cloth, 

vi*luTn*-«f ?!r. |Vi**AJrriie!«?r»rnt«» • an Artltt. !% tin skw . 

tr«rVn Irr-.it of rr.'iMfttAtn M.»t , vT^lcn.*’— .‘/'’(•♦•j/'.'r. ' 

ft*. Ifn«!h thf* J:iTu{fr4 In ji »* ! f.>nrt.*i tt.lnfr.'' trti.r* firOi rr • 

wf aJortv** IhJTU inotuitAlii* ftfit lUrif ‘ i»» M:*! j ntknt <J**rTa- 

i>ir!»r!n! rrj ‘ri'r •In^Mlnr f** v»iyof . tlnn*, itn I . . » fr.irh % > 

In* Mjlo, tiio iM'jiriy *)mTtvthir taath Ml f.«fr.'*of J wnirrl* rv R-vtJ<*nal |o**m*i- a, Hm!!* toenr , 
nnttiml iJjo |-njri:*wf!t of t !• tUitMta* \ >:'roof bn MrlM>>7Tr''T.t,**— /-^tf^'r*v » 

1 1 * 11 !* form lfTr*!*!Ui5" nitrnr!'onV*— /o*<ry.%Vrf. I •'Mr. lio'nmt* ll.-ti.'j*: n: Rn'llh«:tfi.t- ' 

•*C*««*!*lrm! n« All IHii*tr^i«'*Uo|«nr.r,u,!*i*tM‘ | nnA>rn)n;\trilrr on nitnro 
inn*! n*:M!rfcMU»'whlrhMr.lfcn*b!uljft\3fAti*»nf4. * art, aaln.*- latent t4.:env lnn'‘»‘neo ly tLe r'*‘.of • 
•flif r4a!«‘*ni»4 n«»***lciit*nrr th.ftiv'*, Arnlinrttt !r y’onnc Arti»u vh'./R! MU* cuaalry can — • * 

iniftK'roa* UiamIik* of tiioMatasn fwrm \tT tl.r ^ A<i:a&:.j//.*rirc. ! 

ftiiiJior, y\ lalcli rrvtc Jlr. Utwl.m l*j 1-? ottomlajly ‘ 


Modern Painters, Vol. III. Of Many Thinys. 

With Jiiyhtren JUmtrations draxrn hy the. Author, and cnyrared on Steel. 
Price .ISs. cloth. 


*• Every otm vlio cam nV/nt nftlnre, «r pcrtiy^ 
or ihe Mory c,f Itiiman ilrTrloj.mi wl—rtrry oiio 


flfbt^rnrrnt. !i tbo hlzl;»“*t nml ino«t rtriUn? 
rrliif nr^ or i?jo nntl.or'it ftMIliiri tLat Ka* >cs 


ivltolm* n nni;*’ of lUcrniiire or * b*Hn /.roffrr. 

l!n't«oinrt]tln>: ihM In fjr Llai in ilalj Tv.iiatr.'*— *'.111,11 1* t»» !rs In-; 


Vin rrnfl th*i for 

th*'Si^<-lTr«, Thry tvlil fill'! It ivcll vri-rth aeartftil 


rrrH*nl,*'— j:*'c*etr. ^ .. 

•*TI;lji \TorK I* rmuieiil^ *’jrrr«!lve, fn!l o 
tlimuht*, tf brSni.nnt ffr^enrMone of ret 


©fnetr 

fC«l»T7. 


tyrtfninfttr iueirir, 

“Sir. K«*k!n U lit iK>**r**lon of a rWr nntl 
pf'iirtnitlnz mind; lir 1* uiidfMnMy rnirtlcnl In 

111* fitmlfimrnlnl iden*; full of tbe CcrpfU I 

rnv’rrrncc for nil tlmt niip(*aMi to Mm lirautiful . ni;d rlo«|Tifnt moral nnllcatiua of tLcia.’-*-*rB’ 
nnd holy. III* «lylfi I*, n* itnuni, elenr, holil, rary. • Qir/xrfrrfy /.’rr/^r. 

Mr, IltisUlii Is wiu Ilf ihc llril wntrra vT lUe “.Mr, J:n*blnha*dc?’crvr*liy veon for iJifn'rlfn 

* plar'* In tne first rant of ann'i'm wriior* njta 
“The iireacn; volume, viewed nv n literary* thoiheoio’orihofttiaarts/’— Ac/rr/tci^frirr. 


Blodern Painters. Yols. I. and II. 


Imperial Svo. Vol. I., 5th Edition, ISs. cloth. 

Price 10s, Crf. cloth. 


Vol. IT., 4th Edition. 


**A senerons nnd ItnpaasIonM review of the 
works of llvlnsp.vintcrA. A hearty luicl earncm 
wot k, full of deep thoiicht, nnd dwelorlR? grent 
nnd striking truths In nrW—CrUirk Qnorterlu 
Hrvletr, 

** A very catmordlnnry nnd dellchtful lK>ok, fnll 
of tmth nnd poodnes*, of power luid beauty,**— 
north linCiih JtrrUte, 
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*• 3Ir. Rn«kln*s work will send Ih** painter mors 
Ihnii ever to the study of nature; will train men 
who have idwn>8 l>*'ftn deliehted spwtM®2*,^ 
nature, to he al»o attentive observers. ‘ « 

will Jrnrii to ndtnirc. nnd incrcndwlrcrjnfij 
how tocritlclsA ; ihii*npublicwiUboeuacateu. — 
Jitaekvootl*9 Jlayasine, 


S3j6cTII, EX-DES AJSTE CO. 


WORKS OK MR. mjSKm— continued. 

I 

The Stones of Yenice. 

Complete in Three Volumes, Imperial 8bo, viith Fifty-three Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts, drawn by the Author. Price Si. 15f. Sd., cloth. 

EACH TOLDME MAT BE IIAB SEEAEATBLT. 

Vol. I. THE POUITOATIONS, ■with 21 Plates, price 27. 2s. 2nd Edition. 
Vol. n. THE SEA STORIES, ■with 20 Plates, price 27. 2s. 

Vol. in. THE PALL, with 12 Plates, price 17. 11s. 6<7. 


“ Tho * Stones of Tcnlco * is tbo prodnetion of an 
caniest,rGlit;lou8,prosvcssive,nnu informed mind. 
Tlic nntiior of this essay ou nrohitcetnro hns con- 
densed it into a poetic npprehensiouj tho fruit of 
avo of God, and delight in nntnres ahnoivledgc, 
lore, and Just estimate of art; a holding fast to 
fact and repudiation of hearsay; an histoHo 
hrendth. and a fearless challenge of existing social 
problems, w’hose union u’O know not where to And 
paralleled.**— 5j)cefafor. 


** This book is one which, perhaps, no other man 
eontd have written, and one for which the world 
ought to be and will bo thankful. It is in the 
highest degree eloquent, acute, stimnlating to 
thought, and fertile in t^nggestion. It will, wo 
are convinced, elevate taste and intellect, raise 
the tone of moral feeling, kindle benevolence 
towards men, and Increase the love and rear of 
God.**— r/mes. 


The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 

Second Edition, with Fourteen Plates drawn by the Author. Imperial 6vo. 
Price 17. Is. cloth. 


"By 'Tlio Seven Lamps of Arehltcetnre.’ we 
niiAeratand Mr. llnskln to menu the Seven tunda- 
tnentnl and onvdinnl laws, the ob»crTnnee of and 
ohcdlence to which are Indispensahloto tho arch)* 
loot, who would desrn-o tho name. Tho politielnn, 
the moralist. the divine, will find In It ample store 
of Instmcttve matter, as well as the artist. Tlio 
anthor of this work helonss to a class of thinkers 
of whom wo have too few omonsst us."— 
Examiner. 


"Mr. Enskln’s hook hears soitnmlstakeahly the 
marks of keen and neeurato observation, of n true 
and subtle jndBmeut and refined sense of beanty, 
joined with so much earnestness, so noble n sense 
of the purposes nnd hnsfness of art, and such a 
command of rich nnd clowlng lansunge, that it 
cannot bnt toll powerfully in prodnelngn more 
rdigtous view of the uses of archlteoturc, nnd n 
deeper insight into its artistic principleB,"— 
Guarctian, 


Lectures on Architecture and Painting. 

With Fourteen Cuts, drawn by the Author. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 
Price 8s. 6d. cloth. 


** "Mr, Knskin*s lectures— clpancnt, graphic, and 
impassioned— exposing and ridiculing somo of the 
vices of our present system of building, and 
exciting his hearers by strong motives of diity nud 
pleasure to attend to architecture— aro very 
BUccQssfui.**— ifconoin tsf. 


** TTe conceive it to bo impossible that any intel- 
ligent persons could listen to the lectures, how- 
ever they might differ from the Judgments asserted, 
and from the general propositions laid down, 
without an elevating Influence and an aroused 
eDthnBuism»'*-^pecfafor, 


The Political Economy 

*'A most able, eloquent, nud well-timed work. 
*Wo hail It with satisfaction, thinking it calculated 
to do much practical good, nnd wc cordially recom- 
mend it to our readers.**- irif acM. 

*'Mr. Iluskin*s chief purpose is to treat the 
artist's power, and tho art itself, ns items of the 
world's w'caltn, and to show how these may he 
best evolved, produced, accumulated, nud dis- 
tributed.**— 


of Art. Price 2s. &d. cloth. 

••TTe never quit Hr. Uuskin without being the 
better for what he 1ms told us. nnd therefore wo 
recommend this little volume, like all his other 
works, to the perusal of our readers.*’— £ccnoi»fsf. 

**Thi8 hook, daring, ns it is, glances keenly nt 
principles, of which some are among tho articles 
of ancient codes, while others are evolving slowly 
to thellght.**— Zeeder. 


Notes on the Pictures in the Exhibition of 

the Royal Academy, ^-c., for 1858. By JoHit Rtokin. 

Fifth Thousand! Svo, price One Shilling. 

A Portrait of John RusTcin, Esq., Engraved ly 
K. HoIjLj from a Eraioing by Geouqe Richmosd, 

Prints, One Guinea ; India Proofs, Two Guineas. 
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mSCELLANEOXJS. 


ANNALS OF BRITISH LEGIS- 
LATION, A Cr,Assini:n Scmmauv 
or PAiiLiAsir-XTAiiY I'Aviins. K:L 
by Proftissor Lj:osh Lta'j. The 
yearly issue consists of 1,000 paijes, 
super royal Svo, and the Subscrip- 
tion is Two Guineas, payable in 
advance. TIjo Twenty - seventh 
Part is just issued. 

''A ficrlrn Hint If It !to nUvnyii inftnfti;c4 n< i 
Jt now la by rror'*Mtfir L^'vl.lnai nn loni:Mt»ii*re | 
rcmulna n liOKl^ntiiro in (iront liritnlit. Tlir^n 
Annnlanro to clvo ihccMAr<nrQ of work Uono nml 
Informritton pirncrud for the Htntn diirlnt; cnoh i 
Iri^iHlntfvo yr.ir, n nutnrnnry tlfnrrlptUmof rvery i 
AoltmaaiMt, n nlttrnt ortho vital fneta ooutnliicfl 
In ci'cry llliio Hook InauriLntidornll duciimonta 
minting tu tho vubUo bu«lnoaH of tUo country* 
Thfl aenpR will live. wJillo jjrncnttlona of torn die* 
if it ?fo rtminfninca In Ita old nso nanMyandna 
conaclontluualy It U now in ita yoath/*^ 
JSxumiHer, 

*‘Tho lilrn wna mlmlmblo, nor ilopa two wren* 
linn fall aliort <irtho To nrenmrIiRh tliJn 

cIlbctlvcly.niKlntthCFnino timo hrlcl1y«wtta nut 
nil may tnak ; blit J'rofcH«or Jscvl lina iiiidcrtAKcu 
It wltli nroat Rticcran. The work ia W'Cntiitlljrn 
euldn. It will aatlAfy tbo^o iioraoua who refer to 
it merely for ;;p!irml imnwara, whlln It ivill direct 
the rescareU of oUirra \vUo 5Q liivcatlgAtlona take 
ft wider rttn«o.”— vlfAcaffKw* 

ANTIQUITIES OF ICERTCH, 
Av» Researcups is Tim Cnt- 
aiEiius Bospuouns. By I)nsa\s 
McPhersos, Sr.D., of the illadras 
Army, P.R.G.S., M.A.I. Imp. 4to, 
■rn'tli Fourteen Plates and numerous 
lllustmlions, including Eight 
Coloured Fac-Similcs of Relies of 
Antique Art, price Two Guineas. 

'•It ia a volume wlifcli dcacn'ca the cnrcfbl 
attention of every atudent of clnMalcal antiquity* 
Ho one can full tu bo plmscil with* n work wblvb 
baa BO much to attract the eye and to gratliy tbo 
love of beauty and clcanuce lu design. • • . . 
Tlio book Is got up with great care and tnntc* 
mill forma one of tlio Imiid^iumcat worka tliatlmro 
recently taauiHl froin the £nsUsU presa."*-* 
SatunlQy jBecicte. 

WESTGARTH'S VICTORIA, 

AND Tim Austbalias Gold Mixes 
IN 1857. Post Svo, with Maps, price 
10s. Gd. cloth. 

“Mr. Wcatgarth has produced a rcIlaWo and 
readable book well stocked with Iniormatlon. and 
pleasantly iiitorancracd with Incidents of travel 
and views of colonial life. It Is clear, acnslblc, 
und suRgc8tlve.**’-:jf/rtfnfp»fa. 

" A lively account of the moat wondcrfblhltof 
colonial experience that the world's Jilatory has 
furnl8hed.''**JE.'^affllner^ 

“'Wo think I'lr, Westaarth's book much the 
host ivhlcli has npnenreu on Australia bIqco the 
g^at crisis In its Ui8tory.'*-*^af«rday Jiecleto, 

“A rational, vigorous, illustratiro report upon 
tho progress of the sroatest colony lu Austmlia.** 
•^Leader, 

“The volume contains n large amount of 
statisttcal and praotlcnl intormation rclatlug to 


■Victoria."— iSpccfafor, 


TAULER’S LIFE AND SERMONS. 
Translated by Miss Susanna Wink- 
woisrii, "Wilh a Preface by the 
J’ev'. Charles Kinoslet. .Small 
4to, printed on Tinted Paper, and 
bound in Antique Style, with red 
edges, suitable for a Present. 
Price ISs. 

•* Miss Wlnkworth has done a service, not only 
I to clittreli hlmory and to llteratfire, but to tkoie 
I who Acek sliitpfe and Iruc-hrarted devotional 
I rfnding.or who desire to kindle their own piety 
through the rxamplc or rnUitly men, by prwhiclng 
I ft very ihAtnicttre, complete, ond ibicply Intcrcvl- 
I fng lue of Taiilcr,ond by glvingtousnl'OAsainple 
of Tnnb‘r'» sermons tasiefuby and vlgorotisly 
tmiislatcil."— daardian. 

“XodUferenee of nplnlcn can he felt as to the 
intrin*^Ie vnloe »f these sermons, or the ceneml 
interest nttncblng to this book. Tlic Sermons 
nro well selected,' and the translation czccUenl." 
•^Athenrrrtin, 

“The rcrinons are chler*yTcmarkAMe for their 
slmpleeaniesttiGi.it and dirvctncrs. The transla- 
tion K easy and good."— AYaffonnf Jicr/nv. 

“The sermons f>r Dr. John Tanlcr h.ive.DCrit, 
ami of the biKbest kind."-**Yin{i Quarterly, 


CHAMDLESS’S VISIT TO SALT 
LAKE i BEiNO A Journey across 
TUB PlAINS TO TUB MoR-MO.V 
SeTTLEJIUXTS AT UXAII. POStSVO, 

with a Map, price S^. cloth. 

“ Mr. Cltttudlcss is an Impartial observer of the- 
Mormons. Ho gives a full ucconut of the nature 
of the countn', the religion of tho Mormons, their 
covemment, fnstitntiuns, inomHty.and thc&liiso* 
f»r relationship of tho sexes, with its consc* 
ijurnccs,"— Critic, 

••Tliose who would understand wlwt Mor- 
moiilsm is can do no better than read this 
ftuthontir, though light ami lively voittxnc, — 
Leatler, 

It impresses the rcadcrn 8 raUlirul,”— 2 \ratio»nl 
Jlevletc. 

DOUBLEDAY’S LIFE OF SIR 
ROBERT PEEL. Two volumes, 
Svo, price ISs. cloth. 

•• It Hn pood book or Its kind. . . 
worth rc.auing, fttid vety pleasantly and eensloiy 
wrllleii,"— S'at Krday Itetiev. 

"Till. Wosrnphy 1. » work of great merit, con- 

Rclentlousiy prepare, plain, cleaT,and practieony 
iiitcrcstlns.*^— Xcadrr. 

“ It la ft production of great merit, and wo Iiajl 
It as a most valuable contribution to economical 
ami statistical bcIcucc,"— D rifw^ Quarterlv, 

CAYLEY’S EUROPEAN REVOLU- 
TIONS OF 1648. Crmvn Svo, 

I price 6^. cloth. 

I “Mr. Cayley has evidently studied his subject 


“ To those who refer to these nn.ges for solid and 
guiding Information, they will prove moatvalu* 
nhle."— G/o6e. 

“Tho best book on tho suhlcot,"— Crif/c. 
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Quarterly. 

“ Two instructivo volumes."— ODrerew* 


S^riTH, ELDEK CO. 


]\IISCELLA2?E0US— conf?nwct7. 


BUNSEN’S (CHEVALIER) SIGNS 
OF THE TIMES > or. The D.ut- 
GERS TO EeLIGIOCS IilBERTT IX 
THE Presext Day. Tr.inslated by 
iGss SusAxx.v. 'Wixkavorth. One 
volume, Svo, price 16s. cloth. 

**A valunWo work by n man of consummate 
intellect, niut on n siibjcct ^eeoiul to uoue in 
interest ami tmwortance.”— PcoMomi*##. 

**I)r. Bunsen is iloln? seiaice.notoiilyto 
bis country but to Chrutumlom, by soutidiito an 
alarm touelunt; the datisrers to rcli>;ious liberty in 
111© present state of the world.**— Qwar- 
terly. 


THE COURT OF HENRY VIII.: 

BEIXG A SeEECTIOX OF THE 
Desfatches of SnB.vsTi.ut Gius- 
TIXI.VS, Vexeti.vx Ambass.vdor, 
1315-1519. Translated by Ravv- 
Dos Brovvx. Two vols., crown Svo, 
price 21s. doth. 


“ It Is scldoni that a jKico or i^cnninc old history 
is rcpKHlncod for us with os much cndcnce of 
raiustahinu and real loro of the suhjeet ns in the 
selection of despatches made and edited bj‘ Jlr. 
Batrdon Brown.'’— T/niM. 


"The despatches of Ginstlnian ftamish Tninnhio 
illnstrations of EnrlisU puUtlcs at a critical 
epoch.”— C/ohe. 


“Very tntcrcstlni; and snygestiro volumes.’’- 
Lrituh Qiiower/y Rerictr. 


“Hast ably edited."— Froscr’s dfofrarinr. 


PAYN’S STORIES AND SKETCHES. 
Post Svo, price Ss. Gd. cloth. 

".\volnmo of pleasant rcadinn, Somo of the 
papers have tme attic salt in them."— iiferury 
Gazrtte. 

“3tr. Pnyn is pay, spirited, observant, nnd shows 
no little knowledge of men and hooks.”— Feader. 

“.A most amusing volume, full of linmorous 
adventure audple3s:iat satire.”— Frew. 


STONEY’S RESIDENCE IN TAS- 
MANIA. Demy Svo, witU Plates, 
Cuts, and a Map, price 14y. doth. 

** A Plain nnd clear account of tbe colonies in 
Vanl)lemeii*8 Laud.”— A'A cm«ki7I. 

** A perfect guide-book to Ton Diemen's Land.** 
Sxatniner, 

"One of the most necnratcly dcsoriptiro books 
upon Van Diemen's Land that n*e remember to 
have read.**— A'w Qaorierfff» 

THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICUL- 
TURE ; esfeclw-et Tropical. 
By P. Loveli, PmLLiPS, M.D. 
Demy Svo, price 7s. 6rf. doth. 

** Tills TOlnmo shonld be in otcij fhrm-lionsc, 
and it >yould pay a landlord to present it to liis 
tenants.’ *— Cn t le. 

"Tills treatise contains nearly nil that is known 
of tbe sdcuco of nsriculture,** 7 “ 0 tscrrrr* 


FORBES’ (SIR JOHN) SIGHT- 
SEEING IN GERMANY AND 
THE TYROL. Post Svo, with 
Map and View, price 10s. Grf. doth. 

“ Sir John Forbes’s volnmo mily Jnstillcs it s title. 
Wliviwer he went ho visited sights, and has ren- 
dered a faithful and cstremeiy intcrcstlus acconnt 
of them.”— iiferory Gazette. 


CONOLLY ON THE TREATMENT 
OF THE INSANE. Demy Svo, 
price 14s. doth. 

"Dr. Conoliy has embodied in this work his 
experiences ortho new systcinot treating patients 
ttt llanwell Asylnm.”— Ecoiioraisf. 

“Wo most carucstly commend Dr. Conolly’s 
trentiso to all who arc Interested in the suhiect.” 
— IlVsfisiasfer Jferieir. 

ROSS’S ACCOUNT OF RED 
RIVER SETTLEMENT. OnevoL, 
post Svo, price 10s. Grf. doth. 

“’Tlie snbicct is novel, enrions.nnd not without 
interest, wnitc a strong sense or the teal obtains 
throughout.”— Siieefofnr. 

“Tho history of tho Red Eivcr Settlement is 
remarkttlde. if not nnliine, among coluniid 
records.”— tiferarF Gazette., 

“One of the most interesting of tho romances 
of clviUsation.”- 06»errer. 

ROSS’S FUR HUNTERS OF THE 
FAR WEST. Two vols., post Svo, 
with Map and Plate, 21s. doth. 

“A well written narmtlTO of most exciting ad* 
ventures.’*— GrmrrfiuH, 

"A narrative fiill of incident nnd dangerous 
adwnturc.**— LfieroPi^ Gazette, 

"Mr. Boss’s Toluincs Imvo nn liistorical vnlno 
and present interest.**— Gfo&r. 

"Mr. Boss’s volumes supply many particulars 
not To be roimd in Lt^wis and LTarko or ilcamo 
and Blehardson.”— Br/f Quarterly, 


RUSSO -TURKISH CAMPAIGNS 
OF 1828-9, By Colonel CnEs- 
KEV, K.A., D.C.L., P.B.S. Tliird 
edition. Post Svo, with Slaps, 
price 12s. doth. 

"’TIio only work on tho snldcet snited to the 
military remlcr.**— tTiiftert Serette Gazette. 

•• In a strategic point of >1ow tills work is very 
vnluable,**— AVw 


THE MILITIAMAN AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. TVitli Two Etchings, 
by JoHX IiEECH. Post Svo, price 
9s. doth. 


’■ycry nmnsing, nnd conveying nn Impression of 
faitlifnlness.'*— A'a/ionaf £rr(e(r. 

"Tho author is humorous without being wil* 
Billy smart, sarcastic without bitterness, and 
shrewd without pomding his knorrled^ nnil 
power of observatum.* — ixpws. 

"A very lively* eiitcrtiuning companion.”— 
Critfc, 

Quietly, but humorously, written."— 
AtaentCKKi. 
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MISCELLANEOUS— co?ifiH«e£?. 


THOMSON'S MILITARY FORCES j 
AND INSTITUTIONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, 8 VO, price 15s. cloth. 

'‘A'wcll arranged and carefully digested com* 
pilnlion, giving a clear insight into the economy 
of the nimy, and the tvorking of our military 
system,**— Afpcctator. 

LEVI’S MANUAL OF THE MER- 
CANTILE LAW OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 8to, 
price 12s. cloth. 

** It is sound, clear, and practieal, ... Its 
contents are strictly those of n manual — a hand* 
hook for law ohnmuers, olllcca, and counting* 
lioiiscs; renuislte in most of such places, and 
superduous in none.**— 

** its simplicity and faithfulness make It an ex- 
tremely serviceable book.*'— 

“An admirable work of tho kiiul.**— Xatc Timet. 

*' It presents a fair sitmmary of tho law on the 
great suhiect of whiohlt treats.**— Zoic 

THOMSON’S LAV/S OF WAR 
AFFECTING COMMERCE AND 
SHIPPING. Second edit., greatly- 
enlarged. 8vo, price 4s. Gd. hoards. 

**3Ir. Thomson treats of tho immediate clTbcts 
of war: oi enemies andhostilo property; of prizes 
and pnvatcers : of license, ransom, rc*canttire, 
and salvage of neutrality, contraband of war, 
bloeknclc, nglit of search, armed neutralities, 
&c., &c.**^ScononUt, 

UNDINE. Prom the German of '‘De 
la Motte Pouque,” Price Is. Gd. 

HOPKINS’S HANDBOOK OF 
AVERAGE. 8vo, price 12s. Gd. cL 

MORICE’S HAND-BOOK OF 
BRITISH MARITIME LAW. Svo, 
price 5s., cloth. 

V/ARINC’S MANUAL OF THERA- 
PEUTICS. Pcap. 8yo, price 12s.6d. 
cloth. 

VOGEL ON DISORDERS OF THE 
BLOOD, Translated hy CnimsER 
CooMAi Det. 8vo, price 7s. Gd. 
cloth. 

DUNCAN’S CAMPAIGN WITH THE 
TURKS IN ASIA. Two vols., 
post 8vo, price 21s. cloth. 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL’S ASTRO- 
NOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

M.VDE AT THE OF GoOD 

Hope. 4to, -with plates, price 
4?. 4s. clotli. 
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DARWIN’S OEOLOCICAL OBSER- 
VATIONS Oir COKAL Eeets, 
Vor,c.mc Isiaxes, asb ox South 
America. "With Maps, Plates, and 
■Woodcuts, lOs. Gd. cloth. 

SMITH’S ZOOLOGY OF SOUTH 
OF AFRICA. Eoyal 4to, cloth, 
■with Coloured Plates. 

MAMMALIA £3 

H AVES 7 

REITILIA 5 

PISCES 2 

INVEETEBRATiU 1 

THE BOTANY OF THE HIMA- 
LAY A. Two Tols., royal 4to, doth, 
■n ith Coloured Plates, reduced to 
5/. 5s. 

LEVI’S COMMERCIAL LAW OF 
THE WORLD. Two vols., royal 
4to, price 6Z. cloth. 

TRACK CHART OF THE COAST 
OF WESTERN INDIA. Two 
sheets, price 15s. 

CENTRAL AMERICA — A RESI- 
DENCE ON THE MOSQUITO 
SHORE, ETC. By Thomas 
■Youko. Second edition, post 8ro, 
price 2s. 

GOETHE’S CONVERSATIONS 
WITH ECKERMANN. 'Translated 
hy Jonx Oxexford. Two vols., 
post 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

M'CANN’S ARGENTINE PRO- 
VINCES, &c. Two Tols., post 
8vo, with Illustrations, price 24s. 
cloth. 

ROSS’S ADVENTURES ON THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER. Post Svo, 
5s. cloth. 

DOUBLEDAY’S TRUE LAW OF 
POPULATION, Thirdedition,8vo, 
10s. cloth. 

\ 

SIR JOHN FORBES’S MEMO- 
RANDUMS IN IRELAND, Tito 
vols., post Svo, price iZ. Is. cloth. 

POETICS : AX Essat ox Poetht. 
By 15. S. Dallas. Post Svo, 
price 9s. cloth. 



35r^i>Kii jVXI') co. 


]\IISC1:LLAXE0US— ooHfiJiua?. 


! WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY 
EXEMPLARY FOR PIETY AND 
j CHARITY, lly .Tn.i-vKAVAXAoii. 

IVst Svo, with J’ortraits.nricu lit., 

■ in cnilwssL-J cloth, pit eJp's. 

i 

■. WOMAN IN FRANCE. Jly Ji-ma 

; liAVASAI'.ll. Two \ol«., ]105t Svo, 

i with rortraits, jiricu 12jr., cloth, 

STEINMETZ-S NOVITIATE ; on. 
Ttir. .Ti;f.riT in Tkaisini;. Thinl 
ICilitioii, jiosi Svo, cloth. 

A CONVERTED ATHEISTS TESTI- 
MONY TO THE TRUTH OF 
CHRISTIANITY. Fourth cililion, 
fcap. Svo, ;i 5 . cloth. 

SWAINSON-S LECTURES ON NEW 
ZEALAND. Crown Svo, iiricc 
2v. GrI. cloth. 


PLAYFORD’S HINTS FOR INVEST- 
ING MONEY. Second' edition, 
IHisi Svo, iirice 2s. Ct/. cloth. 

LEIGH HUNT’S MEN, WOMEN, 
AND BOOKS. Too vols.. price 
lOs. cloth. 


LEIGH HUNTS TABLE TALK. 
3s. Gel. cloth. 

LEIGH HUNTS WIT AND HUMOUR. 
Ss. cloth. 

I 

LEIGH HUNTS JAR OF HONEY 
FROM MOUNT HYBLA. I’rice 
Hx. cloth. 

I 

: NATIONAL SONGS AND LEGENDS 
; OF ROUMANIA. Triinslaicd by 

j Jv. C. GKE.VV1I.I.E Muiiiiay, E-sq. 

I With Music, crown Svo, price 

‘ 7s. Grf. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 
The Prize Essays, By Si. Hill and 
C. P. Conx W.U.L 1 S. Post Svo, price 
Gs. cloth. 


EVANS’S (REV. R. V/.) SERMONS 
ON THE CHURCH OF COD. 
Svo, price 10.«. Ct/. 

EVANS’S (REV. R. W.) RECTORY 
OF VALEHEAD. Fcjip. cloth, 
price 3s. 

THOMPSON’S AUSTRIA. Post 
Svo, price 2.«. G<I. 

INDIAN MEAL BOOK ; Bi-.civks rou 
LMXt; IsniAN Cor.x-rLOUit. By 
Miss I.usi.ii;. Price l.s. Gt/. sewed. 

PAPER LANTERN FOR 
PUSEYITES. Price l.s. 

TAYLER’S (REV. C. B.) SERMONS. 
12mr), price Is. Oil. By the Author 
of “ Itecords of n Good Jian's Life.” 


TAYLERS (REV. C. B.) SOCIAL 
EVILS. In numbers, each com- 
plete, price Oil. each. 


1.— Tin: MitriiAXir'. 

ii. -Tiii: LAiiv .i.vi) Tilt: LAnrs jiaid. 

iii. -viii: I’AsTDii in’ iiitDxrKLLs. 

v.-Tin; coti.XTiiY tdw.v. 

Vl.-Livi: AND Lhr LtVr,: oa, Titr. ilAX- 

rnrsTiB WriVitnn, 

vii.-Tiii: bi:Asn>i: r.uor. 


EPITAPHS IN THE WORDS OF 
SCRIPTURE. leap., price Is, Ct/. 


FUR PREDE5TINATUS, DIALOC- 
ISMUS INTER CALVINISTAM 
ET FUREM. PostSvo, price Is. Gt/. 


OBLIGATIONS OF LITERATURE 
TO THE MOTHERS OF ENG- 
LAND. By ^liss ILvlstld. Price 
2.V. Gt/. 


BOOK OF ENGLISH EPITHETS. 
Super royal Svo, xiricc 9s. 


ELEMENTARY WORKS ON 
SOCIAL ECONOMY. Uniform 
in foolscap Svo, half-bound. 


l.-OUTLIXnS OF SOCIAL ECOXOMY. I».M. 
IL— I’JtOOKKSSlVE LESSOXS IX SOCIAL 
SOin.N'CE. 


III.— IXTIIODUCXIOX 
SUIENOES. : 

iv.-oyTHSEa of 
t.-av'iVat am I ? 

OUOIIT I TC 

V Tlicso workii nrt' 
mittcu or C 


TO THE SOCIAL 




•woKKS i>rrB3:.ispiEr) ey 


WORKS OlSf HTDIA AWD THE EAST, 


THE ENGLISH IN WESTERN INDIA; 

JiEIKG TIIE EaeLT HiSTOET Or THE 
FAcronr at Sueat, or BojosAr. 
By PiuEip Axdeesox, A.iL 2ad 
cation, Sv-o, price 14«. doth. 

''Quaint, curious, nntl amn.*dn;r, this rolnusc 
desenbe?, from old taannscriptfl nnd obscure 
t»ooks, the life of En^Unh merchants in nn Indian 
FactoxT* It contains fresh ond 
nil benrins on events nnd ebaraeters of liibioricni 
Importance.**— 

** A book of permanent Talnc.**~C 7 nnrJicn. 

LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. By l^Irs. 
Speie. With Sixty Illustrations 
by G. Sat'-RP. 8vo, price 15*., 
elegantly bound in cloth, ^It edges. 

*' We should in vain seek for nnf other treatise 
TTlilcIi, in 80 short n space, ^ircsso^rcU'Coiinected 
an account e? the eany penodof Indian Idstoir.*' 
—Dailp Aczrs. 

“ Whoever desires to have the best, the com- 
pletest, nnd the most popular view of what 
oriental scholars hare made knoivn to ns respect* 
ing Ancient India mast pernsc the irork of lira. 
Spelr; in svhieh he U'iU And the story told in 
I Clear, correct, and unaffected £c9li^h. The hook 
I is admirably got lip/*— A'^eamtucr. 

THE CAUVERY, KISTNAH, AND 
GODAVERY ; beixg a Heport 
ox THE Works coxstruoted ox 
I THOSE KITEBS, POE THE IeBIGATIOX 
OP PnonxcES ix the Peesidexct 
OF Maheas. By B. Baied Sjhth, 
P.G.S., Lt.-Col. Bengal Engineers, 
&c., &c. In demy Svo, ivith 19 
Plans, price 2S*. cloth. 

“A mo^t curious and interesting work.”— 
EeoKomitt, 

THE BHILSA TOPES ; OR,BcDDinsT 

MOXUSIEXTS of CEXTmVL IXDIA. 
By Major Cc:.'Xixgii.vsi. One toL, 
Svo, with Tliirty-thrce Plates, 
j price 30.V. cloth. 

"Of the Topes opeac»I in varlons parts of India 
none liave Melded eo rich n harvc<jt of Important 
Information as tho's of Jiliilsa. opened by 
Cunniuqham and Lient. 2 lals^; and srhieh are 
described, with an abundance of Itiglilv curioos 
maphic illa>tmtioiia, in this xuo&i mteresting 
IKJOK.**— A’Xflininer, 

THE CHINESE AND THEIR REBEL- 
LIONS. By Thojlvs T.vtxoe 
Meahows. One thick volume, Svo, 
with Maps, price 18*. cloth, 

“Mr.Iieadows’bcok in the work of a learned, 
conscientious, nnd observant person, and really 
iupfjnsnt in many respects/*— Tiw«. 

•*Mr. Meadows Ims produced a work which 
deserves to be studied by aliurho would eeliintme 
appreciation of CJiitieae ch.*)ractcr. Information 
Is rown broad-caet through cvciy i>a2e.*'— 
Mktr.itv.vt. 

RIFLE PRACTICE. By the late 
Brig.-Gen. Jacob, C.B. 4th edi- 
tion, Svo, 2*. 
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TRACTS ON THE NATIVE ARMY | 
OF INDIA. By Brigadier-General ■ 
Jacob, C.B. Svo, price 29. Cr/. 

ADDISON’S TRAITS AND STORIES 
OF ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE. With 
Eight Dlustrations, price ov. cloth. 

"An entertaining and instmetire volume cf 

Indian anecdotes/*— Mi'/ftary Spee/afor. 

•Anecdotes and stories well calcailatcd to 

illnstrate Anglo Indian life and the doinc«tie 

manners nnd habits of llindostati/*— 

" A pleasant collection of amusing anecdotes/* * 

— Cnfie. j 

ON THE CULTURE AND COM- > 
MERGE OF COTTON IN INDIA. | 
By Br. Forees Rotee. Svo, | 
price 18*. cloth. 

THE FIBROUS PLANTS OF INDIA 1 
PITTED POE Cordage, Clotiiixc, j 
AXD Paper. By Dr.FoEBEsBoTtE. ! 
Svo, price 12s. cloth. j 

THE PRODUCTIVE RESOURCES 
OF INDIA. By Dr. PoebesBoixe. 
Super royal Svo, price 14*. cloth, 

HOYLE’S REVIEW OF THE MEA- 
SURES ADOPTED IN INDIA FOR 
THE IMPROVED CULTURE OF 
COTTON. Svo, 2*. Grf, cloth. 

A SKETCH OF ASSAM: 
V1T11 sojiE Accouxt or the Biw. 
Tribes. Coloured Plates, Svo, 
price 14*. cloth. 

BUTLER’S TRAVELS AND ADVEM- * 
TURES IN ASSAM. OneroLSvo, 
with Plates, price 12*. cloth. 

DR. WILSON ON INFANTICIDE IN 
WESTERN INDIA. Demy Svo, | 
price 12*. j 

CRAWFURD’S GRAMMAR AND ! 
DICTIONARY OF THE MALAY j 
LANGUAGE. 2 vols. Svo, price j 
3C*. cloth. j 

ROBERTS’S INDIAN EXCHANGE j 
TABLES. Svo, second edition, | 
enlarged, price 10*. Grf. cloth. j 

WARING ON ABSCESS IN THE j 
LIVER. Svo, price 3s. Crf. I 

LAURIE’S SECOND BURMESE 
WAR— RANGOON. Post Svo. j 
with Plates, price 10*. Cd. cloth. ( 

LAURIE’S PEGU. Post Svo, price I 
14s, cloth. • 
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CHEAP SERIES OP POPULAR PICTIONS. 


■\Vell printed, in inrge Type, on good Pnper, mid strongly bound in clolb. 


JANE EYRE. By Cmtnnu Bixr,. 
Price 2s. Crf. cloth. 

Kyro* Is n rninrirlciiLlo tirodnctlnn. 
PrcRlincM!! mill orlfflimlity. trtitli niiil 
NinRUlnr felicity In thn dtnicrititlnn of iintttrni 
8 COI 101 '}' niHl In tlio nimlysintlonof liunmii lluniffiit, 
<!nnMo thlff tn{o to fttnriu out from thetnn^ft. 
null to ns^uiiio ItN ou’ii nlncM) in the lIcM of 

roninntlc Htcriitiiro."— iVffift. 

*' * Jnno Eyro * \» n book of ilocMoil ]Miw(*r. TIw 
llion^hts ni-o tnio, bouiicIi niuK nmltlio 

Ntylo iM rcNolnte, Nlriilqhtrunviml« nnil to tlio 
purpoRo. Tbn olOfot nml tnoml of tlto work nro 
oxceilcnt/WiTxumi/icr. 

vciy pntlirtin tnin; very filnjtnlnr. nnd no 
liko trutn timt it l8 dtrllrtUi to nvuM iK'lhwlnt; 
tliiit niiinh (if thn cbnrnctcm niul IncidcntN nro 
Kiken from life. It 1^ on rplRO<ln in tlilx work^a* 
diiy worUl, tnu^t interr^tltn;, nnd tonriicil nt oiico 
with n (litiiiiK ntui dehciito hatnl. It It n iKNik for 
tlie enjoyinent of ii f(*cilti;t henrt find vUorouo 
uiulurbtuiiUliiK.*'— Zl/ueAfrood'r Jtaoasine, 

*' For mnny yoan tlmro lia< been no work of 
uneh ])owei\ pniuniicyf niid orlkMimilly. lit very 
fnttltn nro <m the Mldoorvlifonrtnndittbenntlrf 
nrcnll orlifhinl. lilt n honk of aliiKUlnr futclim* 
Hon.”— J*//iiAKrf7A itrr/cir. 

*' Alniott nil timt we rconlre In n novelNt tlm 
writer iint; perception of ciiiinieter ttnd potver 
of (loilncatfnt: it: p{ctnre«fiuniu’At, pnt^ioit. find i 
Knuwlodito of Hfo. Kenlity — drop, niifnlnrant 
renilty— it the cliArncterlfitio of tliio iKsokV*— 
i r <1 $rr*$ Mnt/asitie, ^ 

SHIRLEY. By Cunnnn Bmx. Price 
2s. Gil. clotll. 

"Tlio pccnllnr power which wnt no prcntly 
fidinircd in *Jnno Eyre* It not nhtent fWiiii this 
hook. It poHM'snet deep Interest, nnd nn frre* 
M«ti1]1o Kmsp (if reality. Tlicrc Is n vl\*idrie<t nnd 
distiiictiiets of conception in it (julte ninrvcllon^. j 
Tlio power of (;mphie dclincntlou nnd csprv'sthm ' 
is iiileiito. There Are Nceiirt wliicti, for Mroii.(th 
fit d dolicney of Giiiotionj aro nut tmnseendfHi tn 
tho mngo of Eiigllsii fletion.*’— iixuFiinrr. 

"‘Shirley* is nii ndmlmhlc hook; fotnlly free 
from cant, ftfrcetntfoii. or convontlonnl tifivel of 
finy kind; Pennine Kngli.sh in the Independenro 
find nprit;litncss of tltu tone of thouglit. in the 
7 mnty of heart nnd fccllnt; whlcii pervade it; 
Kenuino English in tho mnscnlliiQ vigour or roitgli 
orfgtnnlify of its concfiptlon of ebameter: nml 
pcnulno Lnglish in stylo and diction.”— J/omfiri; 
C'hroniete, 

"The «nmo plercinc; nnd loving ere, nnd tho 
same hold nnd poetic irnngcry. arc exliinited hero 
us ill ‘Jane Eyre.* Siniiinr j^iwcr is nifliiiru«ited in 
tho delineation of clir.mcier^ AVitli u few brief 
vigorous tonebes. the tde.tiirc starts into distinct- 
I ness.**— Jletietc, 

" * Shirley * is very clever. It ronld not bo other- 
wlso. The facility of grapiilc description, strong 
Imagination, fervid and masculine diction, nna* 
lytic bkill, nil are visihic. • . . Gems of rare 
thought nnd glorious passion shino hero and 
there.**— 27m«. 

"‘Shirley* is n book demanding close perusal 
end careful consideration.*'— jffAentrtrin. 

"‘Shirley* Is a novel of remarkfiblc pou'cr and 
brUliancy; it is ralciilatcd to rouse nttniffon. 
excite tho imagination, .and keep tho fanilttes tn 
eager nnd impatient suspense,**— .l/ornfa^/ Fort, 

"‘Shirley* is the anatomy of the femnleTtcart. 
It is a book which indicates oxriulRitc feeling, nnd 
very great pmver of mind in tiic writer. The 
women arc nU divine.**— I/a/fw AVir#, 
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VILLETTE. By CuKUiui Bi;i.i-. Price 
2.«. Cd. cloth. 

"•Ylllftttc* Is a most rtmnrkfiblo work— n pro- 
diietinii aliogetlicr rrii pntrritt, piilfirss and 
sigotir of tiiouglit mark atmust every sriitenre, 
and tiirre Is a sort of easy pouer pervadiug the 
whole rmrnitivo siirh ns wv hare rare ly niuf,**— 
JCiththiirt/h Jlrclnr, 

** 'flits novel amply snstnins the fame of thn 
Author of * llano Eyre * and * Shirley ' ns an nrigiiml 
nnd pouerfal wrU»’r, * Vllletle* is a moM adml- 
iwhly writti'ii rverywlicre original, ciory- 

v. here hlirewd,"— i.’xowiarr, 

"Tliere In tlironglioiit a eimrni of frci^linrss 
whieh is intlnilrly deiiphtriil : fresiiness in obs'^r- 
vntloti, firMineHs tn feeling, freshness in expres- 
sion.**— A//rr*iry ({asrffe, 

"*Xhe tale is oneuf the afTccMonn, and remark- 
ntdo ns a ptfture of tannnera. A htirning hfsirt 
gtoWR thrmieiiunt it. nnd one brlillaiitly dUtincC 
chnrnr!»T J.l•»•|»s it nllvo.”— AfA»'f»rrKM, 

•* • Vlllett'** is crowded witli l^^ant!es, uith good 
things, fur which we Irxd: to the cltar night, drop 
feeling, find singiilnr though not extensive 
rienceof life. wonssoclnto wJUi tho name 
of Ciirrer llell/— AV itr. 

‘•* Vllieito* is entitkd iotnk<* n very high tIvo 
in thn literature of fiction. Tim ri^a ler will find 
eharafler iilndy c-jiiceivcd nml powerfnliy dc- 

n icted; he will discover much (|Uiet liiimonr, n 
iriy wit, bnlllarit dinlugtu*, vivid dPscrIptWns, 
rellfsdbms iHjtli new and true, senthiinit five 
from cant nnd eonrenllonaliiy, and bursts of elo* 
jjuuiRo nnd iKJClry, fiaslitiig Iiito nnd thcr*v'— 

" The frtsrinallon of genius dwells In this book, 
which Is, in our judgment, auperiorlo any of 
Currer Ibdi's previous efforts, i or orWitobtyof 
eonrejrtion, gra^p of cliamrfcr. eLilKirntion and 
rofisisieney of Uetail, and plclure'f|tio fjrcc (T 
exprev^loii, few works in tim Jhivdlsli laniniago 
ran at ami the test of comparison wUli it,*’— J/ora- 
iiifj FotC, 

WUTHERINO HEIGHTS AND 
AGNES GREY. P.y Bm.is and 
Acton Bull. 'Witli Memoir by 
Currer Bell. Price 2*’. Crf. cloth. 

•*Tl»ere arc pv^nges In tliln Imokof * IVulberIng 
Tleighls*()f vvjdeli any mneilst. past or prewni, 
might Imj promt. It has been saiu of .shnkesfraro 
tliat lie ilicM’ raseh wltlcii Ibo pb 3 *rl«lan mlra* 
bltidv; Kills Ifrll basiloneiiole's,"— /*tf//mbart. 

"Ihero Is, at all events, keeping In the tsroK. 
the groups of figures nnd ibi* awneo’ t‘fo 
mnny vvltli each other. Tliwc is a loiicli of »«!• 
vatorltosainnil,*’— /Iffw*. . . _ 

•’ * V/iUhertnsr Ibdschls* bears the stamp of a 
rrnffiundly indirliiual, strong, nnd PO''‘b*n,‘*:2 
mind, ihe memoir Is one of the wont tmindU;* 
chapters in Iltemry blogniphy,*’— A okco 

A LOST LOVE. ByAsiu oitn Owcn. 
Price 2jr. cloth. 

■••A Lost I/)V 0 ’ 1. n «to«y mil ofCTnrc bbJ 
eenliis. Nooiitline of tlic story would give any 
idea of Ita beauty,**— ylfAwnrwm. , , 

•*A talc nt once moving ami winning, nainroi 
nnd romnntl(\ and certain to ral^o idi Ibefluc" 
ayrntmthics of the reader** nature.*'— . 
"A real picture of woman's life,"— Ii ettmlnifcr 

•*A very beautiful nnd touching JUa 
tme fo nature, nnd appenks fo nil who bnvo nov 

forgotten love and youth.”— fAooe. a, 

”A novel of grcni getilun; bcjuitlfnl and Irucns 
life Itrelf-"— AVer Quartrrty 7.VW«'*. 

•’A striking and original atoiyj 
geidns and aenslbditr/*— , 
** This volume dispiflys nminesluinnhic gen»us, 
and that of u high order.*'— Z#(U/y*sArw#ptfpc»^» 
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DEER BROOK, By nAisniux 
Martixk,vu. Price 2s. Grf. cloth. 

“This Topulnr fiction presents n truonnd atil- 
mated pictnro of coumr}' life nmuui; ttio upper 
middle classes of Kui;llsh rcsldLMits, mid is re* 
mnrknblc for Us liiiercst, nrisliii; from tho 
infiuenco of various clmmetcrs upon each otlior, 
niid the envet of ordiniir}* circumstnnccs upon 
them. Tho descriptions of rural scenery, find the 
daily pursuits in villnce hours, nro ninun^ the 
most ctiarmimror the author’s writlnna; but the 
u’ny ill which' cscitiiii; incidents jn^duuHy arise 
out of the most onlinnry phases of llfoj and tho 
skill uilli which natural and every-day characters 
are brought out in dramatlo situations, nttoat tbo 
power of the author's itciilus.*'— 

“A pure and bsautihil moral fcellns pervades 
tho work, and rceommemls it to families whore 
novels aroiiot goncmlly admit tcd.**>- 


PAUL FERROLL. Fourth edition, 
price 2.1. cloth. 

•* We have seldom rend so wonderful a vomnuce. 
Wo can ttiut no fault in it ns a work of art. It 
Icat'cs us in ndinirntlon. almost In awe, of tho 
luiwcrs of its author.**— Alfie (iMarterfy. 

“Tlioatt displayed in present ing I’anl Terroll 
throughout tho story Is beyond all pr.'iise.**— 
JSxatniiicr, 


"The incidents of the book arc extremely well 
mnnatmd.**— AfAciaraM. 

** * l*aul I'crruU ’ is a hook that will lie very much 
read, lulkctl alwut, and marvelled at.”— 0/o6c. 

"The fruit of much thought fuflnvestisatlon is 
represented to us in the character of raid 
i^Troll. ... * Wo do not need to lio told how 
he fell and why ho acted tints and thus ; It wUl 
bo obvious to most minds from the very opnnuig 
pages. Uut tho power of tho story is not weak- 
ened by this early kuowlcdcc : rather is it 
heightened, since the arilstic force of contrast is 
grand and fearful in the two figures who cling so 
closely together iu their fond human love,**- 
Jlornhiff uHroniclc. 

” * Paul rerroU * is a most strikingly original 
production. It may bo regimlcd nsaphonomuuon 
lu Utcratiire— a book that must bo read, ahd 
cannot be forgotten.**— dZerntifi^ FosC, 

**To all tho elements of powerful offoct, tho 
story adds the went of being ably and foixibly 
written.”— Join nuU, 


"•Paul PerToU* is an original conception 
wrought out with marvellous skid and mastery 
uf language. It is by far the mos>t oxtraonlluary 
w*ork uf modem times.**— J/fusf rdf cd aYcics of the 
Woria, 


*•* Paul Perron* is one of tho novels of this 
gciicratiou thu t will be read by the uext.'*— Gfo6tf« 


SCHOOL FOR FATHERS. 

By T.vi.bot Gwyxxe. Price 2s. cl. 

" ‘Tho School for Pathers * is one ofthc clevercsl , 
most brilliant, genial, and instrnctivo stories that 
wo havo read sliico the publication of 'Jaiio 
Eyro/**— Uefrefre lUvicic, 

** The pleasantest talc wo have read for many a 
day. It is a story of the 7<if/cr and Sipectator 
days, and is very fitly associated with tunt timo 
of good Knelish liternturo by its manly feeling, 
direct, unailV'Ctcd manner of writing, and iilccly- 
nmnnged. wcU-tnrucdnnrrativc. The dcsriiptions 
are excellent; somo of tho country painting is ns 
fresh ns a landscape by Alfred Constable, or an 
idyl by Tennyson.*'— i'jawinrr. 

”A capital picture of town and country a 
century ago; and is emphatically the freshest, 
raciest, and most artistic plceo of fiction that has 
lately come in our way.**— A’o«eo»/ormi>f. 

**A more masterly performanco than this has 
rarely appeared m tho world of fiction.*'— Jo/(» 
iiutt. 

”*Tho School for Pothers* is at onco highly 
amusing and deeply interesting— full of that 
genuiiichumourw'hieliislinirpaiiios— and written 
with n freshnesK uf feeling and racincss of style 
which cutitio it to be called a tale uf tho * Yicar of 
Wakefield* bchool.**— ZiWcninttu, 

**A hole, hearty, nnaffcclcd, honest, downright 
English talc. A vigorous painting of EngltMi 
men and manners, by an artist who is thoroughly 
imtiunnl in ais genius, taste, education, and 
prejiiiiicos.**— c/o6e, 

•*A capit.M story, illustrating our town and 
countr>‘ life n humlrcd years ago,'*— 
Qnartcrlif, 

TALES OF THE COLONIES. 

By CiiAnuES Kowcuoft. Price 
25. cd . cloth. 

** * Tales of the Colonics * is an able and Interest- 
ing book. Tho nntliur hn.s tiio first great rertniaito 
iu fictiuTi— a knowleilgo of tho tifo ao undertakes 
to describe; and his matter is sulldaud real.**— 
Spectator. 

**lt combines tho fidelity of tenth with tho 
spirit of a romance, and has altogether much of 
l5o Poo >11 its character aud composition.**— 
Literurp Gazette. 

**SiJicct])etlmc oflloblnson Cra.so(*,litcraturo 
has produced nothing like these 'Tides of tho 
Cuionics.* *'—3Ietro2ioHtan ilttatizhie, 

•* Tills is a Biugnlar work. No mere romance, 
no mere fictiou, however skilfully innnngcd or 
pouerfidly oxcouted, can surpass it. Tne tvork 
lO which it bears thu nearest Rimilitudo is 
Itobinson Crusoe, and it is senreeb*, it at nil, 
inferior to that extraordinary histury.**— JoAift 
itall. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

DOMESTIC STORIES. 

ROMANTIC TALES. } By the Author of « John Halifax,” &c. 

KATHIE BRANDE. By Holme Lee. 

AFTER DARK. By "Wilkie Collins. 


BOOKS FOR THE BLIND. 

Printed in raised Roman letters, at tho Glasgoir Asylum. 

*.♦ A List of tlio books, ivUh thoir prices, may be liafl on applicntloii. „V 
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NEW NOVELS. 

(to hi: ii.\i> at am- unjUTin;*-.) 


LOST AND WON. Uy f;i;our;iA>-A ; 
M. Cti.MK, Author of" Itivorston.'* j 
1 vol. , rrf/iA/.) i 

AN OLD DEBT. ISy ri.our.s<r. 1 

PaWKOS. li vol?. (Aoir rfttilii.y j 

** \ wrlnrti 4jn»* <if t!.** j 

lits% tr.-'rMril from n , 

bniiiU . • . luV.K.tU’) n!.<t { 

■'Thf’nnlb'irj**"'** ^M-^KrrA*. ; 

lirroritjUnniy i*i nrn'i.’iii'inHMf*. • 

^forW K spfTVl thr nu \ lu *f Jr'rl-^rt'i i 

f.f r«‘mtnlh«* ///ji-rra.V.; ' 

o/a*- 

SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER. 
IJy llot.ur. l.r.i:. Author iif"Knthie 
UrmuU*," &i*. .T viiH. 

ft TtT-*iir f.n 

SSlnW fn»m Itir* i.ubJt** '*1 tft ft! 

ll.ViwMrr,* It t%!A rv ‘fttrj* Jlf*» 

’•Ihrrr l«« n«'!i IMt !•< * 5 jr|rfvn 

inn'‘)i ibv, m 

laiM. uukU tliM hfrc'ibJj'AUl.i.M.t\n‘.*.MrftV* 

•— /‘rrj »» 

•* A ««Yet « 1 ;Rl h vt-tlb rrvUi'T.ftn \ wUM; 

vf I ml : 

•Ml hR' W'-lj ft”’t MflU^n in 

rtrcMi ftMM k\oi*\ 


THE MOORS AND THE FENS. 
J’y r. <j. Ti;.\rroi:t>. rnls. 

tiMrl ••■•.n.U insi^S In tb" <*»*rR^’nT 
l|.M Mrii** I tjf** * iti I, , . ♦ 1 |.<' r? 
rtMun |> ft r.lnl r^n iftbfn r.-sr.f**’;* 

tOJJi n.Y.;:#: 


•'ll li ’•'•VVitn U.Rl ft rr«! to 

i*'Sc ftrrl’''*''* f* l» ’Tu" >»'* r* ftft I il,'* ivak/ 
t: 1 i." •i.ftU I'-.l, ftntKtti*/ r>r IM 

•'VI.«r.M»l...rl nr.l 

TV" 1 !«« t.t/i jVfti* wsii M fi’-. L'*-- 

**Tl**i l« «•«'• L* ll,** 

f} **1 , , , If - 

rr^i^X %! 'Jit ft t i 


GASTON BUCH. 1tyI,.S.Lvvr:r, 
Autlmr of “ I'rleimcri.'.” 2 volf . 


ri'j’i' t* fi p-j.l rj\:-\’n .'"7 
r.ilf • r itleriftj; inM'S**!4t, riiintRlpr t*/ tl** 

fJuT** tf •* Iftt'-r* ♦ f ft YPry t •.% a:. I 

ft*», tr* r>trr »• «f r*.nr»r!rr. It 

tiitfi ftit, tn.'l ftyftnS 

tVifi % 

I f 

It 

tfta t 

tt 

•• \ cJ.tnnln.>‘ »?• -I f f r:'/?/ 

ri/s'fr. 


**T* •• li r-'’i*pr; 

U**X vftb titvtt; fthtl il.** fl fr»''S»’r« 

l^a Uw** ftn'l liJf-'i. Jl I*; »rr3‘»t;**}* 


MY LADY J \ TAt.i; or Moi.r.ns- 
J.in;. 2 voln. 

‘••My l^Hiy liftCn" r.f nn 

Tnfttrt<n« thnt tniiiu «t <»*r«M nit I 

of fualM Ml Rll'l »f 

•nii'riO* nn*» m IiIiMs i.-iriy oar 

lUrnl «f vromnuU^si'l.'*— IV' «% 

••Thft M«r)* 11 toll l!tr*i«.lh ’Ml r:\Hx r?rrAl 
fttmiKlhorfri'UiK, W ftrll \»ru;*Mi, nnl liita |l*‘l 
timl li t*ir no inruii ronmonplnr**/*— 

•* A iioM'l v.libMi I'liv liT ml rrrtn lT.;iui»ins l« 
rml Wllhnul •tlpi'li*-’’ nr fiiUM-, i\mI viift no 
liitrnfsl Hull HIM rr iLitfi.’*— I. /fi'nirp 

** A noviM ivrIttiMi bjr nn oMii.or «'f «Uitlti<*!lon, 
r.'ho for Hip i:<»ft'*r ftiiuii:''i tUo WHifiynivui.* — 
AVr'orMr iri<rAI. 

•* •>!>■ l.fttly ' pvhicn chinnltn r.'MJnir ftn.l 
c.iry bl tuiicfu li im nuicl thiv n iIU-t matiUb 
Intcreit.*’— .lf/.ri«rjin* • 

EVA DESMOND; oi:, Mctatiox. 
3 voJs. 

“Amoro Hnutlfiil frratlon Him Cm U wonLI 
bp tUfUciiU to Inmlitp. TtiP iibvpl la niuluuYitcdly 
luU of Intcrrut/'— J/arnlrti; 

••There li |>owcr, j-ntho'i, wM'lorlsInftUty In con* 
cppiton iinil cniiiirophe,"— 

••TliH intcn'iilin? novel rcnilnili ui more of 
3tr!<» ilnrah than of any oilier wnicr of lUi? tlay/* 
— i*wr, 

“A work of uncommon merit/*— Cri/fc. 

THE CRUELEST WRONG OF ALL. 
Jly the Author of “ lUarparct ; or. 
Prejudice at Home.” 1 toI. 

** The nntliop liai n nathctlc vein, nntl there li a 
tender ftwcctnc»s In lue tone of her niimitUm/’— 
Jtcflrfcr. 

••ft haft the 'first requisite of n work meant to 
nmti«e : it li ntnuahiR/'— Gfofrc. > 

••Tills novel la writ ten with eonilitemhlo jioiver; 
iti tone U hl:.;h| nnd the moral sound."— Juonififji 
llerafil, 
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THE THREE CHANCES. ■ 
l!y the Author of ''Tiio Pair 
Caruw.” .'J vols. j 

••Tliii n.ffpl I* «r ft trrrc ♦'ill tritire thsM 

T*5<»t I’f II* It l* f'lil tf r**'! 

i-iiip, R/Hl p.H.1 P’t <l WTtURr/'-^'f-’tr*' 5 

}<t, , 

•* f me of ih- rhm-t-ri rn I r^'yinl!'* <?!?■** I 
tlunift'v iin'nriyr'ftrLriinr. t t^-volLirly i'- . 

. « • It li IJ ^ in**?!! «*f in'* '* * 

th*» ort.frl'd'* nrc l.unau an I rvftl.’*— • 

LfiVltr, 1 

♦*T.‘;p f.Mtlu»rr*i Iwi a nlr. I this l!.''?rrjjMr | 
nppri'M itci tu- l:iitn.jrvui tn life M iUl..irac:''r. . 
— oVc/'C, i 


THE V/HITE HOUSE BY THE SEA: 

A l.uvi: St<»i;v. By M. Betilu'.* , 
Kt'W.vuim. 2 vol.'!. j 

"A lAir of Ensll'h ilons'.Ue Ilf..'. T!!' wrt:'.;r I« i 
v^rr enKvnil. nn<l nniirovtcl; it plc.i'vi s 
uithMit stftrthn.7. 1« ihe aiftlrtsju'.THTlMl'.n "* 
Kamu:;i«\ Ixit inlk, nml inlk n.iiunslly/ — cvim- i 

••Th'* nftrmtlre nnd srenei eriilhit feminine \ 
spirit r.nd quiet inithof U*.*hnc.itiou.**— j 

*• A novel tnr.de up «f love, pun* nn-l slmrlr, 
the form of nu autuMo^wplo*/'— Lruder. j 

MAUD SKILLICORNE’S PENANCE, i 
Uy SfARY C. Jackjsox, Author oi j 
“Tite Story of ^ly WflrJship-'' j 
2 vols. 

«* The style Is imtutnl, nnd displays considerable 
dminatlc iHiwcr/*— Cnfic. 

•‘It'll n well concoetetl tnle.nwl 11111 bo 
pakitnV.e to novel Tcuders."— JUor.ilH^ 
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nt*l i*** S-* V ff;s!» SuS<rr»S I* r l.-r t.*-!! 


A CinioNsci.v.. 3 vols. 


•‘Tt r * NV'.y TmttiAtr* If *1 let craft* 

‘ Itjc f-'p Uf fsp?*, SutrrcfSU}; tkjritf a»f«'pi%ss4..ti, 

PAR IMA “Rr ni'Otit;!' Vrl*ri>lTll r*^ 1, at* ra r»SI. l»»trn**t5R« arsiS smsorSAr.S r.-rss.a 

1 vol. Bl iI.er.rnttiiijcni.iloMLirU 

... .. .... ..._, .. ....... nvt'-T'r-fysTTrr. 
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NEW NOVELS— confmwed 


KATHIE BRANDE. ByHoi^iELEU. 
2 vols. 


THE EVE OF ST. MARK. By 

Thomas Dohbleday. 2 vols. 


JCntWoUriinde’ Is not merely a very Interest- 
ins; norct— it is n very wholesome one, tor it 
icuolies vlrtuoliy esamplo.”— Critic, 

“Tlirongliont 'Entlile Brtmde' tliero Is nrncli 
sweetness, and ooiisldcmhle powerof deserlption. 
~Slat«rciaji Bevieic. 

"■Kntblollrondc* is intended to illnstnitotlio 
nnramonnt racollcnco of duty ns n morlng prin- 
ciple. It Is full of hcanllos,”— Unify A'lWs. 

'* Ccrtatnly one of tho best novels that wo bare 
Intel? read.”— OiianliBn. 


PERVERSIOM ; on. The Causes axd 

CONSEQCBKCES OF LfFIDEtlTT. By 
the late Rev. ^Y. S. CojfVBEABE. 
3 vols, 

'*TI)^n1)lcFtnoTOl t)mt hafi Appeared Ibrma&y 
a day.**— Zirt'viw Gasette. 

**This story lias a touchtne interest. wliiOh 
lingers nith tho i-eodcr after lie lias closed the 
ho<3k,**-^Ai^e»a!7m» 

*'Tho tone is good and Iioaltliy: the religions 
frallTig sound and true, and well sustained.**— 
Onarctlan. 

*' Tills is A novel, written with a strong sense 
l)oth of whflt is amusing and wlint Is right.**— 
Bxantiney. 

•* It is long, rciT long, since wo have road ft 
narmtlvc of mora power tlinn this.'*— Hrifis/i 
Quarterij/ Jievieto^ 

*'Thls is A good and n noble hook.'*— iVew 
Qttafierlff, 


FRIENDS OF BOHEMIA: 

OH, Phases op Loxnox Lira. By 
E. M. B’’niTTr, Author of “The 
Governujg Classes.” 2 vols, 

"Mr.TVbitty la a genuine antiriat, eronloylng 
antlro Ihr n eenuino purpoae. Voii langb uitii Jiim 
vety mneli : but tbo lo lighter ia fmity and ripe in 
thought. Uia stylo la serloua, and hia coat of 
mind aercro, Ylic ontiior Iina n meiTtmcut abiu 
to tbatofJsancanndtluitofTiman.'’— -Affienanra. 
' '“Men and women aa tiiey arc, and life na It ia’ 
might he the motto of Mr. Mhltty'a 'Prienda of 
Bolicmin.* Mr. Mhltty la a antinat, and aeldom 
forgeta it. Uia dialoguca are rapid and dramatic 
as ibose of a Frcncb uorol, and perfectly natumi," 
—WeitmimterEecietc, 

"* Friends of Bohemia' baa the rate merit of 
painting clever pictures and of being spoHillng 
and dramatic from beglnulng to cad.”— HaiVy 
JV«rr. 

“Tlio boob la ibeab and vigorons ; the style Is 
torse and lively.”— A'cio Quarterly, 


• The Eve of S t. Marb ’ is not only well written, 
bnt adroitly constructed, and interesting. Its 
tone la ncrlinpatoogaigeous; its movement is too 
mneii tbnt of a masonorndc; bnt n mystery ia 
orented. and n ycry loveablo beroiuo is pour- 
trayed,”— AffiemMUB. 


Tho Ere of St. Mark ’ la on Interesting atorr. 
vividly eolonrcd, and not n little dramatic in (ta 
conatmetlon. . ■ . Tim book ia rosily a re- 
manco-n diorama of natiduo Venetian lUe,”— 
Leather, 


‘ Jt is the work of on artist, tbongbtfally de- 
Btgned. and cxeemed with elaborate jinim, In alt 
that relates to the acccaaorics and coicimiig of 
the lime. It trill better than most norels of the 
day, repay nttentlro perusal.”— Press. 


"IVo can eordlolly reeommend 'IlieEveofSt. 
Mark ' as a well told, dramatically coiietrncted 
tale.”— Critic. 


“ In ererj- warn striking romance. The plot ot 
the talc is akillhlly eonatructed, ami tlie startling 
crenta are so dextcronsly Introdneed as not to 
nppe.ir improbable."— Sun, 


LUCIAN PLAYFAIR. By Tiiosus 
lllAaCEBX. 3 vols. 


"Tlicro ore many trnehenried sketches In It of 
the homes of our poor, and some wise tlionebta 
about eduention, mingled with specntatlous that 
at least tend In a right direction.”- Ernniiasr, 

"Tho author has some granhle power, end 
rariona scenes in the three voliunca are drawn 
with muoh tividuess."— Press. 

“It is impossible to close the book without a 
reeling of deep respect for the writer, for the 
purity and elerntion of his views, his c.trncstness 
Trithont bitterness.”— OfeSe. 

“ Tim moat ardent Icrcr of incident will and in 
this work enough to encimin his Interest."— 
ilorninff Herald, 


AFTER DARK. ByiyiuaECottixs, 
Author of “Basil,” “Hide and 
Seek," &c. 2 vols. 

"Mr. Wilkie Collins tells a story well and for- 
clbb’— hIs orjlolBCJoQUcnt and pieturcsuno, n»o 
he hns n keen iuslgut Into eliarooter.**— Zany 

A*etpfe 


“ Ko man living better tells a stoiy.**— Xtfudrr. 


"Jir. TTIlWc Collins takes lOAft ranK among me 
few who van invent a tlirilUng stoiTi and tw it 
with brief simplSci^.**— 


*'Tlicse stories possess all the onthor's trell- 
knoini beauty of style and dramatic power,"— 
AVw Qitarferftf JBevzew, 


NOVELS FORTHCOMING. 


A NEW NOVEL. By the AutJior 
of “Tales for the Bush,” &c. 
3 vols, 

A NOVEL. By Miss E. W, Atkik- 
gox, Author of “Memoirs of the 
Queens of Prussia." 
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A NEW NOVEL. By the Author of 
“AmberhiJL” 3 vols. ^ 

A NEW NOVEL. By the Author of 
“ Tlie Heir of Yallis." 

OLD AND YOUNG. I vol. 



s:\riTiT, r:r-T)33a^ co. 


NEW BOOKS FOE YOUNG EEADERS. 


THE PARENTS’ CABINET or A>ir.ei:Mi;XT and IxsTisrcruix mn Yotixo 
I’ltii'-oMi. Xc^r c-ircfiilly rcrifed, in 12 Monthly Shilling Voliniicj!, 
cnch coniphto in it‘clf, nnil cnch containing a full papo Illii.ctrntion in oil 
colour,*, with wood cnpravlnpf!, nnd hnndsoincdy hound in omnincntcd 
I hoard*. 

COKTKXT.*. 

j A^irsixn STCiKir*, »U Irmllrr Inl'i* ilrrrtffairnl c.f ifw»l nnnUI|r«,nn<l llip nroMnnrf' nf rnnll*. 

:it(i<;r.\rnit'\i, aic<iI'.m> or i:i:M.MtK.\iii.i; ciiAi:AC'Ti:i:.Mnirrr<iin;inYuiiiii;rioi)r. 

I Msiri.i; a AiiitATivr.s «ir nis'niiMi'At, i:vi:NTs.miti'*M<iiiinrir'>riir<.rriiiiiirrti. 

i r.I.l'C'IPATIns*. or SAiriJM, l<trnf«i*.!ri«» lifttiUi i.t oVrnntlr,n, 

l AUM.iAi! i;xri.AXAri(iN.s or xorAiii.i: ^CIl;.^TlrIC Di'ojvianr.s and Aii;cnANiCAl< 

uvi'n " wV-oi-NT* or Tin: GrocnAritv’. ixiiAiitTANTS. and rr.oDucTioxs or 
1 Dirrrur.NT ooistkiis. 

ill** r.rnrwtuiTii'A o/lei.’* of tir lutssTV Cmwrr!— 
j •’! r<*^l ftfr.'.' t iif rMPU'* U ft* inw^h n* l llilnV It i1**«prrr*. , , , Tlicrr I* rq mnfh 

' ATvs-JPTTlft U.ri.* V l!.*l It riuiipl •■•.rr. It AH<niftl4‘:r nntl rrllrtr* RtlMitlnn.nnil ilr«r* itnl Ir.ttl 

j loK.r till l-.-iMl ff fr.itpv.ii-ftUTir l!.p«nlit.l|irrt-jiiirltisni>ptrr!ln!i rrfttnlliftrrniiT. . , . WlnK-Trr 
i j.fir tf'piOltip fto-iTlRtP li. i'p tin*Vr«tniiI« 111* li*.i»tiip** ftii.l rlitl.lrpn'ft rftrfttaHUr* ri*lil Tfrll. , , , * 

' \\iil"iit D'l'inr.p. • f ipi’iii-*,}*’! i!:p M.'M nn'l iim rlmriy iturkiil, nnil lipnro nil i 
I IIiP r J jrr’t'ir *’f tlif }f nne I**'! » ft'" a>* •'nil*'* <1 «n tfcft tlslil ftlJc." 

' *** Yol. 1. Aras puhlishcd Dtccmhcr 1 ; Vol. II., ia now ready; nnd 

j Vol. III. Avill he puhlishcd Fchriiary 1st. 


i By the Author of “ ISotind the Tire,” &c. 

I. 

UNICA 5 A Stoi’.a’ rots a SrNn.AV 
Armnsonx. With Tour Cuts. 
I’ricc 3'. cloth. 

OLD GINGERBREAD AND THE 
SCHOOL- BOYS. With Four 
Colourctl rintcs. Price .3<. cloth. 

••'flltl Cilnt^rl'rrS'l «n«l Ih^ prljfwxMKty** tn 
nnd tKc rtrawjnc fiii4n*l«mrlnc<>f t««* 
r jri.dlal r*»rt donr V lit) n •i-lrtl nnd corrf cl nrtir.** 
•^Pmr, 

ml** t< TCTT pftot. tlir dc<PTlrlt*'na twins 
nntiiral, wllli n nwiiijR ut counlrr frp>Unr«*,**— 

*• Tl:i* liCK’k in trcll sol up, nnd Ihrrolourcd 

apr Trpj* 

‘•An rircllriil tn»rjk ; rirrllrnl In It n moral, 

r))a«loanfl •'IniTilptn lln Inivcnnsr.nTullutnrloufdy 
IUii»lmTc<L*'— fJlr ll'orM, 

“A >ppy lirrir nnd cxcrllml talp, ll1it»lmlr(| 
\rllh very delicately coloured plclupc«/‘ — 
J'c'inonht. 

•*A dPllshtfiil ftory fur lltllp Ikitr. Innilcntlns 
Itcncroleut feeUnRS l<i t lie poor/ W.Wrctic/frc/rir, 

III* 

WILLIE’S BIRTHDAY; 6IIOATINO now 
aLittm: Boy ninAA’iiAT iin Likcd, 
AND.iioAA' iin Bnjoa'CD it. With 
Pour Illustrations. Frico Ss. Gd. cl. 

WILLIE’S REST : a Sn.vn.xv Stotu'. 
With Four Illustrations. Price 
2a-. Gd, cloth. 

**Gracrftil little Inlps, roiitnlnlns some pretty 
parables, nnd a Rood deal of simple feeling.**— 
jF,*ronomfiif* 

•* Itxtrcmely well wrillcn atory l)ooka. mnuRlne 
and mornl, nnd pot up In n very hnndaomo stylo,** 
-^Morntnff Jleraid* 

UNCLE JACK, THE FAULT KILLER. 
With Four Illustrations. Price 3s. cl. 

**An excellent little t>ook of momi Improvement 
made pleaRant to children: U in far laryond llio 
) commoii>ptuco moral tale in design and execution,** 

* •-‘Globe, 


ROUND THE FIRE; Six Stoihi;.* 
rou Yoirso IlKAunns. Square 
ICmo, u'ith Four Ilhislrations. 
I’ricc Or. cloth. 

.••riiBnnlnely wrlttfa talCR f.ir Urn yoiinR,"— 

Jt-rtifftr. 

•• Mi ilHliliini1llllli> RlnrlftR."— PriinKrtti. 
_"Mmi.lft Btiil i-crx Inicmtins,''— .Vcirlciia; 
Hrrlnr. 

*' Trap clilIilrrn’R 


THE KING OFTHE GOLDEN RIVER; 
on. Tin: Bi.ack BnoTiii-.ns. By 
John Buskin, M.A. Third edition, 
Avith 22 Illustrations hy Bicuaud 
I) oirj.i:. Price 2s. Gd. 

•* This lIllTe faiiey tale Is ?iy n maMcr-hamU The 
story has a charming inoral,*w;jif nfner, 

STORIES FROM THE PARLOUR 
PRINTING PRESS. By the 
Atithors of the “Parents’ Cnhinet,’’ 
Fenp. 8vo, price 2s. cloth. 

RHYMES FOR LITTLE ONES. 
With numerous Cuts. Price U.Ci/. 
cloth. 

LITTLE DERWENT’S BREAKFAST. 
By Saua CoLEitiDoi:. Price 2s. 
cloth. 

JUVENILE MISCELLANY. Price 
2.V. Gd, cloth. 

INVESTIGATION ; on, TnAvnr.s in 
Tur. Boudoir. By Miss IlAr,STi;w. 
Fcap. cloth, price .Is. Gd. 
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"Vhere roatir is a vitluo In sndi poemt os tliMo 
of AdivYrovnalon. They irivo nn of what 
many iromcnaro on tlifilrDcst side. Ferhapsno. 


tvlioro can 1V0 point to a moro mtiataetorr tmlt 
of Ohrlstlnn elvlUinttpn tlian In n Tolunto iiko 
this.*’— ■yalni'dfny Jtevten>. 

" There nro many paasnffea In >Ilss Troranlon's 
poems fun of naoo and tondoraess, and as streot 
as music on the vater/'—Preti, 

"These poems by Ada Trevanton nro llko tno 
songs of a bird, pleasant Ihncles. trlUlns with 
ovornotrlng rapture.”— (JrtHe, 

"Those are ronUy poinas, rich in dcscrlpttro 
power and genuine reeling.”— Fn'flsA Quarterly. 

" They are of genuine merit, and cluwaetcrited 
^ tendor^nd deep feeling."— illustraled Ktat nf* 

POEMS. By Henjit Ceoil, 5s. cloth. 

"Ho shows power in his sonnets, whllo In his 
lighter and loss rcstrleliro measures the lyrio 
olomontis dominant. . . , Iflfr. Cecil does not 
make hisnnme famous, It Is not that ho dees not 
deserve to do bo, —Onlie, 

"There la an iinmlsta'Keablo stamp of gonntno 
poetn In most of those pages,”— Ahananist. 


ENGLAND IN TIME OF WAR.! 

By Stdwbt Doeei. 1., Author of 
“ Balder,” “ Tbo Homan,” &c. 
Crown 8ro, 5 s, doth. 

” Tliat 3Ir. Uoboll la n poot, * England In thno of 
War' bears witness.”— AtJkniffiam. 

THE CRUEL SISTER, mid otiier 
Poems, Pcap. 8vo, 4 s. cloth. 

"Tboro nro traces afpower, and tbo rorslfleatlon 
dlaplnye irccdom and akiu."— Onartliaa. 

POEMS OF PAST YEARS. 

By Sir Arthur Haleam Ewok, 
Bart,, M.P. Pcap, 8vo, 3 s, cloth. 

"A rellnod, sebolarly, and gentlemanly mind is j 
apparent all through 


and gentlemanly mini 
ils yolame.”— Aender. 


oleganV naturalness lathe ChougliC.”— /ypnfdVor. 


POETRY FROM LIFE. ByC,M.K, 
Pcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 

"Elagaat rorscs. Tim nuihor has o pleasing 
fancy and a reflacd mind.’ — Ecoaomisf. 

POEMS. By Waiter H. Cassels. 
Pcap. 8ro. 3 s. Cd,, cloth, 
"Mr.On8iC)shnsacBppoetlcalfecUng,and«lres 
DronlBoof fciit cxcottc&cc. Ilisjtocios aro wntten 
sometimes veiih a ^tren^h or expression hy no 
sneft&a eoiamo&*“'-*vKarti{an» 

GARLANDS OF VERSE. By Thomas 
Leioh. 5s. cloth. 

"One of the best things In the ‘Ootlands of 
Terso* Is an Odo to Toll. There, as clsowhore, 
then) Is oscellont feeling."— EyaBlaer. 

BALDER. By Stdset Bobeee, 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 5d., cloth. 

••Hie writer ha* fine guamicsi his lorel of 
thought IB lofty, and his passion fSr the beautiful 
has tno truth or Instinct. ’^Aihenaum, 

POEMS. By WihUAH Bei* Scott. 
Pcap, 8vu, 5 s., doth. 

"3rr.ScotthnspoctlcaIfboIlng,kcenobscrTsllon, 

deep tbongiit, ond commonS of langusgo."- 
S^eetator. 

POEMS. By Marx Maxkabd. 

Pcap. 8vo, 4s,, cloth. 


fONfCA. Pcap. 8x0, 4s. dotit. 

“Tho^ themes, mostly elnsaleal, nro grappled 
with VoldBCBB.nni toned with a lively Imaginauon, 
The stylo la rich itnd arm, and cannot lie cAd to 
be an imitation of nny known nntbor. Wo cor- 
dially recommend It to onr readers as a book of 
real poetry.”— CrlMc. . 

"The author is in his mood, gultslcal, satirical, 
humorons, and dmaetie by turns, and In each 
mood ho dtspbiys oxtraordlnory powor."— Hfus- 
irated Heim of the World. 

THE Six LEGENDS OF KINO 
COLDENSTAR. By the late Area 
Bradstreet. Pcap. 8xo, price 5s. 
" no author ovincos moro than ordinary power, 
n vivid imagination, gnldod by a mind of loRy 
aim.”— Qlobe. i 

•^p poetry la tnstefbl, and obovethonvorage." i 
~-Hatloiiel£evlete. 

"This Is n posthumous poom byou unknown i 
authoress, of Tiigber smpo and moro anls^mi&C 
tbo crow^ of ^pwms which come 

mu3coL”-^t»*H®Bai. * 


wlthso much delicacy feeling nndgmeo of 
I mEprossion."— CAnr'cAe/.Fapfojitl Quarterly. 

POEMS. By CUBREB, Bums, and 
Actor BeW- 4s., cloth. 

SELECT ODES OF HORACE. In 
English Lyrics. By J. T. Buck. 
Pcap. 8x0, price 4s., cloth. 

Bondored into English lyrics wUh h 

heartiness rarely. If ®™>"» surpassed. —Ontie, 

RHYMES AND RECOLLECTIO^ 
OF A HAND-LOOM WEAVER. 
By WiLRiAM Tnosi. TOh Me- 
xDoir. Post 8vo, dothf price Sss 

KINO RENE'S DAUGHTER. Poap- 
8to, price 2*- 8a. cloth. 

MAID OF ORLEANS, a>t> other 


London : Frin£^Ai^i^iTu.E4&2n»sftnddM<L.'r^ 


price 2s, 5d. 

V 

Arbour Court. 




